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THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK’ 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


It is a particular pleasure for me to be speaking again at Chatham House, 
to my fellow-members and my colleagues, after an interval of more than 
eight years. The last time I spoke here was on November 15, 1938, and my 
subject was the world outlook after Munich. Looking back to that moment, 
from which we are now far parted by the tremendous experiences through 
which we have been living in the meantime, we may take heart from the 
reflection that, while our situation now may not be much less anxious than 
it was then, it is certainly much less unhappy. 

Speaking after the war of 1939-45, I find myselfi—as many of us do, 
no doubt—comparing the post-war situation today with the post-war situation 
rather more than a quarter of a century ago, at the time when this Institute, 
and its sister institute, the Council on Foreign Relations in New York, 
were founded. I am perhaps specially moved to make this comparison 
between the two post-war periods for a personal reason. I happen to have 
served as a temporary member of the Foreign Office in two wars, and to 
have been a member of the United Kingdom Delegation at two peace 
conferences in Paris: an uncanny experience for a human being, but an in- 
valuable one for a historian. 

When I do compare the aftermath of the two wars, I see a number of 
obvious resemblances, but one outstanding difference. Last time, we believed 
that the war of 1914-18 had been a terrible but nevertheless non-significant 
interruption in the course of reasonable civilized historical progress. We 
thought of it as an accident like a railway collision or an earthquake; and 
we imagined that, as soon as we had buried the dead and cleared up the 
wreckage, we could go back to living the comfortable uneventful life which, 
at that time, had come to be taken for granted, as though it were the birth- 
right of Man, by that small and exceptionally privileged fraction of the 
living generation of mankind that was represented by people of the middle 
class in the democratic industrial Western countries. This time, by contrast, 
we are well aware that the end of hostilities is not the end of the story. 

It is noteworthy that Americans and Canadians are aware of this today, 
as well as Europeans and Russians. My wife and I have just come back from 
a three months’ visit to North America, including a trip to Eastern Canada. 
We arrived at an interesting moment, on the eve of the announcement of “the 
Truman Doctrine,” and, through our meetings with numbers of Americans 

1A lecture delivered on May 22, 1947, in London at Chatham House, on return from 
a visit to the United States and Canada between February 8 and April 26, 1947. 
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and Canadians in many different walks of life, we were able to “listen in” at 
the very heart-searching discussion which the President’s move set going. 
Our chief impression, in both the United States and Canada, was one of 
contrast: a contrast between a consciousness of present economic well-being, 
based on permanent economic productive power, and an anxiety about the 
political outlook. 

What is the issue that is arousing this anxiety today all over the world: 
among the Americans, the Canadians, ourselves, our European neighbours, 
and the Russians (for, from the glimpse of the Russians that I had at 
Paris in the summer of 1946, I should say that we can gauge the Russians’ 
feelings pretty accurately by analogy with our own) ? 

I will give my own personal view, which is 4 controversial one. My 
personal belief is that this formidable issue is a political issue, not an 
economic one, and I further believe that it is not the question whether 
the world is going to be unified politically in the near future. I believe— 
and this is, I suppose, my most controversial assertion—it is a foregone 
conclusion that the world is in any event going to be unified politically in 
the near future. (If you consider the degree of our present interdependence 
and the deadliness of our present weapons, and put these two considerations 
together, I do not see how you can arrive at any other conclusion.) I 
think the big and really formidable political issue today is, not whether the 
world is soon going to be unified politically, but im which of two alternative 
possible ways this rapid unification is going to come about. 

There is the old-fashioned and unpleasantly familiar way of continual 
rounds of wars going on to a bitter end at which one surviving Great 
Power “knocks out” its last remaining competitor and imposes peace on 
the world by conquest. This is the way in which the Graeco-Roman world 
was forcibly united by Rome in the last century B.C., and the Far Eastern 
world in the third century B.C. by the Roman-minded principality of Ts’in. 
And then there is the new experiment in a co-operative government of the 
world—not quite a new one, because there were abortive attempts at finding 
a co-operative way out of the troubles that were actually brought to an 
end by the forcible imposition of the Pax Romana and the Pax Sinica; 
but our own pursuit, in our own lifetime, of this happier solution has been 
so much more resolute and so much more self-conscious that we may perhaps 
fairly regard it as a new departure. Our first attempt at it was the League 
of Nations; our second attempt is the United Nations. It is evident that 
we are engaged here on a very difficult political pioneering enterprise over 
largely unknown ground. If this enterprise did succeed—even if only just 
so far as to save us from a repetition of “the knock-out blow’—it might 
open out quite new prospects for mankind: prospects that we have never 
sighted before during these last five or six thousand years that have seen 
us making a number of attempts at civilization. 

After greeting this gleam of hope on our horizon we should be sinking 
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into a fool’s paradise if we did not also take note of the length and the 
roughness of the road that lies between our goal and the point at which 
we stand today. We are not likely to succeed in averting “the knock-out 
blow” unless we take due account of the circumstances that unfortunately 
tell in favour of it. 

The first of these adverse circumstances, with which we have to contend, 
is the fact that, within the span of a single life-time, the number of Great 
Powers of the highest material calibre—if we measure this calibre in terms 
of sheer war potential—has dwindled from eight to two. Today, in the 
arena of naked power politics, the United States and the Soviet Union 
face one another alone. One more world war, and there might be only a 
solitary Great Power left to give the world its political unity by the old- 
fashioned method of conquest. 

This startlingly rapid fall in the number of Great Powers of the highest 
material calibre has been due to a sudden jump in the material scale of life, 
which has dwarfed Powers of the dimensions of Great Britain and France 
by comparison with Powers of the dimensions of the Soviet Union and 
the United States. Such sudden jumps have occurred before in history. 
Between five and four hundred years ago, Powers of the dimensions of 
Venice and Florence were similarly dwarfed by the sudden emergence of 
Powers of the dimensions of England and France. 

This dwarfing of the European Powers by the United States and the 
Soviet Union would have happened, no doubt, in any case in course of 
time. It is, I should say, an inevitable ultimate consequence of the recent 
opening-up of the vast spaces of North America. and Russia, and of the 
still more recent development of their resources by the application there, 
on a massive scale, of technical methods partly invented in the laboratory 
of Western Europe. But the time taken by this inevitable process might 
have been as much as a hundred years if it had not been telescoped into 
a third or a quarter of that span by the cumulative effect of two world 
wars. If the change had not been thus accelerated, it would have been a 
gradual process that might have allowed all parties time to adjust them- 
selves to it more or less painlessly. As a result of its having been speeded up 
by the two wars, it has been a revolutionary process which has put all 
parties in a quandary. 

It is important for European observers to realize (as one does realize 
when watching the reactions in the United States at first hand) that this 
speeding-up of the transfer of material power from the older Powers of 
the inner ring in Europe to the younger Powers of the outer ring in 
America and Asia is as awkward for the Americans as it is for ourselves. 
The Americans are home-sick for their comparatively carefree nineteenth- 
century past. At the same time, they realize, far more clearly, and also far 
more widely, than either they or we realized after the war of 1914-18, that 
it is impossible to put the clock back to a comfortable pre-war hour. They 
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know that they have got to stay out in the world now, however much they 
may dislike the bleakness of the prospect. They are facing this unwelcome 
new chapter in their history with an unenthusiastic confidence when they 
think of it in terms of the technical and economic jobs that they will be 
called upon to do in Greece and Turkey and in other foreign countries that, 
as the President warned them, may follow. But they express something 
like dismay when they are reminded that man does not live by bread alone, 
and that they will have to take a hand in politics as well as economics if 
they are to succeed in acclimatizing democracy, in the Western meaning 
of the term, in non-Western countries where they are intervening for this 
purpose. “Screen” the political prisoners in Ruritania, and see to it that 
the Ruritanian Government releases those who ought to be at liberty? 
Secure the transformation of the Ruritanian police from an agency for 
twisting the arms of the political opponents of the partisan government 
of the day into an agency for protecting the liberties of the subject? Bring 
about a corresponding reform of the Ruritanian courts of justice? If you 
suggest to Americans today that, when once they have implicated themselves 
in Ruritania, they will find it impossible to leave these political enterprises 
unattempted, they are apt to exclaim that the United States does not com- 
mand the personnel for handling jobs abroad of this kind. 

This uneasiness about incurring political responsibilities in politically 
backward foreign countries has aroused, in American minds, a sudden con- 
cern about the future of the British Empire. This concern, like most 
human feelings on most occasions, is, I should say, partly self-regarding 
and partly disinterested. The self-regarding consideration in American minds 
is the prospect that, if the British Empire were to disintegrate, it would 
leave a huge political vacuum—far larger and more perilous than the no- 
man’s-land in Greece and Turkey—into which the United States might 
find herself constrained to step in order to forestall the Soviet Union. The 
Americans have become alive to the convenience, for them, of the British 
Empire’s existence just at the moment when, as they see it, the British 
Empire is being liquidated. But this recently aroused concern for the Empire 
is also largely disinterested and warm-hearted. The traditional American 
denunciation of British imperialism went hand in hand, I fancy, with an 
unconscious assumption that this British Empire was, for good or evil, 
one of the world’s established and abiding institutions. Now that the Ameri- 
cans really believe that the Empire is in its death agony, they are beginning 
to regret the imminent disappearance of so prominent and familiar an object 
in their political landscape, and are becoming conscious of services, performed 
by the Empire for the world, which they did not value, and hardly noticed, 
so long as they could take the continuance of those services for granted. 

This abrupt change in the American attitude towards the British Empire 
during the winter of 1946-7 was the consequence of American interpretations 
of current events. At that time, two facts were striking the American 
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imagination: the physical sufferings of the people of Great Britain, and 
the definite decision of the Government of the United Kingdom to withdraw 
from India in 1948. Taken together, these two facts made on American 
minds the impression that the British Empire was “down and out”; and, in 
their sensational way, American commentators telescoped into a single in- 
stantaneous event the whole evolution of the British Empire since 1783, and 
at the same time assumed that the change had been wholly involuntary. As 
most Americans saw it, the United Kingdom had suddenly become too weak 
to hold the Empire by force any longer; few of them appeared to realize 
that the British people had learnt a tremendous lesson from the loss of the 
Thirteen Colonies and had been trying to apply that lesson ever since. 

In uninstructed American minds, the impression was that the Empire 
of King George III had existed practically unchanged till yesterday and 
was suddenly crumbling today; and, however wide of the mark it may seem 
to us to be, this American notion is not really so surprising as it must 
sound to British ears. On matters which do not happen to come within the 
range of our adult experience, all of us are apt to retain, uncriticized and 
unrevised, the crude and simple-minded conceptions that were suggested to 
us in childhood. There is, for instance, or used to be till lately, a British 
schoolboy legend that the French have no capacity for governing dependen- 
cies or handling backward peoples. The average American’s notion of the 
British Empire is similarly based on the legend of the Revolutionary War 
that he learned at school, and not on any first-hand grown-up observation 
of present facts. Many Americans, for instance, show ignorance even of the 
present status of Canada, though they themselves may be in constant personal 
contact with Canadians and, if they are, will have recognized them in- 
stinctively as being upstanding free people of the same kind as the Americans 
themselves. Yet, so far from putting two and two together and looking 
into the facts afresh, it is as likely as not that they will have gone on imagin- 
ing that Canada in their time is still being ruled from Downing Street and 
is paying taxes, which she has never paid, to the Treasury in Whitehall. 

This explains in large measure why both the speed and the character 
of the change that has taken place in the constitution of the British Empire 
have been misconceived by many American minds. Yet, when all due 
correction of such misconceptions has been made, the British critic has, 
in his turn, to face the fact that, in the power of the Empire, as distinct 
from its constitution, a change has taken place that has been not only 
very great but also very rapid. The truth is that in terms of pure power 
politics—of sheer war potential—there are now only two Great Powers 
left confronting one another: the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
recognition of this fact in the United States explains the heart-searching 
caused by the announcement of “the Truman Doctrine.” Americans realize 
that this is a turning-point in American history for two reasons. In the 
first place, it brings the United States right out of her traditional isolation ; 
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and in the second place the President’s move might turn out—however far 
this may have been from his intention—to have given the whole course 
of international affairs an impulsion away from the new co-operative method 
of trying to achieve political world unity, and towards the old-fashioned 
method of fighting out the last round in the struggle of power politics and 
arriving at the political unification of the world by the main force of a 
“knock-out blow.” 

Having now reviewed the circumstances that tell in favour of this old- 
fashioned solution, we must arouse ourselves to get the better of them by 
reminding ourselves how utterly disastrous a “knock-out blow” would be. 
It would condemn mankind to go through at least one more world war. 
A third world war would be fought with atomic and other perhaps not 
less deadly new weapons. Moreover, in previous cases—for example, the 
forcible unification of the Far Eastern world by the principality of Ts’in, 
and of the Graeco-Roman world by Rome—the achievement of a long 
overdue political unification through a “knock-out blow” has been pur- 
chased at the prohibitive price of inflicting mortal wounds on the society 
that has had unity imposed upon it by this extreme resort to force. 

If we thought of these wounds in material terms, and tried to estimate 
the capacity of different civilizations for reconstruction as well as destruction, 
it might not be easy to draw up strictly comparable balance-sheets for our 
modern Western civilization on the one hand and for the Graeco-Roman 
and Far Eastern civilizations on the other. No doubt we have a far greater 
capacity to reconstruct as well as to destroy than the Chinese and the Romans 
had. On the other hand, a simpler social structure has a far greater spon- 
taneous recuperative power than a more complicated one has. When I see 
our re-building programme in Great Britain being retarded by shortages 
of skilled labour and highly processed materials, and perhaps not least by 
the mere complication of the administrative machine, my mind goes back to 
a glimpse that I had in 1923 of a Turkish village reconstructing itself 
after it had been devastated in the last phase of the Graeco-Turkish War of 
1919-22. Those Turkish villagers were not dependent on materials or labour 
from outside, and they were not at the mercy of red tape. They were re- 
building their houses and replacing their household utensils and agricultural 
implements with their own hands, out of wood and clay within their reach. 
Who can estimate whether New York, after a third world war, would fare 
materially as well as Yeni Keui after 1922 or as badly as Carthage after 
146 B.C.? The self-inflicted wounds from which civilizations die are not, 
however, those of a material order. In the past, at any rate, it has been the 
spiritual wounds that have proved incurable; and since, beneath all the variety 
of cultures, there is uniformity in Man’s spiritual nature, we may guess 
that the spiritual devastation produced by a “knock-out blow” is of about 
the same deadly degree of severity in every case. 

Yet, if the coercive method of attaining political world unity is im- 
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r measurably disastrous, the co-operative method, on its side, bristles with 
e difficulties. 
d At the present moment, for example, we can see the Great Powers trying 
d | —perhaps unavoidably—to do at the same time two things which are not 
d only different but which militate against one another all the time and are 
4 quite incompatible in the long run. They are trying to launch a new system 
of co-operative world government without being able to forecast its chances 
4 of success, and they are safeguarding themselves against the possibility of 
y its being a failure by continuing to manoeuvre against one another, in the 
7 old-fashioned way, in a game of power politics which, if persisted in, can 
, only lead to a third world war and a “knock-out blow.” 
it The United Nations may fairly be described as a political machine for 
e putting into effect the maximum possible amount of co-operation between the 
4 United States and the Soviet Union—the two Great Powers who would be the 
g principal antagonists in a final round of naked power politics. The present 
‘. constitution of the United Nations represents the closest degree of co- 
y operation that the United States and the Soviet Union can reach at present. 
This constitution is a very loose confederation, and the presiding genius 
e of Chatham House, Lionel Curtis, has pointed out that political associa- 
1, tions of this loose-knit type have never proved stable or lasting in the past. 
ir The United Nations after the world war of 1939-45 is in the same stage 
n as the United States after the War of Independence. In either case, during 
r the war, a strong common fear of a dangerous common enemy held a loose 
1S association of States together. The existence of this common enemy was 
"- like a life-belt keeping the association afloat. When the common enemy has 
. been removed by defeat, the association that was launched on his account 
25 has to sink or swim without the unintended but most efficacious aid which 
y the common enemy’s existence provided. In such post-war circumstances 
0 a loose confederation cannot long remain in its original state: sooner or 
If later it must either break up or be transferred into a genuine and effective 
of federation. 
ir A federation, in order to be a lasting success, seems to require a high 
e- degree of homogeneity between the constituent States. It is true that in 
al Switzerland and in Canada we see remarkable examples of effective federa- 
h. tions that have successfully surmounted formidable differences of language 
re and religion. But would any sober-minded observer today venture to name 
er a date at which a federation between the United States and the Soviet 
rt, Union might become practical politics?—and those are the two States that 
1e have to be federated if federal union is to save us from a third world war. 
ty Yet these obvious difficulties in the path of the co-operative method of 
Ss working towards the inevitable goal of world unity must not daunt us, because 
ut this method brings with it certain unique benefits that no alternative can offer. 
It is only if there is some constitutional form of world government that 
Powers can continue to count as Great Powers—and really to play that part 
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—in spite of their war potential being no longer a match for the war potential 
of the Soviet Union and the United States. In an even partially constitutional 
world community, Great Britain, the continental West European countries 
and the Dominions can still have an influence in international counsels far 
in excess of the ratio of their war potential to that of “the Big Two.” In an 
even semi-parliamentary international forum, the political experience, ma- 
turity and moderation of countries like these will weigh heavily in the 
balance alongside the grosser weight of Brennus’s sword. In a pure power- 
politics world, on the other hand, these highly civilized but materially less 
powerful States will count for nothing compared with the United States and 
the Soviet Union. In a third world war, all of them—except perhaps South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand—will be battlefields. This will be especially 
the fate of Great Britain and Canada—a prospect of which the Canadians, 
as well as the British, are well aware. 

As we look this dangerous situation in the face, some further questions 
suggest themselves. 

In politics, unlike personal relations, the saying that “two is company, 
three is none” is the very opposite of the truth. Where eight Great Powers, 
or even three Great Powers, can be gathered together, it is less difficult 
to manage a co-operative government of the world than where we can muster 
no more than two. This obvious reflection raises the question whether it is 
possible to call into existence a third Great Power which could be the peer 
of the United States and the Soviet Union on all planes: a match for each 
of them in terms of war potential in the arena of power politics, and their 
moral and political equal in the international council chamber in so far as 
mankind succeeds in its present political pioneering enterprise of substituting 
the humane device of constitutional government for the blind play of physical 
force in the conduct of international relations. 

Could this role of a third Great Power in every sense—a role which 
the United Kingdom, by itself, no longer has the material strength to sustain 
—be filled by the British Commonwealth collectively? The short answer 
to this question is, I think: “On a bare statistical test, yes; on a geographical 
and political test, no.” 

In the counsels of a constitutionally governed world, the States members 
of the Commonwealth will carry great weight because they are a large 
contingent in the small company of States that are politically mature, and 
also because they will be apt to speak with much the same voice—not 
because their policy will have been regimented, concerted or even co-ordinated 
in advance, but because they have vitally important things in common 
in their political, social and spiritual traditions and have not ceased to live 
in unusually close and friendly relations with one another since they have 
moved off on their separate roads towards the goal of self-government. But, 
in order to transform the Commonwealth into a third Great Power by making 
it as powerful collectively as its members are influential in the aggregate, 
the countries of the Commonwealth would have to weld themselves together 
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into a massive military unity as highly centralized as the Soviet Union is 
at all times and as the United States is in time of war; and one has only 
to state this requirement in order to see that it is quite impracticable. It 
would mean reversing the direction in which the Commonwealth has been 
consistently and deliberately moving since 1783, and scrapping cumulative 
results of this evolution which are the cherished joint achievements of the 
people of the United Kingdom and the peoples of the other countries in the 
Commonwealth that have attained self-government, on a par with the United 
Kingdom, in the course of this last century and a half. 

One cannot have one’s cake and eat it. One cannot put one’s treasure 
in progressive devolution aiming at a maximum of self-government in as 
many parts of the Commonwealth as may display or develop an aptitude 
for governing themselves, and at the same time expect to command the 
collective military strength which the Government at Moscow—to take as 
an illustration the most pertinent case in point—has been consistently and 
deliberately building up for the last six centuries at the cost of liberty, 
variety and other political and spiritual blessings which the Commonwealth 
countries have secured for themselves at the cost of collective power. The 
Commonwealth countries cannot repudiate their ideals and unravel the web 
of history that they have woven for themselves; they would not do this if 
they could; and, even if they could and would perform this left-handed 
miracle, they would have thrown away their birth-right in vain; for, at 
however great a sacrifice of the Commonwealth’s characteristic virtues and 
achievements, the Commonwealth could never be consolidated, either politi- 
cally or geographically, to a degree that would make it a match for the 
United States or the Soviet Union in military power in terms of atomic 
warfare. In the game of power politics, a consolidated Commonwealth would 
still be a pawn, or at the most a knight, but never a queen. 

If the British Commonwealth cannot fill the role of “Third Great Power” 
in the world after the war of 1939-45, could the part be played by a United 
States of Europe? This suggestion, too, wears a promising appearance at 
first sight; but it, in turn, fails to stand the test of examination. 

Hitler once said that, if Europe seriously wanted to be a power in the 
world of our time (and by “power,” of course, Hitler meant brute military 
strength), then Europe must welcome and embrace the Fiihrer’s policy; and 
this hard saying was surely the truth. Hitler’s Europe—a Europe forcibly 
united by German conquest and consolidated under German domination— 
is the only kind of Europe that could conceivably be a match in war potential 
for either the Soviet Union or the United States; and a Europe united 
under German ascendancy is utterly abhorrent to all non-German Europeans. 
Some of them have been subjected to the appalling experience of German 
conquest and domination twice in one life-time; most of them have under- 
gone it during the second world war; and the handful that have escaped 
have been near enough to the fire, and sufficiently scorched by its heat, to 
share the feelings of those who have been burnt outright. 
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In a European Union excluding both the Soviet Union and the United 
States—and that, ex hypothesi, is the point of departure for trying to con- 
struct a European “Third Great Power”’—Germany must come to the top 
sooner or later by one means or another, even if this United Europe were 
to be presented, at the start, with a Germany that was disarmed and de- 
centralized or even divided. In the Raum that lies between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, Germany occupies a commanding central position; 
the German nation is half as numerous again as the next most numerous 
nation in Europe; the German-inhabited heart of Europe (not reckoning 
in either Austria or the German-speaking part of Switzerland) contains a 
preponderant proportion of Europe’s total resources—in raw materials, 
plant and human skill—for heavy industry; and the Germans are as 
efficient in organizing both human and non-human war materials for making 
war as they are inept in trying to govern themselves and intolerable as 
rulers of other people. On whatever terms Germany were to be included, 
at the start, in a United Europe that did not include either the United States 
or Russia, she would become the mistress of such a Europe in the long 
run, and even if the supremacy which she has failed to win by force in two 
wars were to come to her, this time, peacefully and gradually, no non- 
German European will believe that the Germans, once they realized that 
this power was within their grasp, would have the wisdom or self-restraint 
to refrain from plying the whip and digging in the spurs. This German 
crux would appear to be an insurmountable obstacle to the construction of 
a European “Third Great Power.” 

Nor, in the world as it is today, could a militarily consolidated Europe 
look forward with any more reasonable hope than a militarily consolidated 
British Commonwealth to making itself a match for the United States or 
the Soviet Union at the cost of sacrificing cherished liberties. In Western 
Europe, especially, (and Western Europe is the heart of Europe), the 
traditions of national individuality are so strong that the closest practicable 
European Union would be too loosely knit to be more than a pawn in the 
power game, even if this United Europe included the British Isles on the 
west and the countries now under Russian domination on the east, and 
even if the peoples of Europe as a whole tried their hardest to swallow 
Hitler’s unpalatable gospel. 

Where, then, are we to find our third Great Power? If not in Europe 
and not in the British Commonwealth, then certainly not in China or India; 
for, in spite of their ancient civilizations and their vast populations, terri- 
tories and resources, these two mammoths are most unlikely to prove able 
to exert their latent strength during the critical period of history that lies, 
we may guess, immediately ahead of us. We are driven to the conclusion 
that we cannot hope to ease the tensity of the present international situation 
by raising the number of Powers of the highest military calibre through 
adding even one to the two that now confront one another. And this leads 
us to a final question: if we cannot see our way to any rapid attainment 
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of the goal of world unity by constitutional co-operation, can we find some 
way of postponing the terrible alternative of unification by force? Could 
two separate political worlds be delimited—one under the hegemony of the 
United States and the other under the domination of the Soviet Union? 
And, if a demarcation line between them, encircling the globe, could be 
drawn without bringing the two Great Powers to blows, could an American 
world and a Russian world exist side by side, on the face of the same planet, 
for more than a short time without falling into war with one another, as, 
under different social and technological traditions, a Roman world and a 
Chinese world did once co-exist for several centuries without war and 
indeed almost without intercourse of any kind? If we could win time for 
peace by a provisional recourse to insulation, perhaps the social climates 
of the political universes on either side of the dividing line might gradually 
influence one another until they had become like enough to make it possible 
for the Soviet Union and the United States to enter, in an auspicious hour, 
into that effective political co-operation with one another that is at present 
beyond their reach by reason of the ideological and cultural gulf that now 
divides them. 

What prospects are there of the United States and the Soviet Union 
practising “non-violent non-co-operation” towards one another over a span 
of thirty, fifty, a hundred years? If a dividing line could be drawn round 
the world, would that leave elbow room enough for each of them in her 
own sphere? The answer to our question would be an encouraging one if 
we could render it in economic terms alone; for each of these giants has 
ample economic elbow room not only within its own sphere of influence 
but within its own political frontiers. One of the considerations that drove 
the rulers of Nazi Germany and contemporary Japan into aggressive war 
was their inability to provide more than a minority of their young men 
with jobs that satisfied their expectations, or even with jobs of any kind. 
By contrast, both Russia and the United States today have openings enough 
and to spare for the rising generation for as many years as anyone can see 
ahead. If Man were nothing more than economic man, there would be no 
reason in the world why Russia and the United States should collide with 
one another for generations to come. But, unfortunately, Man is a political 
as well as an economic animal. He has to contend not only with want but 
with fear, and, on the plane of ideas and ideologies, Russia and the United 
States cannot so easily avoid crossing each other’s path by staying at home 
and each cultivating her own ample garden. On this plane, the social climates 
of the two Great Powers will undoubtedly influence one another, but this 
mutual influence will not by any means necessarily be pacific in its effect 
or lead towards reciprocal assimilation ; it might alternately produce a thunder- 
storm or an explosion. Neither the capitalist nor the communist world is 
immune against subversive influences radiating from the other; for neither 
of them is the Earthly Paradise that it claims to be; and they reveal their 
fears in the measures which each takes to protect itself against the other’s 
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radiation. The iron curtain with which the Soviet Union attempts to screen 
off the outer world tells its own tale eloquently. But on the capitalist side 
there is a corresponding, though less paralysing, fear of communist mission- 
ary activity, and while, in democratic countries, this fear does not express 
itself in governmental bans on personal intercourse, it does very rapidly 
become inflamed into a panic-stricken hysteria. 

Fear, then, might do what want could hardly do in causing Russia and 
the United States to fall foul of one another. But how, it might be asked, 
could this lead to an outright ordeal by battle between antagonists of such 
extremely unequal strength? The United States, with her immense superior- 
ity in industrial equipment, now capped by her monopoly of the “know-how” 
of the manufacture of the atom bomb, is so much stronger than the Soviet 
Union that, short of attempting to wrench out of her rival’s grip some country 
upon which the Soviet Union has already fastened its hold, it is apparently 
possible today for the United States to assert her own protectorate over 
any country she chooses in the no-man’s land between the Soviet Union and 
herself, with little danger of the Soviet Union’s attempting to oppose her 
by overt force. This is illustrated by the impunity with which the United 
States has been able to spread her aegis over Greece and Turkey, though 
these two countries lie on the very threshold of the approaches to the Soviet 
Union’s principal granary and arsenal in the Ukraine and the Caucasus. 
This would mean that the United States has it in her power to draw the 
demarcation line between an American and Russian sphere close round 
the present fringes of the Soviet Union’s political domain. That would give 
the United States the lion’s share of a partitioned globe. And this—so we 
might be inclined, on first thoughts, to conclude the argument—would 
augment America’s already great preponderance over Russia very notably. 

This conclusion, however, is one which second thoughts might revise. 
On such a division of the world, the preponderance of the United States 
would indeed be overwhelming statistically, but that, after all, is a theoretical 
and possibly misleading basis of comparison. In political, social and ideo- 
logical terms, would the ratio of strength be the same as in terms of area, 
population and productivity? Could an American-led three-quarters or four- 
fifths of the world be so closely united in itself politically, socially and 
ideologically as to be impervious to Russian missionary activity? Or, to 
put this last question the other way round, how far would the majority 
of the inhabitants of our hypothetical American sphere of influence be 


likely to be attracted by the present rather conservative American gospel 
of out-and-out individualism? 


The present American ideology lays great stress on the value of freedom, 
but seems keenly alive to the need for social justice. This is not at all 
surprising in an ideology that is a home-grown product; for, in the United 
States today, the minimum standard of living is so extraordinarily high 
that there is not a crying need to curb the freedom of the able, the strong 
and the rich in order to deal out a dole of elementary social justice to the 
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incompetent, the weak and the poor. But the material well-being of people 
of the United States is, of course, something exceptional in the world as 
it is today. The overwhelming majority of the living generation of mankind 
—beginning with a foreign-born or foreign-descended underworld in the 
United States itself, and ending with nearly a thousand million Chinese 
and Indian peasants and coolies—is today “under-privileged,” and is be- 
coming increasingly conscious of its plight, and increasingly restive at it. 
In an unequally divided planet, the majority of this vast mass of primitive 
suffering humanity would be on the American side of the line; and to 
appreciate the utterly un-American problems of this miserable flock would 
demand an almost superhumanly imaginative and benevolent sympathy on 
the part of their American shepherds. Here, for the American, would be 
his Achilles’ heel, and, for the Russian, his opportunity to sow tares in his 
adversary’s field. To look at the situation through Russian eyes, there might 
seem, in these circumstances, to be quite a promising prospect of at any 
rate partly redressing, by propaganda, a balance that had been upset by 
the American discovery of the “know-how” of the atom bomb. 

In a divided world in which the Americans had to fear the effects of 
Russian propaganda on vast non-American populations under the aegis of 
the United States, while the Soviet Government, on its side, was terrified 
of the attraction which the capitalist way of life might have for any Soviet 
citizens who came into personal contact with it, the prospects of stability 
and peace would evidently be unpromising if there were no other factor 
in the situation. Fortunately a third factor, and a constructive one, would 
be provided by Great Britain and several of the continental West European 
countries. 

In this post-war chapter of history, these West European countries are 
in an intermediate position between the United States and the overseas 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth on the one hand and the politically 
and economically backward countries on the other. Post-war conditions in 
Western Europe are not so bad as to give the desperate remedies prescribed 
by Communism that attraction for Englishmen, Dutchmen, Belgians and 
Scandinavians that they might have for the flagrantly “under-privileged” 
majority of Mexicans, Egyptians, Indians and Chinese; but Western Europe 
is at the same time not so prosperous as to be able to afford the undiluted 
régime of private enterprise that still prevails in North America above the 
Rio Grande. In these circumstances, Great Britain and her West European 
neighbours are each trying to arrive at a working compromise—suited to 
their own economic conditions here and now, and subject to modification 
in either direction as these conditions may change for better or for worse— 
between unrestricted free enterprise and unlimited socialism. 

If these West European social experiments achieve any measure of 
success, they may prove a valuable contribution to the welfare of the world 
as a whole. Not that they could serve as “blue prints” for automatic appli- 
cation elsewhere; for the different peoples of the world, who have suddenly 
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been brought into close quarters with one another physically through the 
many inventions of the West, are still divided from one another politically, 
economically, socially and psychologically by differences that it will take 
time to overcome. In a world in this stage of social evolution, a particular 
local and temporary solution of a world-wide problem cannot be applicable, 
as it stands, outside the country where it has been worked out by trial and 
error to fit the local conditions of the moment. But perhaps here we have 
put our finger on the service which the West European countries can perform 
for the world today. An awkward feature of the American ideology of free 
enterprise—as well as of the Russian ideology of communism—is precisely 
that it presents a social “blue print” as a panacea for every conceivable 
social ill in every known set of social circumstances. But this does not fit 
the facts of real life. In real life, every social system that can be observed 
at first hand or reconstructed from records is a mixed system, lying at 
some point between the two theoretical poles of undiluted socialism and 
undiluted free enterprise. The statesman’s task is to strike that note in the 
gamut that tunes in with the particular social circumstances of his time and 
place; to find the right mixture between free enterprise and socialism for 
driving his truck-of-state on the particular gradient on which it happens to 
be travelling at the moment. What the world needs above all now is to get 
the issue of free enterprise versus socialism off its ideological pedestal and 
to treat it, not as a matter of semi-religious faith and fanaticism, but as 
a common-sense, practical question of trial and error, or more or less, of 
circumstances and adaption. 

If Western Europe could influence the rest of the world in this direction 
in the chapter of history ahead of us, that might be not only a great con- 
tribution to prosperity but also a great service to peace. It might be one 
of the influences that would gradually break down the social, cultural and 
ideological barriers between the United States and the Soviet Union. But, 
as has been suggested more than once in this address, there has to be a 
minimum of constitutional co-operative government in the world to allow 
countries of the material calibre of the United Kingdom or the Netherlands 
to exercise influence in a world-society in which, as a result of one of those 
changes in the scale of material life that overtake us from time to time, 
the only surviving Great Powers, in terms of sheer war potential, are giants 
of the tremendous calibre of the Soviet Union and the United States. 

Could this Western European influence work its beneficent unifying effect 
in a world unequally divided into an American and a Russian sphere? If 
it could, this might be a second line to fall back on if our second attempt 
at co-operative world government were to fail like the first. But it would, 
of course, be far better if the United Nations could be carried through to 
success, and this, I would suggest most earnestly, is the goal towards 
which we ought still to strive with all our might, without allowing our- 
selves to be dismayed or deterred by difficulties, however baffling, at a 
stage which is, after all, still a very early one in the United Nations’ career. 
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A GLANCE at the past, through the prism of international events, will help 
us to understand and appreciate more accurately the real meaning of the 
Turkish attitude towards the problems with which she is faced today. The 
story of the Turkish national rebirth and its evolution have passed into the 
realm of history, and it is not my intention to deal with this aspect of what I 
will call the early construction period of the Turkish Republic. But I think that 
a short review of its constructive activities in the international field is worth 
while. 

In the building of their foreign policy, Turkish statesmen have been 
inspired and guided by what I would like to call the strictest rules of wisdom, 
taught by centuries-old experience. Through the vicissitudes of time, the glory 
of victories and the sorrow of war, we learned that absolute independence is 
the only conceivable way of life, that territorial aspirations and ambitions, 
whatever their reason and their form, are factors perturbing to an established 
order; that peace, which is the only source of welfare and prosperity, cannot 
be egoistically enjoyed by a country while war is devastating countries abroad. 
Inspired by these strictly realistic principles, we began to build the network of 
our international relations, thus laying the foundations of Turkish foreign 
policy. 

In addition to treaties establishing diplomatic and commercial relations 
with foreign countries, Turkey concluded, in 1925, a Treaty of Non-Aggres- 
sion with Soviet Russia with whom she had had the closest friendly relations 
since the treaty of 1921. Turkey was elected a member of the League of 
Nations through which she wholeheartedly collaborated with other peace- 
loving countries in the international field. The conclusion during 1934 of the 
Pact of the Balkan Entente between Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia and Rou- 
mania laid the foundations of a close and friendly collaboration between its 
members. 

The Treaty of Non-Aggression concluded between Russia and Turkey 
did not only complement the Treaty of Friendship of 1921, but also, through 
its provisions and the spirit on which it was based, opened a new era of 
friendly collaboration with her neighbour who proclaimed the condemnation 
of Tsarist imperialism. 

The Balkan Pact concluded in 1934 was inspired by the spirit of the 
League of Nations and the Briand-Kellogg Pact, and was a regional pact 
conceived as a shield against the spread of aggression in the Balkans. The 
signatories mutually guaranteed the security of their Balkan borders. No 
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obligations were incumbent upon the signatories in the event of one of them 
being involved in war as a result of aggression by a non-Balkan Power, 
unless Bulgaria joined that Power then, or subsequently. Before attempting 
the conclusion of the Balkan Pact, Bulgaria had been invited to join in it, but 
she declined to do so. In spite of this refusal, the pact was left open for 
Bulgarian adhesion. It may be recalled that Russia, having shown some 
apprehensions, the Turkish Foreign Minister made a statement that the pro- 
visions of the pact were in any case not directed against the Soviet Union. 
This statement was embodied in the pact as an appendix. Greece made a 
similar reservation in respect of Italy. 

In those days of relative peace, we did not fail to observe with concern 
the moves and intentions of what were at the time called the revisionist and 
expansionist States. The openly provocative attitude of fascist Italy, the 
advent of Hitler and the strengthening of National Socialism in Germany, the 
expansionist pretensions of Bulgaria as well as the growing tension between 
the three main ideologies, were all very significant and disturbing elements. 

Turkey was in particular very seriously concerned about the expansionist 
claims of Italy on certain parts of Mediterranean Anatolia. The fascist leader 
went so far as to make, in 1924, secret concentrations of troops in some of 
the Dodecanese Islands with a view to effecting a sudden coup de main on the 
Mediterranean shores of Anatolia. The Turkish Government, having been 
informed in time, was compelled to proceed with substantial mobilization. 
Fortunately, things went no further, but as Mussolini did not cease to herald 
his ambitions each time he opened his mouth, Turkey, feeling the seriousness 
of the menace, was obliged to live under strenuous vigilance. 

While Turkey was endeavouring to develop peaceful relations, a dramatic 
event, of world-wide importance, happened, challenging the good faith of the 
world: we learned that Italy had attacked and invaded Ethiopia. This event 
which marked the beginning of a series of faithless aggressive acts in other 
fields, proved how justified was the apprehension of Turkish diplomacy. 

After Italy had been proclaimed an aggressor and the Nyon Agreement 
had been concluded, Turkey and Great Britain, both especially interested in 
the security of the Mediterranean, found, for the first time since the world 
war of 1914-18, means of knowing, understanding and collaborating with each 
other in a practical field of common interest. 

International events from 1935 until the spring of 1939 show an increasing 
deterioration in international relations, in some cases reaching open aggres- 
sion. Turkey’s international relations, on the other hand, were fortunately 
improving. In 1935, the Treaty of Non-Aggression with Russia was extended 
for another period of ten years. The Convention signed at Montreux on July 
20, 1936 established the new régime of the Straits; relations between the 
signatories of the Balkan Pact were developing in a most satisfactory manner, 
even Bulgaria seemed to come nearer to the idea of friendly collaboration 
between the Balkan States; an auspicious treaty between Turkey, Iraq, Iran 
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and Afghanistan, namely the Pact of Saadabad of July 8, 1937, was concluded, 
thus strengthening the friendly relations existing between the signatories. 
Our relations with Soviet Russia were of the most sincere and friendly kind 
and Turkey considered friendship with Russia as a basic policy; it seemed 
that Turco-Soviet friendship and collaboration, based on mutual respect and 
understanding, could be established as an example of relations between nations. 

While our close political collaboration was following its normal course, 
some three or four months after the conclusion of the Convention of Montreux 
Litvinoff proposed to the Turkish Foreign Minister the conclusion of a pact 
for the joint defence of the Straits. This unexpected testimonial of friendship 
and interest in the defence of the Dardanelles, an integral part of Turkish 
territory, was certainly not a matter to which the Turkish Government could 
agree. First, it was in contradiction with the Turkish conception of sover- 
eignty, secondly, it seemed abnormal that a party to an international con- 
vention should, the day after its conclusion, propose to another signatory a 
bi-partite pact of this kind. 

While explaining to our friends the reasons why a pact of this kind was 
not necessary and certainly would not be welcomed, Turkey deemed it neces- 
sary to inform the British Government of the Soviet proposal and of the 
answer the Turkish Government intended to give. This happened, if I am not 
mistaken, in Geneva between two meetings of the Council of the League of 
Nations. I remember that the British Government shared our point of view, 
expressing the same astonishment at the need for a joint pact of defence, 
especially at a moment when the international convention had just been con- 
cluded and lay down all provisions for freedom of passage. 

At that time the Soviets did not go further and the matter was left in 
abeyance without any apparent trace of bad humour, excep for a very signi- 
ficant remark of a Soviet statesman who complained bitterly and regretfully 
at the discovery that Turkey could not talk with Russia without the consent 
of the British. Anyhow, this episode disclosed two important factors: first, 
that very friendly Powers could utter very unfriendly proposals, and secondly, 
that friendly relations could mean exclusiveness. Although significant, this 
interlude did not bring about any apparent change in the close collaboration 
between the two countries, and relations continued to be as cordial and as 
friendly as in the past; but to a close observer, there was evident a slight 
touch of bitterness on the part of our friends at the increasing understanding 
between Turkey and Great Britain. 

The dizzy succession of international events at that time left no room for 
doubts about the future. The Anschluss, the occupation of Czechoslovakia, the 
occupation of Albania and the intensifying German pressure on Poland, as 
well as the intense Italo-German activity in the Balkans, were eloquent fore- 
runners of an unleashed desire for domination. 

Anglo-French reactions to this state of affairs are well known. In following 
carefully the development of events, Turkey consulted with the British, 
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French and Soviet Governments. While consultations with Great Britain and 
France showed a clear common understanding of the whole problem, it was 
impossible from the silence and reserve of the Soviets to detect their real 
attitude. 

In the face of growing danger, the necessity for a firm and well defined 
attitude emerged. The Conference of the Balkan Pact Council at Bucharest 
during February 1939 afforded an opportunity to the then Turkish Foreign 
Minister to draw’the attention of his colleagues frankly to this problem. But it 
cannot be said that the remarks of the Turkish statesman had any convincing 
influence, either at that time, or later. On the contrary, it seemed that the 
Turkish endeavour was received, in some circles at least, with great reticence. 
In all good faith, I confess that we attributed it at first to a too cautious 
attitude due to the uncertainty of the general situation. 

Meanwhile, contacts and consultations between the French, British and 
Turkish Governments were proceeding. In April 1939, the Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Commissar, Potemkin, came to Ankara to pay a courtesy visit. We 
frankly explained to him our policy and what we were doing with the French 
and the British. He expressed understanding. 

On May 12, 1939, the joint Anglo-Turkish declaration was published. 
Pending the conclusion of a long-term agreement, which had been agreed on 
in the interest of their national security, both Governments declared that they 
would collaborate and lend each other all aid and assistance in the event of an 
act of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area. Turkey and 
Britain also declared that they considered it necessary to ensure the establish- 
ment of security in the Balkans. A similar joint Turco-French declaration 
was later issued in June 1939. 

The laconic official Soviet comment was that the Anglo-Turkish Agree- 
ment had brought a change in the general situation. Within two months of the 
said declaration, we learned that Anglo-French negotiations with Russia had 
failed, and to the surprise of the world a Treaty of Non-Aggression between 
Russia and Germany was signed. A highly-placed Soviet spokesman stated 
that the negotiations with the Anglo-French Mission had failed on account of 
irreconcilable differences of views and the Foreign Commissar, in a lengthy 
speech, after making a long panegyric on the newly concluded treaty with 
Germany, went on to criticize sharply Anglo-French policy. 

September 1939 stands out as the saddest date of our time. Seventeen 
days after the attack on Poland by Germany, the Soviets declared war on and 
attacked Poland, justifying their aggression by the fact that since Poland no 
longer existed as a State, treaties binding Soviet Russia to Poland were 
obsolete. 


It was at that stage that the Turkish Government decided to send their 
Foreign Minister to Moscow. The aim was to conclude a treaty of mutual 
assistance between Turkey and Soviet Russia. The treaty with France and 
Great Britain was ready for signature. The Soviet Government was kept 
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informed of our negotiations with the British and the French. They had 
shown “interest” and “understanding” and invited the Foreign Minister to 
come to Moscow. So, on September 25, 1939, after informing the British and 
the French, we went to Moscow. 

The stay of the Turkish Foreign Minister in Moscow lasted about three 
weeks. Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Minister, arrived in Moscow two 
days after the Turkish Foreign Minister; delegates of Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia and Finland were summoned to Moscow where secret talks were 
abounding, 

The mystery surrounding these talks lifted with the publication of the 
results achieved. Ribbentrop had signed, on September 29, 1939, a Treaty of 
Friendship under which all questions relating to the occupation of Poland 
by Soviet Russia and Germany seemed to be settled. Soviet Russia, on the 
other hand, by signing a little later treaties of mutual assistance with Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, secured the right to occupy the bases she claimed to be 
necessary to her security. Negotiations with Finland failed because of the 
refusal by that country to accept Soviet demands. 

After patient and lengthy negotiations during which the text of our 
treaty with France and. Great Britain, on which full agreement had already 
been reached, was shown to the Soviets, it became evident that Soviet Russia 
was not inclined to conclude a treaty of mutual assistance of the kind pro- 
posed by the Turks. What Soviet Russia wanted was: 

(1) a pact of joint defence of the Dardanelles ; 
(2) a guarantee that men-of-war belonging to countries other than Black 
Sea Powers should not be allowed to pass through the Dardanelles; 
(3) and a reservation in favour of Germany, providing that in no event 
should the treaty, by effect or consequence, lead to an armed con- 
flict with Germany. 
We were also informed that some other questions would have to be discussed 
too. 

The Soviet Government also made it clear that the policy followed by the 
Turkish Government was not the most suitable to the policy of the Soviet 
Union because Turkey had sided with Britain and France who were fighting 
against Germany; it also alleged that the aim of Britain and France was to 
drive into the war as many peaceful and neutral countries as possible. The 
Soviet Government expressed its concern lest Turkey should in future regret 
this association and alliance with Britain and France. 

This time it was evident that Soviet policy completely differed from the 
policy followed by Turkey and that Soviet Russia had aligned herself with 
the side opposed to the one with which we had sided. Soviet suspicions about 
the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty were absolutely unfounded, for the simple 
reason that the said treaty already contained a precise reservation about the 
Turkish attitude towards Russia, providing that in any case the provisions 
of the treaty should not, by effect or consequence, lead Turkey into an armed 
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conflict with Soviet Russia. It thus became clear that Turkey’s alliance with 
Britain and France was the principal source of dissatisfaction, and this 
marked a crucial point in the relations of Turkey and Russia. Negotiations 
came to an end, and the Turkish Mission left Moscow on their journey back 
to Turkey. 

On October 19, 1939, the Turkish Government signed, in Ankara, the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance with Great Britain and France, including the 
above-mentioned reservation in favour of Soviet Russia. By including this 
reservation in a vital treaty, it can be claimed that Turkey, in spite of all 
that had happened, gave further proof of her good faith towards Russia. 
Thus was concluded the alliance between Britain, France and Turkey, and 
thus, in 1939, for the first time, was formed an association of nations deter- 
mined to oppose domination by force. We, on our part, up to the present, have 
not regretted this association and alliance with Great Britain. 

In. February 1940, while the Germans were waging war on Europe and 
the Soviets on Finland, at a time when it seemed that there was no more 
doubt about the fate which would befall the Balkan Peninsula, the Council of 
the Balkan Pact met at Belgrade. The then Turkish Foreign Minister tried 
again to persuade responsible statesmen of the Balkan, States of the “necessity 
of a common decision and attitude” in the face of the common danger. But 
again, in spite of the crude reality, no decision was reached. This curious 
attitude of some of the Balkan statesmen was a matter of concern, but it was 
difficult to diagnose it. We again attributed their vacillation, while considering 
it a very dangerous game to play, to an excess of caution. 

Much later, we learned that some statesmen and, by a curious coincidence, 
those belonging to countries which were the first objective of German aggres- 
sion, considered the Turkish endeavours as provocative manoeuvres under- 
taken with the object of driving the Balkan States into the Anglo-French 
orbit. In their suspicion they went so far as to think seriously of creating a 
new Balkan Entente, including Bulgaria, against Turkish menace. 

I may as well confess that we had really hoped to create a link between 
the Balkan Pact countries and our efforts with the French and the British 
to resist aggression. How great is the sin of those who prevented this pos- 
sibility, history alone can judge. 

While Poland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg and Holland 
were being invaded and the outcome of the Battle of France was very 
uncertain, it became clear, from our contacts, that Turkey could not expect any 
military help from her Allies who were engaged in fierce fighting. Italy, who 
was certainly preparing to attack at the most opportune moment, had not 
put her cards on the table, and it seemed that the neutrality of Italy must be 
secured. The collapse of France and the retreat from Dunkirk worsened the 
situation. Italy by attacking France put a new factor at Hitler’s disposal, and 
the war spread to North Africa. 

The situation in the Balkans was worse than ever. Bessarabia and Buk- 
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ovina were occupied by the Russians, the Hungarians occupied Transylvania, 
the Bulgarians occupied the Dobrudja, and the German masters were busy 
occupying the remainder of Roumania which, a little later, joined the Tri- 
partite Pact and repudiated the Anglo-French guarantee extended to her in 
1939 and the Balkan Pact. Bulgaria was a cherished satellite where German 
military penetration had already begun. On the other hand, Turkey was the 
subject of bargaining between Russia and Germany. Italy was advocating the 
necessity for reaching the Middle East, Soviet politicians were busily active in 
Bulgaria to whom they were promising, in return for various conditions and 
concessions, the cession of Turkish Thrace. Both the Japanese and the Ger- 
mans were planning to meet in the Indian Ocean after the Germans had 
reached Basra by crossing Turkey. Yugoslavia was pursuing a really curious 
policy between Italy and Germany, the exact meaning of which was difficult 
to understand at the time. The attitude of our friends, the Greeks, was most 
dignified and cautious. 

On October 28, 1940, Italy treacherously attacked Greece. History will 
honour the immediate and gallant reaction of this small country and the heroic 
and victorious resistance she put up against the Italians. On November 2, 
1940, Yugoslavia declared her neutrality in the Italo-Hellenic war. The 
Balkan problem reached its peak. German penetration in the Balkans left no 
room for doubt as to her intentions. After the visit of the then British Foreign 
Secretary to Ankara, which was followed some days later by another meet- 
ing of Turkish and British statesmen in Cyprus, we decided to make a last 
appeal to the only remaining country on which we hoped to be able to rely. 
Turkey proposed to the Yugoslav Government the adoption of a common 
decision and attitude in the face of the advancing danger. Not only did we 
not receive an answer to this proposal, but we understood that it had been 
received with ironical laughter. The adhesion of Bulgaria to the Tripartite 
Pact was followed by the German military occupation of that country. On 
March 25, 1941, Yugoslavia, after repudiating the Balkan Pact, adhered to 
the Tripartite Pact. Two days later, a coup d’état occurred in Belgrade and on 
April 6, 1941, the Germans attacked Yugoslavia and Greece. 

The Iraqi revolt and the attitude of the Vichy Administration in Syria 
had already provided a pretext for the Germans to exert systematic pressure 
on Turkey. They claimed the right of transit of “goods” with a view to send- 
ing assistance to the rebels in Iraq as well as to reaching Syria where the 
Vichy authorities had ceded air bases to them. We were resisting this system- 
atic pressure when the fatal German attack on Greece occurred, and the 
Germans, invading Thrace, reached our frontiers. 

The German invasion spread from the Peninsula and, in a short time, all 
the islands of the Aegean and the Mediterranean were occupied by the aggres- 
sor. Thus, Turkey found herself alone, face to face with the victorious German 
hordes. Europe had been totally over-run. The only country still standing, in 
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spite of adverse fortune in battle, was Great Britain who, after her retreat 
from the Continent, was fighting in Africa and struggling for life at home. 

This was a thrilling moment indeed. To enable us to resist as long as 
possible, we decided to blow up the bridges in Thrace, and in fact did so. The 
Germans went on reinforcing their penetration in Bulgaria. We had already 
concentrated our forces and were on the defensive when a message came from 
Hitler asking us whether our intention was to wage war against Germany. 
We answered that our decision was to react in the same manner as they 
intended to act. The Germans answered that unless compelled to do so, they 
would not wage war against us and that they had given orders to their armies 
to stay away from the Turkish border so as to leave no room whatsoever for 
any misunderstanding. Following upon this answer, they proposed the con- 
clusion of a pact of non-aggression. 

Keeping our ally duly informed of the proposal as well as of the following 
phases of the long and strenuous negotiations, we signed, in 1941, the Treaty 
of Non-Aggression with Germany. Before the start of the negotiations, we 
made it clear to the Germans that we were allied to Great Britain and intended 
to remain so, that the non-aggression pact which we were inclined to sign 
was a kind of truce in the war without any other political meaning or impli- 
cation for Turkey. 

Thus the German advance stopped at the Turkish frontier. This gave 
Turkey time to improve her defences and reduce the great risk to our ally 
while she was fighting in Syria, Iraq and Africa. The burden of Turkey’s 
collapse, had she not survived the attack of such a mighty force as the W ehrm- 
acht which up to that time none had been able to resist, would have weighed 
very heavily on our ally, especially when she was engaged in serious oper- 
ations, sometimes adverse to her arms. 

The declaration of war on Soviet Russia by the Germans came as another 
thunderbolt. Turkey declared her neutrality in face of the German-Soviet 
war. 


The key position Turkey occupied became a greater cause of temptation 
for the Italians and the Germans, and consequently, a great source of danger 
to herself. It was clear that the Axis was gambling on the possibility of a 
weakening in the firm attitude of Turkey as a result of the defeats inflicted on 
the Allies on various fronts. But Turkish firmness was growing in inverse 
ratio to the vicissitudes of the war. With the growing firmness of the Turks, 
the anger of the Axis increased to such an extent that they even considered 
the possibility of using force against her as a means for breaking her unflinch- 
ing attitude. 

Today, it can be said that, thanks to this imperturbable firm attitude of 
Turkey, the Germans were prevented from reaching Syria, Iraq and its port 
of Basra, and thus from joining, in the Indian Ocean, the Japanese who were 
already operating in that region. At the same time, the threat to the flow of 
supplies which the British and Americans were sending to Russia through 
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Basra and Persia was eliminated. The Italians were prevented from sending 
their fleet to the Black Sea through the Straits to attack the Soviet fleet 
moored there, and the Germans from attacking the Caucasus from the south. 

Without any false modesty, it can be claimed that at a moment when the 
Allies were in great difficulties, Turkey played the role of a temporary shield 
behind which the Russians and the British were able to use their forces more 
freely against the aggressors in the various theatres of operations. This 
assertion as to my country’s attitude is not only a personal opinion, for appre- 
ciation was also expressed by Soviet Russia at the time. 

During the years in which she maintained her attitude of non-belligerency, 
Turkey was in close contact with her ally. The question of increasing Turkey’s 
means of defence was one of the utmost importance, but on account of the 
difficulties of communications, the original plan was very difficult to carry out 
at the required rate. 

On the other hand, Turkey watched with great concern a certain censori- 
ousness in the political atmosphere surrounding her. Post-war events have 
shown to what extent Turkey was right in her diagnosis. In spite of all our 
endeavours and our friendly and sincere attitude towards Russia, a very thick 
mist was enveloping the Russian attitude towards Turkey. 

In January 1943, the great British statesman, Churchill, came to Adana 
to meet the President of the Turkish Republic. The Turkish military situation 
and attitude were carefully examined. We explained to him our position 
where armaments were concerned. Tanks and planes and all kinds of new 
weapons had been developed to such an extent that our already old and 
inadequate system of armaments had to be considered not only as insufficient, 
but as almost obsolete. He recognized this, and after discussing the matter, it 
was decided that a programme of armaments should be established and put 
into force in the shortest possible time. Turkey was left free to decide when 
she thought fit to enter the war during the coming phase of the conflict. The 
political situation, the actual problems as well as the future, of Europe and the 
Balkans were reviewed. 

After this meeting, the Turkish Government approached the Moscow 
Government with a view to creating closer relations between the two coun- 
tries in conformity with the spirit obtaining at Adana. This contact was 
made, but it appears that the proposal was not considered worth while because 
of the great gap between the two main points of view. 

While the might of the Allies increased and big decisions and operations 
were being prepared, it became evident that Turkey was becoming a subject 
of discussion at meetings of the representatives of the Great Powers. After the 
Moscow Conference in October 1943, we were asked to abandon our attitude 
of neutrality and non-belligerency and to allow the establishment of air bases. 
I wish to point out that we were bound by treaty only to Great Britain, and 
nobody else had the right to ask us for any decision of that kind. 

Turkey had to take a vital decision. We refused to allow bases only, but 
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stated that we were in principle ready to consider full collaboration in the war. 
The only result of the establishment of air bases would have been an immediate 
attack by the Axis, and complete destruction without any gain to the Allies. 
This was useless. 

At the Teheran Conference in November 1943, the Allied Powers having 
agreed “that from the military point of view it was most desirable that 
Turkey should come into the war on the side of the Allies before the end of 
the year,” a joint invitation was extended to the President of the Turkish 
Republic to attend a meeting in Cairo. He went there on December 3, 1943, 
to meet the late President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. The Soviet representa- 
tive, it was said, had been delayed and prevented from attending the meeting. 
So, discussions began between the three statesmen only. I do not need to 
emphasize the importance of the meeting. The Turkish President, ‘General 
Inonu,” the man who had led the Turkish armies to victory in past wars, and 
the Turkish State since its rebirth twenty-two years ago, explained the state 
of the Turkish Army and the value of Turkey’s fighting potential. He pointed 
out the difficulties of Turkey as a result of the non-fulfilment of the arma- 
ments programme. 

Nevertheless, he agreed on the principle of entering the war. He stressed 
the necessity for a minimum supply of armaments within the first two or three 
months in order to resist the inevitable combined German-Bulgarian attack, 
and emphasized the need for joint operations and close collaboration. A 
British Military Mission came to Ankara to continue the negotiations. The 
results were not fortunate, not only for the simple reason that the supplies 
proposed were completely inadequate for our primary necessities, but also 
because it revealed the impossibility of penetrating the mystery surrounding 
the question of joint military operations and co-operation. Simply, we needed 
to know where, when and how we would fight. 

At least seventeen divisions surrounded our borders, in the islands and in 
the Balkans (Bulgaria), equipped with the most up-to-date material. If, 
instead of combined operations, Turkey had declared war and entered it alone 
on this front without being equipped with a minimum standard of modern 
weapons, the destruction of the principal Turkish centres and towns would 
have been a question of minutes and the invasion of Thrace and Constantinople 
would have followed. Even in spite of the resistance of the Turkish Army 
which would have had to withdraw behind a strategic line of defence some- 
where in Anatolia, the occupation by the Axis of Constantinople and the 
Straits, even temporarily, could only serve the interests of the German 
invader and eventually those of the Power which would come as a liberator. 
Indeed it seems that the question of joint operations in the Balkans was a 
very intricate problem at that time. 


So the discussions failed to give any positive results. There were hard and 
sometimes bitter discussions, each maintaining his own point of view, but the 
prevailing feature was an outstanding frankness. Here I think I can add a 
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personal appreciation: British soldiers never use ambiguous words, they 
never promise anything that they will not, or cannot give. This is a very 
great virtue. In the excited and passionate atmosphere of those times, there 
were many who raised critical voices about Turkey’s attitude. Despite the 
failure of the negotiations to give the desired positive results, the existing 
machinery of Anglo-Turkish collaboration continued as before and I dare 
say that certain very substantial satisfactory results were recorded. 

During February 1944, Turkey broke off diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions with Germany on the suggestion of Great Britain and the United States. 
Although Great Britain and Turkey agreed to consider this as a first step 
towards effective belligerency, it became evident from further developments 
that the question of Turkey’s participation in a war in the Balkans (the only 
practical and possible theatre of war for her) was a matter on which the three 


Great Powers were not in perfect agreement. In 1945 Turkey declared war 
against Germany and Japan. 


Early in the spring of 1945, Russia informed Turkey of her intention to 
denounce the Treaty of Friendship and Non-Aggression binding the two 
countries, which expired on December 7, 1945. She alleged that its provisions 
no longer complied with the prevailing situation and thus required essential 
alteration. I have already emphasized the value Turkey attached to this treaty 
which for twenty years had been a foundation stone in Turkey’s foreign 
policy, as well as the symbol of friendship with Russia. In reply, we made 
known to the Soviet Government that, we were ready to study any proposal 
which the Soviet Government would make with a view to replacing the 
treaty they had denounced by a new one covering more adequately the 
interests of both parties (April 7, 1945). 

This note remained without an answer until June 1945, when, during a 
talk with our Ambassador, the Soviet Foreign Minister made known to 
him that before attempting to negotiate a new treaty it was necessary to settle 
several questions outstanding between the two countries, the principal items 
being a revision of the eastern frontiers between Turkey and Russia, the ces- 
sion to the Soviets of bases in the Straits with a view to joint defence against 
eventual aggression, and an agreement between the two Governments on the 
principle of the revision of the Montreux Convention. 

It might be interesting to recall that these Soviet proposals were made 
during June 1945 at a time when the Conference at San Francisco was meet- 
ing to elaborate the Charter of the United Nations whose purpose and 
principles are so eloquently embodied in the document dated June 26, 1945. 
So, while it seemed to the world that a ray of hope was at last shining at San 
Francisco, a dark and heavy cloud had descended on Turkey. We gave the 
Soviets the only answer we could give: that in no case would the Turkish 
Government agree to territorial concessions, nor to the cession of any bases, 
and that to discuss between two parties only the revision of the Montreux 
Convention, an international act, would be practically useless. 
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The Soviets reacted by starting the most mischievous war of nerves. It 
was sad that after believing for twenty years in a sincere understanding and 
friendship with Russia, the Turkish people have had to witness the most un- 
justified attacks and to face pretensions aiming at Turkey’s integrity and 
independence. We tried to remain as calm as possible, but the war of nerves 
increased every day. 


At Potsdam, on August 2, 1945, where it seems the question was dealt 
with, the three Great Powers agreed that the Montreux Convention should be 
revised as it failed to meet present conditions, and that, as a next step, the 
matter should be the subject of direct conversations between each of the three 
Governments and the Turkish Government. 


Following this, the United States put forward the following suggestions on 
November 2, 1945: 


(1) The Straits should be open to the merchant vessels of all natigns at 
all times. 

(2) The Straits should be open for the transit of war vessels belonging 
to the Black Sea Powers in all circumstances. 

(3) Except for a limited tonnage to be fixed by collective agreement, the 
Straits should remain closed to warships of all the non-Black Sea 
Powers. Passage through the Straits should only be granted to war- 
ships with the full consent of the Black Sea Powers or whenever 
acting under the authority of the United Nations. 

(4) Some modification should be introduced to bring up-to-date the 
Montreux Convention, such as the substitution of the authority of 
the United Nations for that of the League of Nations, and the 
exclusion of Japan as signatory Power. 


It was also stated that, should an invitation be extended, the United 
States would be pleased to take part in a conference for the revision of the 
said convention. 

The British also made known their opinion. They were in agreement with 
the United States as to the revision of the Montreux Convention, though they 
considered this a not particularly urgent question. However, if the Turkish 
or Soviet Governments desired to call a conference for the revision of the con- 
vention, they would be ready to take part in it. 

The Turkish reply to the American suggestions may be summarized as 
follows : 


It is for the International Conference of the signatories mentioned in 
the text of the Montreux Convention to determine the means of recon- 
ciling the principle of the free passage of merchantmen and men-of-war 
through the Straits with the sovereign rights and security of Turkey. 
Only after the views of the three Powers concerned had been communi- 
cated to Turkey, could she make known her own opinion. 

The Turkish Government considered that the suggestions deserved to 
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be accepted as a basis for discussion under certain conditions and reser- 
vations. 

As to the participation of the United States in the projected con- 
ference, Turkey considered American participation as an imperative 
international necessity. 


The Soviets did not make known their suggestions concerning the revision 
of the Montreux Convention, but with all their powerful means of publicity 
they intensified their war of nerves; they made propaganda for the cession 
to Soviet Russia of the districts of Kars and Ardahan. We had once answered 
“No”; it is still “No,” and it will always be “No.” Turkish reaction to this 
propaganda aiming at her fundamental integrity was restrained. Witness 
the many statements made by Turkish statesmen emphasizing the value we 
attribute to good relations with Soviet Russia, providing that our sovereignty 
and our integrity are respected. 

On August 8, 1946, we received from the Soviet Government a note in 
which they suggested that a new régime should be established for the Straits 
in accordance with the following principles: 

(1) the Straits to be always open to the transit of merchantmen of all 
countries ; 

(2) the Straits to be always open to the transit of warships belonging 
to the Black Sea Powers; 

(3) passage through the Straits to be forbidden to warships belonging 
to other than Black Sea Powers, except in specially provided cases ; 

(4) the establishment of the régime of the Straits as the sole sea route 
leading out of and into the Black Sea, to be within the competence 
of Turkey and the other Black Sea Powers; 

(5) Turkey and the Soviet Union, as the Powers most interested, to 
organize by joint means the defence of the Straits to prevent their 
use by other States for purposes detrimental to the Black Sea 
Powers. 

The Soviets also handed the same note to the British and American Govern- 
ments. 

The reply of the Turkish Government, sent on August 22, 1946, was, 
briefly, as follows: We stated that provided the revision were made in con- 
formity with the procedure laid down by the Convention of Montreux, we 
would be ready to consider, as a basis for discussion, in a conference including 
all the signatories of the Montreux Convention and the United States, with 
the exception of Japan, the first three points in the proposals, which were 
more or less identical with the suggestions of the United States, but pointed 
out that we could not agree with the Soviet proposal under point 4 that the 
new régime should be the concern exclusively of the Black Sea Powers and 
Turkey, because it excluded other interested countries, signatories of the 
Montreux Convention, who had an equal right to participate in the negoti- 
ations and in the signature of the revised text. 
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Turkey refused to accept the Soviet proposal under point 5, that Turkey 
and the Soviet Union should organize the defence of the Straits by joint 
means, as being incompatible with her sovereign rights. The defence of Tur- 
kish soil is the chief duty of the Turkish people who, never, in the course of 
history, have failed to accomplish this sacred task. We could not accept a 
kind of juxtaposition of Turkish sovereignty with that of a foreign sovereignty. 
Instead of trying to obtain a privileged strategic position in the Straits, a 
matter incompatible with the sovereignty of Turkey, Russia would certainly 
do better to rely on Turkish friendship which is the best possible guarantee of 
her security. Turkey, on her side, is ready to do her best to restore this friend- 
ship provided this wish is shared by Russia. 

We also made it clear that the Soviet proposals completely ignored the 
United Nations. As a co-signatory with Soviet Russia of the San Francisco 
Charter, Turkey argues that the security of every country must be under the 
guarantee of the United Nations. 

The Soviets were informed that the Turkish reply had been transmitted to 
the signatories of the Montreux Convention, Japan excepted, and also to the 
United States, whose participation in the Conference for the revision of the 
treaty is warmly desired. British and American attitudes towards the revision 
of the international régime of the Straits have been in line with the Turkish 
point of view. 

We received on September 24, 1946, a Note from Soviet Russia bearing 
the answer to our Note. They reiterated their previous demands and insisted 
that before the convocation of the conference for the revision of the Montreux 
Convention, in conformity with the decision of the Potsdam Agreement, the 
question must be negotiated between our two Governments. With the des- 
patch of the second Soviet Note a systematic propaganda against Turkish 
policy was also launched. Again and again, we heard that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in spite of the friendly attitude of Soviet Russia, was blindly following 
Anglo-Saxon policy to the great detriment of Turkey and the Turkish people. 
The aim of this propaganda was, of course, to disturb public opinion in 
Turkey. 

We replied again on October 18, 1946. After refuting word for word 
various imputations contained in the Soviet Note, we stated that the pre- 
paratory work suggested by the Potsdam Agreement, i.e., “as a next step 
direct conversations between each of the Governments and the Turkish 
Government,” had been in fact carried out by the exchange of Notes between 
the Governments, and the views of everybody being thus clarified, it was use- 
less to proceed to further exchanges of view by correspondence. While main- 
taining the attitude already expressed in the first Turkish reply as well as 
in the new one about points 4 and 5 of the Soviet claims, the Turkish Govern- 
ment said it was ready to attend a conference, comprising the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, Great Britain, France and all the signatories of the Montreux 
Convention, excepting Japan, with a view to negotiating the revision of the 
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convention. The Soviets were again informed that copies of this Note had been 
handed to the United States and the British Governments as well as to the 
governments of all the signatories of the Montreux Convention, excepting 
Japan. British and American reaction is reflected in the Notes handed by them 
to Soviet Russia stressing more or less the same points as in the Turkish 
Note. 

The last Turkish Note has not been answered. I cannot say whether the 
Soviet Government has given any reply to the British and American Notes. 

Since that time there is nothing to show that the Soviets have changed 
their mind. The Soviets should know, better than anybody else, that Turkey 
has been their faithful friend for nearly a quarter of a century and that nothing 
in her attitude, at any time, has been harmful to Russia. Despite this, since 


“the day of the triumphal march of the Soviet armies through Europe, we have 


been the object of impossible demands backed by a continuous war of nerves. 
This is unfair. Turkey is, and will remain, a free and sovereign State. She 
cannot allow this new kind of “exclusive friendship” nor relations which 
lead to vassalage, nor can she repudiate her relations and ties with other 
countries. She firmly believes that her association with countries to whom she 
is bound by treaty is not a menace to Soviet Russia. On the contrary, we are 
one of the most peaceful countries in the world and the following may be 
given as an example. Turkey freely chose to associate herself with Great 
Britain at a time when it seemed that all chances of gain were on the other 
side. We do not regret this association, we are proud of it. 

Great Britain is a great country, we were a great country, and the most 
remarkable tie binding our peoples is their fortitude in the face of adversity. 
I am convinced that never in history have the interests of both our countries 
been so close, or so well knitted together in a common ideal and task of peace. 

A wonderful opportunity is offered to all nations; more than an oppor- 
tunity, a reality. The United Nations can and must be the supreme sanctuary 
of peace and security. The dream of the ordinary man is to see a security 
system established throughout the world, which, like any village police force, 
can be called upon to ensure that the evildoer, great or small, is prevented 
from doing any harm, or is punished for his mischief. 


Address at Chathain House 
June 24, 1947. 








THE U.S.S.R. REVISITED 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


THE three most striking facts about Soviet Russia today are elementary 
ones which confront one wherever one goes: they are the need, the discipline, 
and the fear. I shall consider them in that order. But there is another primary 
fact of quite a different kind, and all important. Quite a remarkable fact in 
itself. I refer to the fact of the continued survival of the U.S.S.R. This is a 
miracle which is too often taken for granted. It is, indeed, a recurrent miracle. 
So long as we inhabit a world of sovereign nations and power politics, so 
long, that is, as the first duty of all statesmen is to preserve the coherence, 
integrity and independence of their own countries, we have to admit that any 
régime which contrives to hold together the hopelessly fluid and anarchic 
people of the Russian plain (to say nothing of the great Russian Empire), has 
fulfilled its first duty in face of the heaviest odds and, therefore, has justified 
itself. I question whether any régime but the existing Stalin régime could 
have held Russia together in the fight against Germany and emerged with the 
Russian Empire not only intact but enlarged. This does not mean that the 
Russian people, in peace-time, might not be much happier under a different 
régime. Left to themselves, indeed, they would almost certainly have broken 
up into innumerable small and fairly primitive communities. They would, in 
a word, have ceased to be citizens of the U.S.S.R. And by now they would 
have been swallowed up by Germany and Japan. The price they pay for being 
citizens of an independent nation is Marshal Stalin. It is a formidable price, 
but it has its compensations. And it is emphatically not the first duty of a 
statesman in this current phase of world society to ask whether his people 
would be happier and better off under an alien government. The sovereign 
nation is still the order of the day, and until this ceases to be so the states- 
man who puts anything above the survival of the nation he rules quite simply 
betrays his trust. If we do not like that we had better start arranging things 
differently. Stalin held the Russian people together and forced them to arm 
themselves at the cost of inconceivable suffering. Nobody else, I believe, 
would have proved sufficiently hard and ruthless and single-minded to pay, 
or force others to pay, the necessary price. It is only possible to appreciate 
the magnitude of his achievement, for better or for worse, if we know some- 
thing about the nature of the Russian people and if we consider our other 
three salient facts of life in Russia today: the need, the discipline, and the 
fear. 

I shall deal first with the need. It is useless to think of Russia today other- 
wise than in terms of desperate, to us inconceivable, hard-up-ness. I am not 
discussing standards of living. (Far too much fuss has been made in the past 
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about the grimness and poverty of life in Russia—grim and threadbare enough 
by our standards it always has been since the revolution, but not, except in 
periods of acute crisis, by Russian standards, the standards, that is, of the 
Russian masses.) I mean the destitution caused directly by the late war, in 
part by the impact of the war itself, in part by the Government’s preparations 
for it. And this is overwhelming. 

People tell me they are sick and tired of hearing about the sufferings of 
Russia in the war, of the millions of dead men and women and of the whole- 
sale devastation. But in fact they have scarcely begun to hear of them. They 
know, as an abstraction, that between ten and twenty million people died. 
They know, again as an abstraction, that the Germans destroyed everything 
that stood in their way as they retreated. But they do not seem to know, most 
of them, that six hundred thousand people died of starvation during the seige 
of Leningrad and that the corpses, which could not be buried in winter, were 
kept indoors, the deaths not registered, so that the survivors could go on 
drawing the rations of the dead, when there were any to draw. They do not 
seem to know that the people of Moscow during the winters of 1941 and 1942 
lived without heat and without light and without gas for cooking for weeks on 
end, on virtually nothing but black bread—not primitive peasants, but highly 
cultivated human beings working with their brains. And they do not seem to 
know that German destructiveness did not consist merely in blowing up 
factories and power stations and locomotives and tractors, but was carried 
down to the last detail—so that all the way from Mozhaisk to Smolensk, for 
example, every single telegraph pole along that interminable railway line had 
been chopped down six inches from the ground, and wheelbarrows were 
destroyed or removed with as single-minded a passion as five-ton trucks and 
tractors. They do not seem to know that the present shortage of tractors, 
horses, and cows tu pull the ploughs, which themselves no longer exist, is such 
that a most familiar sight in the spring of this year was to see twenty or thirty 
peasant women turning the soil cf a hundred acre field with spades and dib- 
bing the potatoes in by hand. 

And even if we do know these things theoretically, they have not been 
grasped. So that one must go on repeating them again and again and again. 
Because if we had grasped these simple human facts we should not spend so 
much time wondering what the Russians mean by, for example, their impoas- 
sible demands for reparations. We should know that what they above all mean 
is, quite simply, reparations. And we should not wonder why the Russians 
were occupying so much of Europe; we should know that the Russians were 
there in the first place to lay hold of everything they could move back to 
Russia. All under pressure of this appalling need. 

It is not enough to exclaim that this is a short-sighted policy and, as it 
were, wave it off the map. Of course it is short-sighted. I have no doubt that 
the men in the Kremlin know that as well as anyone. It is short-sighted to sell 
valued possessions at a loss to satisfy an immediate need. It is short-sighted 
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to borrow at exorbitant interest. But the knowledge of this does not do away 
with the need. And there are times when men have had to borrow at exorbitant 
interest or die then and there. Most have then borrowed and hoped for some- 
thing to turn up before the interest fell due. Russia has grabbed all she can 
and has tried to grab more, the first supreme and urgent need being to keep 
the Russian people on their feet from day to day now. 

The Russian Government itself is largely responsible for the failure of 
the Western nations to realize the intensity of Russia’s need. During the war 
it laboured ruthlessly to conceal the true conditions of life, as, for example, 
the Leningrad famine, for fear of giving encouragement and comfort to the 
Germans. Since the war, except when the demand for reparations has been 
directly in question, as at the Moscow Conference, it has laboured even more 
ruthlessly to conceal the true conditions of life in order to hide Russia’s 
temporary weakness from the rest of the world, particularly from Great 
Britain and the United States. That may be called a short-sighted policy too. 
Perhaps it is. But the appearance of immediate strength, built up at infinite 
cost in human suffering, has nevertheless enabled the Kremlin to get its way 
in Eastern Europe, upon which it set great store. 

The need is universal and it covers almost everything. As the people feel it, 
the priorities would probably be in this order. Food—above all food—clothing, 
housing, rest, consumer goods other than clothing, communal amenities, trans- 
port. But, as the Government sees it, the priorities are more like this, or 
were until a few months ago. Heavy industry (which is, of course, not a 
popular need at all, although its improvement is necessary for the satisfaction 
of some popular needs, as well as for other things, such as tanks), food (which 
means agriculture), communal amenities, housing, transport, consumer goods 
including clothing, and, finally, after a long time, rest. The conflict between 
these two lists of priorities is a reflection of the conflict between the people 
and the Government of Russia. During the past few months there has been 
every sign that the Kremlin has in effect amended the current five-year plan 
and has given agriculture first priority over heavy industry, and clothing 
priority over transport and communal amenities. But this is probably only 
temporary. Where agriculture is concerned it is the direct and immediate 
result of last year’s terrible drought. The promised stepping up of light indus- 
try for clothing at the expense of heavy industry is evidently a direct response 
to reports from the trade unions and the Party cells that they could get far 
more work out of the artisans and the peasants if everyone had a pair of good 
shoes. But broadly speaking, the list of priorities is as I have given it; and so 
long as the discrepancy between the Government’s list and the people’s list is 


as acute as it is today the ideal unity of Government and people will not be 
achieved. 


This does not mean the prospect of popular revolt, or anything like it. 
It simply means that there will be frequent discontent, some demoralization, 
and a great deal of instinctive “ca’canny”—which is the Soviet equivalent of 
absenteeism. The main reason for the, to our eyes, curious emphasis on com- 
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munal amenities is quite simple; it is not in fact at all curious. We have a 
housing shortage in Britain, but that does not mean that we turn theatres and 
cinemas into blocks of flats. It does not even stop us from putting up more 
cinemas. The Russian housing shortage is appalling—it was intolerable in the 
cities before the war and has now been magnified to the point where Moscow 
has about five million people, a million of whom are unregistered, living in 
houses for two million; while the countryside—all the countryside west of 
Moscow and Stalingrad—is now in even worse condition, with families by 
tens of thousands living in holes in rubble or large dugouts roofed with earth. 
The Russian forests in the north could provide all the timber required; but 
there is neither the machinery to cut and shape the trees nor the transport to 
bring them where they are wanted. In face of this shortage the only immediate 
course to adopt is to use the available material on magnificent communal 
centres which take the minds of the people off their own troubles and at the 
same time fill them with a sense of pride. And this is done. In the case of a city 
like Stalingrad the first thing is to rebuild the factories, the people housing 
themselves in the rubble as best they may; the second thing is to put a bit of 
colour into the lives of these modern cave-dwellers, and a new communal 
centre can provide this with less trouble and effort than would be required to 
rebuild a single street of apartment houses. So the houses come later. 

The drought in the summer of 1946 was for a long time concealed. But it 
was finally hinted at as the reason for the continued existence of bread ration- 
ing by Zhdanov on the occasion of the 1946 anniversary of the October 
revolution. In January 1947 it was officially declared to have been the most ser- 
ious drought since 1891, which was the year of the greatest famine. Even the 
1921 drought was not so intense and extensive. But the 1891 and 1921 famines 
have not been repeated because, in spite of the ravages of war, the Soviet 
economy has proved sufficiently strong, flexible and well developed to stand 
the strain—just. There was a good harvest east of the Urals, above all in 
Altai and Kazakstan, where in Tsarist days there was no developed agricul- 
ture, and somehow the communication system, immensely developed under 
Mr. Kaganovitch but stricken by the war, managed to function adequately. 
Even so there have been terrible times in the Ukraine, and all through the 
Black Earth belt to Saratov on the Volga. In Roumania the same drought 
led to stark famine. As far as one can make out there has not been stark 
famine in any of the Russian lands. People are ill and unable to work for 
lack of food in certain areas. Industrial and agricultural output has fallen 
accordingly. The bread ration for White Russia and the Ukraine is some- 
thing like 250 grammes a day, against 550 for an able-bodied worker in the 
rest of Russia. That is the barest subsistence ration and you can do no work 
on it. If it had not been for U.N.R.R.A., which is now being dissolved, and 
certain Soviet improvements in transport and agriculture referred to above it 
would have resulted in nothing less than famine. As it is, it has to be recorded 
that, for the first time in history, a Government of Russia has succeeded in 
preventing a first-class drought from killing millions. That is the sort of thing 
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the Communist Party of Russia has always said it would do, and it seems to be 
doing it. 

The effect of this natural calamity on the rest of Russia, and notably 
Moscow, has been most marked. The continuance of bread-rationing was a 
bitter disappointment. The increase of prices for off-the-ration foods in the 
new so-called commercial shops threw millions back on their barely sufficient 
rations and caused millions more to take on extra work for roubles with which 
to buy food. What one might call the white-collar class in the cities is killing 
itself with overwork; and when it has bought the extra food it has no money 
over for such clothes as there are. It is a common thing to find a man doing 
three separate jobs. The main trouble is that legitimate dependants simply 
do not get enough to keep them going. By legitimate dependants I mean 
semi-invalids, grandparents, etc. Their ration is not intended to drive them to 
work. It is admitted that they are incapable of work; but they get barely 
enough to keep body and soul together in repose. By illegitimate dependants 
I mean wives without children, or with children over ten. These are not 
recognized as dependants. They are driven to work, or to be wholly parasitic 
on their husbands, by the simple means of withholding all food until they do 
work. “He who shall not work, neither shall he eat” in the quasi-Biblical 
phrase of the Stalin Constitution. They receive a ration card entitling them 
each week to one box of matches and one packet of salt. Nothing else. So, 
unless their parents or husbands can support them off the ration—on potatoes 


at 20 roubles a kilo and bread at 10 roubles a slice and meat at 450 roubles 
a kilo, they have to go to work too. 


In a word, most Russians in the cities just now feel they are worse off than 
ever before. It is a feeling that we in Britain sometimes have, and, like ours, it 
is illusory. They are a great deal better off than they were in 1942 and 1943, 
but nothing like so well off as in 1944 and 1945, when life began to brighten 
a good deal. The recent decline is due above all to the drought, but partly 
also to the exhaustion of those consumer goods that came from Russian 
occupied countries. These do not last for ever. On the other hand, if there is 
a good harvest in 1947, as at present promises, and if the Russian Govern- 
ment does not starve its own people by exporting too much grain to Britain, 
to France, or to Eastern Europe in pursuance of a carefully calculated foreign 
policy, people will feel a great deal better this time next year and life will be 
more cheerful again. 

It will have been gathered that the drought and German wickedness are 
not the only things responsible for the present extreme shortage of the things 
the Russian people want, from food downwards. The other responsible agent 
is the Soviet Government itself. I mentioned heavy industry as number one 
priority, at any rate as laid down in the current five-year plan. Heavy indus- 
try, and notably the production of steel, has to be built up to make machines 
for light industry; but not on the scale at present underaken. Heavy industry 
is also required for making armaments, and large sums of money and tremen- 
dous efforts are being devoted to this barren purpose, increasing the present 
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suffering of the Russian people accordingly. Further, there is an immense 
expenditure of manpower and material on the creation of new centres in the 
fastnesses of Siberia, material and manpower which is thus diverted from the 
restoration of the old centres in the Ukraine. The motive here is also military. 
It is beyond my scope to discuss Russia’s warlike preparations and their 
implications for the future of the world. I mention them only in connection 
with the need of the Russian people, which is, as we have seen, the result partly 
of German destructiveness, partly of a natural calamity, and partly of the 
Kremlin’s obsession, for whatever reason, with Soviet power and war potential. 


The present acute need, it must be remembered, is superimposed upon an 
age-old poverty, which was reduced to destitution by the revolution; after 
twenty-five years of sacrificial toil, the people were winning through to slight 
but real alleviation just when Hitler attacked and threw everything back—but 
not, which is the remarkable thing, to chaos. Some of the correspondents with 
me in Moscow for the conference in April 1947 mistook the monuments of 
this centuries-old need for signs of decay beneath the present régime. It is 
important not to make this mistake. Quite apart from being unfair to the new 
Russia, it leads one to believe that the Soviet Union is weaker than it really 
is. I have spent a good deal of time in the last two years trying to persuade 
people that Russia is nothing like the iron monster that people imagine her to 
be. But now the pendulum is swinging too far in the other direction. Russia 
is nothing like so strong as she looks from a distance, but she is a very great 
deal stronger than she looks from close to. Most of us would think it the end 


of all things if we had to go home to a dugout. The Russian hates it, but for 
him it is very far from the end. 


I have dealt at particular length with the need because that gives the 


background against which the other points, the discipline and the fear, are 
thrown up. 


By discipline I mean particularly Party discipline. For nearly a year now 
a fairly continuous purge has been going on in Russia, and particularly of 
course in the Ukraine, where the collective system for agriculture broke 
down during the war. But it has been a very mild purge. Instead of being 
liquidated, as on past occasions, offenders are more usually reprimanded, sent 
away on some unpleasant assignment for a few months, and then brought 
back again into their own line of business. I met two or three men who had 
only recently been disgraced, but who were now back at their own work, as 
though nothing had happened. The full weight of the purge was felt within 
the Party itself; and its aim seems to have been partly to restore the Party 
discipline, which had got a little ragged during the war; partly to reduce the 
Party numbers, which had become swollen to something like seven millions 
during the war—deliberately and for a special purpose; and partly to elimi- 
nate certain opposition elements to the ruling authority, and thus to prepare 
for the next and enormously delayed Party Congress, at which a good deal of 
criticism could well be expected. All that refers to the cleaning up of the 
Party itself. Outside the Party, the main object of the purge has been to 
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strengthen the position of the Party in the country and to stop certain ten- 
dencies deliberately encouraged during the war—for instance, the glorification 


of the army, and the glorification of the Russian tradition as opposed to the 
Soviet tradition. 


All this was only to be expected. But what is interesting and new is the 
extreme mildness of the purge, and the fact that the Kremlin’s bark has been 
very much worse than its bite. Offenders are spoken to more in sorrow than 
in anger. And, in a word, there is a deliberate and widespread effort to present 
Stalin as a stern but understanding father, instead of as a jealous god. You 
see this reflected in the Russian theatre, which, by and large, is in a very 
poor state just now. It is the day of the little man, of difficult choices, of gal- 
lant striving after the good. One of the most popular plays in Moscow—I for- 
get its title—is about a young woman who has to choose between a dashing 
young Red Army hero and a rather dim young engineer who worked without 
glory throvgh the war. At first the soldier has it all his own way; but in the 
end, to great applause, the young technician wins out. The heroine has done 
the right thing. Of course, we knew she would: our Soviet young women can 
always be relied upon to do the right thing. That is the atmosphere. But the 
dashing young hero, so recently the most feted man in the world, does not 
quite know whether he is coming or going. This paternalism is also reflected 
in the recent abolition of the death penalty, in the emphasis on the watch-dog 
character—a watch-dog for the people, of course—of the public prosecutor’s 
office, and in the promise of some sort of habeas corpus. 

The immediate aim behind this development—and this brings me to my 
next point, the fear—is, I think, twofold. The obvious aim, is to reassure the 
people and give them a renewed sense of security: to do away with fear. 
The longer-term aim, which is more controversial, is I believe, to prepare 
the country for a disengaging action, which is now taking place, a withdrawal 
all along the line, a turning inwards and away from the corrupt and tainted 
Western world, in the traditional Russian manner. I cannot develop this 
thesis now: it has more to do with Soviet foreign policy than with the 
impressions gathered on a short return visit to Moscow. It is a matter easier 
to study outside than inside Russia. But I had better put on record, if only as 
a pointer to the new paternalism or parochialism (it is very far from new 
in principle) which is so noticeable in Russia today, that what I believe the 
main line of Russian foreign policy to be is, precisely, a concealed withdrawal, 
a retreat without loss of face. Stalin has taken all he can out of Europe, and 
he is now getting out under cover of a noisy rearguard action. We shall hear 
less and less of Russia in Europe, and more and more of communism—and 
the two are not necessarily synonymous. 


There are three kinds of fear in Russia today. There is the fear in the 
Kremlin of external attack, which is partly doctrinal and partly pathological. 
Tied up with this, of course, is the Kremlin’s fear of internal breakdown, 
caused not by revolt, but by the non-fulfilnient of the Plans owing to voluntary 
or involuntary feebleness of effort on the part of the people. Then there is the 
fear of the people themselves, which is two-fold—internal and external. There is 
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nothing new about the fear of the N.K.V.D., the fear of the jealous god, 
which Stalin is now trying to replace with healthy respect for the heavy 
father ; he will not do that in a day, and meanwhile the fear remains. But the 
second sort of fear is quite new. It is fear of war at any moment. The Russian 
people do not like war, they have never liked it, they have had a great deal 
of it. Russian women when they hear of a great victory do not rejoice: they 
weep—because a victory means casualties. They are now, or they were when 
I was there, going about in deadly fear that war may break out tomorrow. 
“How is the conference going? Is it to be war or peace?” You heard that 
pathetic, urgent question, on every side, wherever you went. It sounds 
unbelievable, but it is true. And the people have their Government to thank 
for this fear. The Government is afraid of war too; but not of immediate 
war. They are afraid of war some time in the next twenty years, before they 
are ready for it. But this fear, which a year ago they deliberately instilled into 
the people, and are now trying hard to remove, is something quite different. 
It was artificial and calculated propaganda which miscarried. In order to keep 
the workers and the peasants up to scratch and to excuse themselves for 
making the people go without for still longer, they manufactured an artificial 
war-scare—so successfully that instead of stimulating the people to further 
effort it had a paralysing effect. This was really too much. After all the years 
of rewardless toil, after winning the greatest war in history, to be faced with 
a new war then and there—it just was not worth it. And so the Government 
has had to back pedal: Stalin makes reassuring observations to visiting 
journalists ; and the death penalty is abolished because an era of settled peace 
lies ahead—that sort of thing. It will be some time before this new line begins 
to take effect. Meanwhile the people are hungry, weary, starved of colour, 
bewildered and desperately frightened. 

And meanwhile the Kremlin goes on with its appalling self-appointed task 
of achieving production parity with the United States, with, when this year’s 
harvest is in, steel once more as the first priority, and, while it does this, of 
turning Russia into a fortress, consolidating what it can of its external gains, 
setting up obedient governments before evacuating countries that it cannot 
hold, and using foreign Communist Parties and national jealousies to keep the 
rest of the world as weak as possible by creating division and fratricidal strife. 

That, then, is a general impression of the way Russia is living, and going, 
just two years after the war. The picture for the Russians themselves is 
coloured warmly by the sacrificial ardour of many millions, especially the 
young, and high-lighted by the very real achievements of the Soviet régime. 
But for us there is little comfort in it. There is only one key to the Russian 
problem, and that is not in Russia but at home. If we keep our own house in 
order, we need fear nothing from Russia. This means creating a society so 
strong and fair and just that it has no use for communism. If we cannot do 
this, then we shall have failed—and where there is failure the Communists, the 
Moscow Communists, take over. But not until we have failed. 


Address at Chatham House 
June 12, 1947. 





CENTRAL AMERICA 


PETER SMITHERS 


TRAVELLING through Central America upon Admiralty business took me 
to the remotest places upon the coast of the five republics. The plot of my 
travels looks like the web of an unorthodox spider. I was an. inquisitive 
traveller, and to such people Central America offers so great a profusion 
of material that over a period of years no two days need much resemble 
one another. For the most casual observer there is a landscape of startling 
and dramatic proportions; chains of volcanoes in all stages of development 
and decay provide a background of violence and calamity. A flora and silva 
of unrivalled diversity and grandeur thrive upon a variety of soils and in 
a climate which ranges from the specialized conditions of high-altitude 
rain-forest to the sizzling heat of the coastal plains. Insects, birds and 
animals each provide a brilliant display of colour, form and purpose. In 
this Eden-like setting, the works of man have provided successively the 
archeological monuments of the Maya civilization, the architectural grace 
of the Spanish colonial masons, a variety of tribal Indian culture, tradition 
and craft, and a striking development of modern tropical agriculture. Finally 
there’ is a range of political problems which make up in their intensity any- 
thing which they lack in scale. 

Each of these topics is material for a life’s labour of research; and all 
have the allure of the unexplored, offering the certainty of new discovery. 
My paper will, however, be confined to four matters which have an inter- 
national significance. They are: the possibility of a Central American Union, 
the difference in development between the Central American republics and 
similar colonial territories, the Belize controversy and international com- 
munications. 

Statistics can be found in books, and the spoken word is not their proper 
vehicle. But in order to preserve a sense of proportion I shall point out how 
these countries relate to one another in size and population. Guatemala, the 
most populous of the republics, has an area of 48,000 square miles and 
about 3%4 million people, mostly Indian. El Salvador, the smallest republic 
and also the most intensively developed, has an area of 13,000 square miles 
and a population of 134 millions, white, mestizo and Indian. Honduras with 
an area of 46,000 square miles and a population of a million inhabitants is 
the most sparsely populated of the republics, and her people are mainly 
mestizo and Indian. Nicaragua, the largest of the republics, has an area of 
57,000 square miles and a population of 1% million, white, mestizo and 
Indian. Costa Rica, with an area of 23,000 square miles, has the smallest 
population at three-quarters of a million, almost all white. 
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It is possible to trace a fairly uniform pattern of development in the 
political affairs of the Central American republics, and perhaps of other 
Latin American countries. In the post-colonial period politics in their most 
primitive form amount to nothing more than a struggle for personal power 
between rival leaders and their followers. This I call “pistol-politics,” and 
the Latin American dubs its professors “pistoleros.” Public opinion in such 
conditions plays but little part, and the characteristic of this state is in- 
stability. As public opinion begins to form and to become vocal and effective, 
more permanent forces come into play. Finally public opinion predominates 
at most times over the more personal element in politics, and a relatively 
stable condition is reached. The path of development from the first state to 
the last is strewn with the corpses of political leaders and followers, and 
obscured with the smoke of a hundred revolutions. 

Costa Rica is the only Central American republic which has run the 
full course and is governed in a manner which might be called democratic 
in the English sense of the word. That fact was impressed upon me when 
in 1944 I attended the inauguration of the President. His predecessor, a 
well-known surgeon, was I believe returning to his practice upon com- 
pleting his term of office. The new President was by no means a large-scale 
politician. He had been elected after a hotly contested campaign; and as 
we marched through the streets of the city in procession to the cathedral 
we passed the offices of an opposition newspaper which displayed banners 
reading “Down with Picado!” Such a demonstration in the face of a 
triumphant political party would at that time have been quite unthinkable 
in any of the other four republics, yet in Costa Rica nobody was surprised. 
The free expression of opinion has had a steadying effect upon politics; 
and revolutions and coups are not a matter of daily expectation in Costa 
Rica. That again, is more than can be said for any of the other republics 
at present. The problems which now confront Costa Rica are the fruits of 
her political maturity; social and economic difficulties which afflict every 
democracy. 

El Salvador has progressed less far upon the road. It is difficult to 
enumerate revolutions in Central America; one cannot always tell where 
one ends and another begins. But in 1944 there occurred a series of severe 
political crises accompanied by a good deal of bloodshed, which resulted 
in the deposition of the President. This movement was supported by a large 
body of opinion which resented dictatorial rule, and was not entirely due 
to personal antagonism. It did not, indeed it could not, result immediately 
in political stability and democratic government. After every revolution the 
role of the “ins” and the “outs” is reversed and the feelings intensified. 
Repressive measures are therefore inevitable. But it is probable that El 
Salvador has taken a step forward in the direction of stability, which above 
all else should be the object of government in Central America. 

Guatemala passed through a similar series of crises and revolutions 
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while I was accredited there. For many years the republic had been vigor- 
ously and ably ruled by President Ubico. He had been a model “benevolent” 
dictator ; and whatever the shortcomings of dictatorial rule, Latin America 
provides plenty of illustrations of the fact that a “benevolent” dictator is 
much to be preferred to one without the adjective. President Ubico gave 
to Guatemala the laws and the administration which he considered that her 
welfare demanded, and in many respects he was wise and progressive. But 
public opinion gathered its forces amongst the limited number of literates; 
the concentration camp and the secret police provided plenty of fuel for the 
fire; and the President was finally overthrown in 1944, The immediate result 
appeared to be a falling off in the efficiency of government and the lowering 
of standards; perhaps this was inevitable in the circumstances. Of the men 
who replaced General Ubico some were idealists, some were actuated by 
purely political beliefs as opposed to personal motives, and some were not. 
But in my judgment the change represents a step forward in the evolution 
from pistol-politics towards a form of democratic government; and in this 
process of development El Salvador and Guatemala, though widely different 
from one another, have reached a similar stage of development. 

Honduras has not yet passed beyond the stage of “benevolent” dictator- 
ship. A large mountainous country, with a sparse, mostly Indian and mestizo 
population, few communications and few facilities, it is not surprising that 
she has undertaken no ambitious ventures in popular government. Indeed 
at the present moment, unless education and transport make great progress, 
it is difficult to see how constitutional advances can have much hope of success. 
Honduras lacks the sophisticated elements which all the other republics 
possess, and it is perhaps best governed under a “paternal” rule. But “pa- 
ternal” rule, however good, means instability; and instability is the enemy 
of progress in Central America. 

Nicaragua is the problem child of Central America. Unlike the other four 
republics, her capital is not upon a cool mountain plateau, but is plunged in 
the stifling heat of the Pacific coastal plains. Perhaps a hot climate means 
heated politics. Logically Nicaragua should have advanced at least as far 
both economically and politically as any of the other republics. She has a 
good share of fertile territory and mineral wealth, and a large number of 
educated potential leaders. Yet in economic matters there is much to do; 
and politically Nicaragua remains a military dictatorship. Nowhere is the 
calamity of the “ins” and the “outs” more tragically illustrated. Families 
whisper in the privacy of their own homes in the best style of the romantic 
novel. If you are an “in” you are perpetually upon your guard against 
surprise attack; if you are an “out” you are either in gaol or exile, or under 
supervision, or at least in apprehension of all three. It is not my purpose 
to criticize either the “ins” or the “outs.’”’ Such a state of affairs may be 
as much the fault of the one as of the other; nor is there any guarantee 
that matters would be any different if the parts were reversed. The point 
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of importance to the foreign observer is that the old system of pistol-politics 
still rules in Nicaragua, with the result that her affairs are unstable and 
unpredictable. Indeed during the past few months, if newspaper reports are 
correct, there has been a fresh series of coups to demonstrate this point. 

The political development of Central America therefore ranges from 
the pistol-law of Nicaragua, through the benevolent dictatorship of Hon- 
duras, through the gropings after democracy in El Salvador and Guatemala, 
to the relatively stable democratic rule existing today in Costa Rica. 

The possibility of a union taking place amongst these highly individual- 
istic and diverse States is frequently discussed in all of their capitals. There 
is historical precedent for the idea, though the Central American Union of 
early independence days was a turbulent and unsuccessful experiment. There 
are also the exemplary United States and Mexican federations close at 
hand. There is a widespread feeling in Latin American countries that be- 
cause they are divided into small units, they fail to carry that weight in 
world affairs which is collectively their due. In Central America in particular, 
where the units are very small, the lesson is even more pointed. Even the 
burden of diplomatic representation is heavily felt. There is also a genuine 
feeling of common interest, common culture and common aspirations; and 
a belief that joint action could provide better social, educational and economic 
development. 

Beside these permanent and sensible motives towards a closer union, 
there are accidental forces working in the same direction. The very instability 
of some Central American Governments leads them to look over their fron- 
tiers for support against enemies at home. Such agreements have occurred 
in the past and are likely to occur again. A recent move towards a union 
in some form between El Salvador and Guatemala was perhaps a measure 
of the instability of two newly installed governments. The move was clothed 
in the verbiage of Central American unity, and the verbiage may well have 
been sincere. Here I would merely point out that such agreements or sug- 
gestions of a union do not necessarily carry their face value. 

In my view the factors making for a union are much outweighed by 
those making in a contrary direction. By far the most important of these 
is the instability of the Central American Governments, and the different 
stages of development in which they find themselves. It is most unlikely that 
Costa Rica, from her point of relative vantage, would in any circumstances 
be willing to entangle herself in the troubles of Nicaragua; and a Central 
American Union without Costa Rica would not be a reality. A federal 
arrangement implies a surrender of sovereignty; and at the other end of 
the scale it is most unlikely that the “ins” in Nicaragua would be willing 
to make any such sacrifice; indeed they could not afford to do so without 
imperilling the basis of their power. A satisfactory union can only take place 
between relatively stable governments; and the prospect of five such existing 
simultaneously in the near future is far from bright. 
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Equally against the chances of a union is the difficulty of communications 
in the area. Costa Rica can only be reached from the other republics by sea 
or air. Honduras is equally inaccessible except for the narrow strip of her 
Pacific corridor, and furthermore she has hardly any internal communications. 
To reach Nicaragua, except by sea or air, is still an adventurous business. 
Until international communications are improved there will not be either 
the social or the commercial basis for a union; such communications exist 
at present only between Guatemala and El Salvador. 

A third factor making against a union is the large floating population 
of refugees, that is to say, the “outs” in exile. A more or less permanent 
accumulation of such people is to be found on the opposite side of every 
Central American frontier. These people often exercise a powerful influence; 
it is axiomatic that they must seek to fish in troubled waters, and the 
expectation of the catch is generally quite good; they certainly would have 
little to gain from a union of existing governments. 

A fourth obstacle to union lies in the fact that each of these very small 
republics possesses a vote in the United Nations. These votes are much prized 
by their possessors, and are exercised with independence and spirit. That 
they should continue in existence is in the interest not only of their possessors 
but of Latin America generally. A Central American Union, with a population 
of only eight or nine millions, would be most unlikely to retain five votes. 

The project for a Central American Union, therefore, while very much 
alive and very much in men’s minds, is unlikely to be realized in the near 
future. 

The Central American republics present some interesting parallels with 
the British colonial territories. After my first visit to Guatemala in 1942 
I took a schooner from Puerto Barrios, sailed up the coast inside the reefs, 
and finally arrived at Belize, the capital of British Honduras. Life in a 
Latin American republic has innumerable delights and graces, but also certain 
frustrations; and I had allowed myself the luxury of imagining that now 
I would see a Central American mainland territory administered in a manner 
which should be an example to the neighbouring independent republics. In 
the administation of justice, in honesty of purpose and sense of public 
spirit this turned out to be the case. But in economic development and the 
amenities of life, a sad disappointment awaited me. 

British Honduras is a territory about three-quarters of the size of El 
Salvador. It has an agreeable climate and considerable natural wealth. Yet 
while El Salvador has a population of 134 millions, British Honduras, or 
Belize as it is generally called in Central America, has only about 60,000. 
The colony lives by exporting mahogany and chicle, and imports practically 
everything else. It has few facilities or amenities of any kind, and is in fact 
today as it was in its origin, a little trading settlement perched precariously 
on the coast. It is not a political unit at all. 

The merit of the Central American republics lies in their independence. 
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They have been unable for a century past to look to anybody but themselves 
for aid and comfort. No mother country would pay their deficits, send out 
administrators, organize defence, or provide famine relief. They have therefore 
become, by sheer force of circumstances, whole and living political organisms. 
They have been compelled to develop subsistence agriculture and subsistence 
industries of a simple nature; food, cloth, soap and other prime necessities 
come from within rather than from without. This development of self- 
sufficiency, even if faltering and partial, has led to increasing prosperity and 
expanding population. 

At the same time, the Central American republics enjoy some of the 
advantages of colonial status through the activities of large American cor- 
porations. The United Fruit Company, the oil companies, and other similar 
concerns, have provided the capital and technicians needed for economic 
development. 

British Honduras, in some senses the sixth State of Central America, 
has had neither the advantage of having to stand on her own feet, nor has 
she received the amount of capital investment which she needs for develop- 
ment. She has therefore neither subsistence agriculture, nor industries, and 
she has not been able to exploit her natural resources in a satisfactory 
manner. If British rule over a tropical territory of this nature is to be 
justified in a period of shortages, both of these deficiencies will have to be 
remedied without further delay. 

In these circumstances it is particularly unfortunate that the status of 
Belize should be in dispute. For many years Guatemala has urged her legal 
claim that Belize should form part of her sovereign territory. The legal 
position is complex, and there is an arguable case on both sides. But the 
legal merits whatever they may be, bear little if any relation to the practical 
needs of today; and what is required is a workable settlement of the dispute. 

The Peten area of Guatemala is virtually cut off from access to the 
outside world by the territory of Belize. The natural outlet for the Peten 
is through Belize. The Peten is a more or less virgin territory inhabited by a 
few Maya tribes, and contains reserves of timber which could be profitably 
exploited at the present time of world shortage. The development of the Peten 
would enlarge the hinterland of the port of Belize and greatly benefit the 
colony. There is therefore broad ground upon which to base a claim for 
revision of the present unsatisfactory position. 

If it were merely a problem of economic development, no doubt an 
agreement would have been reached before now. But there are complicating 
elements on both sides. The Guatemalteco Government has perhaps found 
that the Belize controversy serves the now familiar purpose of distracting 
attention from troubles at home. The measure of the agitation about Belize 
is, therefore, in some sense a measure of the insecurity of the administration 
in Guatemala City. But there is a rising current of opinion in the Western 
Hemisphere flowing against the European colonies, and hostile in particular 
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to those on the mainland. In the United States this antagonism is often the 
cloak for anti-British sentiment; but in Latin America it is the outcome 
of an understandable desire to be allowed to mind one’s own business. British 
and American commercial and political activity in Latin America have in 
the past assumed such proportions, and dollar diplomacy is so alarming a 
spectre to the Latin mind, that the outposts of Anglo-Saxondom are under 
continual fire. Whether the disappearance of the foreign colonies would do 
more good than harm to Latin America must be extremely doubtful; but 
there is no doubt about the strength of political opinion upon the subject. 
Locally in Central America there is a growing feeling of solidarity against 
the outside world; and whatever the local jealousies may be, the five re- 
publics are capable of forming a common front in certain cases, of which 
the Belize controversy is one. Guatemala has obtained the formal support 
of the other four republics for her case; and she is aware that if she were 
to succeed in her claim, she would gain immensely in prestige in the eyes 
of the rest of Latin America. This of course would have agreeable con- 
sequences for the Administration in domestic politics. 

But from the point of view of Guatemala the matter is not so simple as 
that. The population of Belize is known to be opposed most vigorously to 
a transfer of sovereignty, and it is safe to say that 90 per cent or more of 
the inhabitants would be most unwilling to suffer the fate of the Bay 
Islands. Assuming that it were possible to transfer the population, Guatemala 
would be faced with the option of governing an empty territory, or a hostile 
people. In fact, the Government already has its hands full with its own 
problems in the metropolitan territory of Guatemala, and is quite unable to 
provide either the personnel or the resources for any experiments in colonial 
administration and development. 

The claim, in law, is to that part of the colony which formed a portion 
of the ancient Captaincy of Guatemala under the rule of the Spanish Crown. 
This is the greater part of the territory. But if Guatemala succeeds in her 
claim, it is almost certain that Mexico will expect an award of the remainder 
of the colony which was formerly a part of the Captaincy of Yucatan. There 
is therefore a third somewhat unknown quantity upon the diplomatic front. 

It would probably be correct to guess that the Guatemalteco Govern- 
ment would be far from sorry to see the dispute continue on its present 
footing, with Guatemala playing a perpetual David to Britain’s Goliath. 
On the other hand if a settlement were to be reached, it would, from the 
point of view of Guatemala, require to be a strictly practical agreement 
bearing little relation to the legal claims upon which her case at present 
rests. In my view such a settlement could probably have been reached with 
advantage to both sides, at any time from the autumn of 1945 onwards. 
Its main lines would have provided Guatemala with adequate communications 
through British Honduras, enabling her to make full use of the economic 
resources of the Peten; the customs and port facilities would have been 
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adjusted to favour the free flow of transit traffic; there might perhaps have 
been a token cession of territory, or an indemnity to be expended upon the 
development of communications within the Peten up to the Belize frontier. 

It must have come as a disagreeable surprise to the Guatemalteco Govern- 
ment when Britain declared her willingness to submit the dispute to the 
International Court of Justice. It is not good diplomacy to place a friendly 
nation in an impossible position without the chance of dignified retreat; 
yet this was the effect of the British declaration. To refuse the jurisdiction 
of the Court would place Guatemala in a very unfavourable light, since 
she has taken her stand upon the rule of law and the rights of small nations. 
Yet if she were to accept the British offer she would in all probability be 
confronted with an award of sovereignty over the greater part of the colony, 
or with a total rejection of her claim upon legal grounds. The responsibilities 
and burdens involved in the first result would perhaps have proved even 
more embarrassing than the humiliation of the second. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the British offer was followed by a silence of over a year’s 
duration, broken only in June of this year (1947). The Guatemalteco 
Minister in London has now made it clear that Guatemala has accepted 
the jurisdiction of the Court in principle, but has asked for the dispute 
to be settled ex aequo et bono under Article 38 Clause 2 of the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, and not upon the normal legal basis. 
The Minister implied that Britain had rejected this request. 

It is said that no case of this kind has ever been tried in equity, either 
before the present Court or before the Hague Court ; and upon the assumption 
that the Court will not create a precedent, it has been said in press comments 
that the proposal from Guatemala was tantamount to a rejection of the 
jurisdiction altogether. In my view, however, the Guatemalteco suggestion 
was a last attempt to restore fluidity to the situation, and to open a way 
of escape from the legal limitations towards a practical working settlement. 

As the situation stands today, the legal argument is interesting but 
entirely academic, and diplomatically the British have shown little readiness 
to face the real needs of the case. Those needs are for a working agreement 
which will benefit both British Honduras and Guatemala by making possible 
their joint development, which will make British Honduras a partner in 
the economy of Central America, and will at the same time respect the wish 
of the people of the colony to remain under British rule. Such a settlement 
if arrived at through British initiative could do nothing but enhance the 
prestige of Britain in the eyes of the Latin American republics generally. 

In world communications the Isthmus holds a unique position. It is 
obviously both a bridge between the great land masses of North and South 
America and their peoples, and a barrier between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans and their trade. If full advantage is to be taken of the accident of 
nature which gave us the bridge, a road must be built upon it, and a passage 
be provided through it. 
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Continuous rail communications lead from the United States and Canada 
through Mexico to the border of Guatemala. On the other side of the Rio 
Suchiate there begins the International Railway of Central America, a narrow 
gauge system; so that trans-shipment would be necessary even if the 
Suchiate bridge had not been destroyed. The I.R.C.A. runs through Guate- 
mala and El Salvador, ending upon the shores of the Gulf of Fonseca. From 
there onwards communications continue by schooner, donkey-cart, or horse- 
back with a local railway here and there; but there is not even the skeleton 
of a rail route from El Salvador to the Panama Canal, nor is there ever 
likely to be one. 

The Pan-American Highway was intended to provide strategic and 
commercial communications between the United States, Mexico, the Central 
American republics and Panama. At present its continuous stretch ends in 
south Mexico in the State of Oaxaca. Thereafter lies a tract of several 
hundred miles of difficult mountain country. In Guatemala the Highway 
is completed and it runs through that republic and through El Salvador 
and the Pacific corridor of Honduras into Nicaragua. But through Costa 
Rica and Panama there are considerable stretches where no road exists. 
In other words neither the railway nor the road upon the Isthmus bridge 
has yet been completed. It is safe to forecast that the road will be built, and 
there is at least a prospect of its completion within the next ten or fifteen 
years. Its value and significance will be immense, and will increase the 
importance and prospects of the Central American republics in world affairs. 

The Panama Canal provides the passage through the barrier. For com- 
mercial purposes it is apparently adequate. But from the point of view 
of United States naval strategy it leaves much to be desired. A two-ocean 
navy requires facilities for rapid transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and vice versa. Panama is distant from United States home ports. More- 
over the capacity of the canal is a limiting factor in the speed of transfer; 
while the fact that there is but one available route leaves the United States 
Navy particularly vulnerable in an age of super-explosives. There are 
therefore good reasons for the Americans to examine the projects for a 
second canal. 

For this purpose two routes at least are available. The first lies across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in south Mexico. This has the advantage of 
being close to the United States, and of opening at its Atlantic terminal 
within the defences of the Gulf of Mexico. It has the disadvantage of re- 
quiring a big series of locks to carry shipping over a low range of hills. 
Commercially, however, it has a special attraction, in so far as it lies upon 
somewhat different trade routes to those which pass through Panama, and 
it would therefore serve a distinct commercial purpose. 

The second available route passes through Nicaragua, using existing 
river and lake waterways for a great part of the route. This project, which 
has been studied for many years, has the advantage of requiring relatively 
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little cutting and relatively few locks as compared with the Tehuantepec 
route. On the other hand it lies so close to Panama in terms of world 
| — shipping routes, that it would not serve a distinct commercial purpose. 
Whether one or another of these projects will ever materialize must 
depend very much upon considerations of high strategy, and upon the form 
which naval warfare assumes in the future. It is not possible, in such 
circumstances, to make any predictions. But it is safe to say that the problem 
of sea communications through the Isthmus of Central America will loom 
very large indeed in the calculations of naval staffs throughout the world 
during the next few decades. 
| Taking a general view it seems likely that the Central American re- 
La publics, though small in territory and population, will play a greatly increased 
, part in the modern world. Strategically and from the point of view of 
: commercial highways they are of unique importance. Politically they appear 
' 1 to be developing slowly but satisfactorily. Internationally they exercise five 
votes in the United Nations. Economically their importance will increase 
with the expanding world demand for tropical products, and as modern 
science enables the potentialities of the tropics to be fully developed. There 
are interesting lessons to be learned from these small independent republics 
in the relationship of political organization to economic development. Above 
all, these countries are physically almost untouched by the second world war, 
and they should offer an expanding market for foreign goods. In these circum- 
stances it is particularly unfortunate that in Britain it is almost impossible 
to obtain detailed or accurate accounts of current events in Central America. 
If one half of the thought, trouble and expense which had been devoted in 
Britain to forlorn hopes in Europe and the Middle East, had been expended 
in fostering close economic and cultural relations with Latin America generally 
} and with the minor Powers in particular, we would be reaping a rich 
reward today. May I therefore appeal for increased study of the problems 
and possibilities of Latin America in the Northern Hemisphere. 


Address at Chatham House 
May 15, 1947. 








BURMA TWO YEARS AFTER 
LIBERATION 


G. APPLETON 


It is difficult for anyone who has not been in Burma since the liberation 
to appreciate the amount of destruction caused by the war. When the Allied 
troops re-entered Rangoon they found it in an appalling condition, with regard 
to both material destruction and public services. The port had been completely 
put out of action by the Allied air forces. The railway station and the railway 
were unusable. A Burma Government observer, who went in shortly after- 
wards, reckoned that one-half of the public and commercial buildings and 
installations had been very badly damaged and that one-third of the dwelling 
houses had been badly damaged. One of the things that struck all who returned 
was the way in which buildings which had not been destroyed but which had 
been left vacant had been looted. All the furniture, all the sanitary and elec- 
trical fittings, doors and windows and even staircases had been taken away, 
and only the bare shells of the buildings remained. That had been done more 
by the Burmans than by the Japanese. 

Up-country towns suffered even more, because they were not so sub- 
stantially built and were therefore more liable to destruction by fire. Most 
of us thought that Mandalay was the most bombed city in Burma until we 
went to Myingyan, where there was hardly a pre-war building left, to Meiktila 
which was more or less a town of tents, to Myitkyina where only one or two 
substantial houses survived, and to Prome, which was almost completely flat. 

Tremendous damage had been done to the railways by the Royal Air 
Force. Almost every bridge of any size had been destroyed and most of the 
engines had been incapacitated. Out of 242 main line engines before the war, 
only 50 were left and most of those were not in running order. Only 32 
shunters out of 112, only 3,000 wagons out of 10,000 and only 12 passenger 
coaches out of 1,200 were left, and they were all in a deplorable condition. 
Before the war Burma had 500 river steamers, the largest fleet of river steam- 
ers in the world. Almost all of these were put out of action before the British 
left, in order to prevent the Japanese using them, so that Burma’s most impor- 
tant artery, the Irrawaddy, running right up through the country and the wide 
network of rivers and creeks in the delta were without their usual water 
transport. 

Burma produced only 250,000,000 gallons of oil a year, half of one per cent 
of the world’s production, but that was more than enough for Burma and 
supplied a great deal of India’s needs. Oil production was effectively put out 
of action in order to deny its use to the Japanese. The mines, which before 
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the war produced lead, silver and wolfram (Burma was the largest source of 
wolfram in the British Empire), were also rendered useless. 

Before the war Burma produced 7,000,000 tons of rice a year, half of 
which was exported, this trade had completely vanished, because with three 
years of Japanese occupation the country was entirely closed. The timber was 
in a similar state: before the war Burma produced 400,000 tons of teak a year, 
nearly all of which was exported, and 400,000 tons of other hardwoods. All 
the imports on which Burma relied had been cut off, particularly such things 
as machinery, manufactured articles, clothing (almost all of which was im- 
ported) and medicines. 

The situation of the ordinary Burman was, therefore, extremely difficult : 
it was difficult for him to move about the country, to get medicines if his 
family were sick or to get mosquito nets and clothing. Many people in Burma 
were almost in rags by the time of the liberation, because Japan had failed to 
give to Burma any real allocation of cloth. In addition there were the anxieties 
of the unsettled state of the country, over which two campaigns had been 
fought, and the inflation of the Japanese period, with the great rise in the cost 
of living. Even now the cost of living figures are very high. At the end of 
March 1947 they were as follows, compared with a figure of 100 in 1941: 
food 317; fuel and light 250; clothing 377 ; miscellaneous things 400; making 
life generally about three and one half times as expensive as it was before 
the war. 

Naturally, with so much material damage and dislocation of trade and 
production, recovery has been very slow. Many Burmans have been most 
impatient about it, but very few Burmans study outside affairs, and few even 
of those understand the world shortage caused by the war or the difficulties 
caused by the loss of shipping through German submarines. Also, of course, 
they find it hard to understand the slow change-over from war production to 
peace conditions. Their own reluctance to do consistent hard work has made 
reconstruction still more slow, as has also their intense preoccupation with 
politics as opposed to reconstruction. Since the liberation Burma has been 
afire with politics rather than with the more unromantic and harder task of 
reconstruction. 

There were other contributory causes to this slow recovery. I think the 
machinery of government was too cumbersome for a period of emergency such 
as we have gone through and that we needed a good deal more direct rather 
than bureaucratic technique. There was far too rigid a control of finance from 
London, but one can appreciate that the British Government, with its own 
financial difficulties, would be reluctant to allow too free a hand to Burma in 
spending a free-of-interest loan from Britain, which in all probability would 
end as an outright gift. A third reason was that military government ended 
too soon. The countryside was still largely in the hands of dacoits. Moreover, 
while under the control of the military Burma was regarded as a war area 
and the military authorities had priority in the procurement of supplies. When 
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their responsibility was over the Government did not receive the same priority 
in supplies, equipment and shipping. 

Nevertheless a considerable amount of reconstruction has been carried 
out. The railways have made a remarkable recovery. The port is now handling 
export tonnages, and has for some time been handling import tonnages, almost 
up to pre-war standard. The postal services have been largely restored and the 
telecommunications reorganized. When the story of the reconstruction of the 
inland water transport system is told, it will be a most thrilling account, be- 
ginning with the flying in of specially constructed small-engined craft to the 
Chindwin, other craft being brought overland from India. Big parent ships, 
with sometimes as many as twenty craft within their holds, were sent from 
Calcutta, and steamers were built for Burma in the United Kingdom and in 
India. The inland water transport, however, is still but a fraction of what it 
was before the war. 

In order to reconstruct Burma’s trade, the Government worked out a 
system of government projects. These have been most bitterly attacked in 
Burma, and even sympathetic Burmans have been very suspicious of them; 
but the Government was faced with an extremely difficult situation. The 
Burmans had not the necessary experience to reconstruct their own industries, 
and the government realized that the Burmans would resent it if British and 
Indian firms were allowed to start work on their own, so it decided on a series 
of sponsored projects, in which the expert workers of the commercial firms 
became for the time being government agents and, under government direc- 
tion, reconstructed the various industries, such as rice, timber, civil supplies 
and transport. Despite the many difficulties, particularly the suspicions of 
politically-minded Burmans, these projects have resulted in extremely good 
work being done. 

The rice project in particular has been a most successful and profitable 
affair. In the last harvest before Burma was liberated, i.e., the harvest of 
1945-6, hardly enough rice was grown for Burma’s own needs. Before the 
war Burma’s prosperity depended mainly on its rice export of 3,500,000 tons, 
and the great need after liberation was to persuade the cultivators to grow 
a good harvest, so that Burma could export a considerable surplus and thus 
bring in revenue. The harvest reaped in December 1946 and January 1947 
brought in a surplus of nearly one million tons which has been extremely 
welcome in India and South-East Asia, where there is a very serious shortage 
of food. In the first three months of 1947, 236,000 tons of rice have been ex- 
ported from Burma, in spite of the fact that for two out of the three months 
there was a big strike in Rangoon which almost paralysed communications, 
especially in the port. Burma now hopes to be able to export 650,000 tons of 
rice during the nine months ending December 31, 1947. 

The Rice Board, one of the sponsored projects and worked mainly by 
the agents of the commercial firms, last year made a profit of nearly £5,000,000, 
which goes into the exchequer for general reconstruction purposes. That 
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result is a matter of great congratulation for numerous classes of people— 
for the internal transport, railways and river, for the firms and the workers 
who collected the rice, for the port authorities and the workers who put the 
rice on board ship and, most of all, for the Burmese villagers. 

In March 1946 I was in the Burmese villages of the delta and could see 
their condition. Almost the whole of the delta is a mosquito-infested area, yet 
there was hardly one mosquito net in a hundred square miles. Before the war 
every family had its mosquito nets and even the oxen were put under nets 
at night. Last year people had to make a kind of bamboo mat tent, which 
they smeared with cow dung to seal it up as much as possible; then they 
put a wood fire in the middle and sat round it, in the smoke, all through the 
worst nights. The villagers were very badly off for clothing and, when it is 
remembered that rice planting has to be done in the rain and in the flooded 
fields, it will be realized that the villager needs two or three changes of cloth- 
ing. Moreover, the villagers had very little in the way of medicines and, 
owing to the absence of mosquito nets, malaria is very wide-spread. Yet, in 
spite of all those hardships, together with the prevalence of dacoity and un- 
settled conditions, the Burmese villagers produced last season a surplus of one 
million tons of rice. 

In addition to the material damage and trade dislocations there has been 
moral damage and deterioration. Reference has already been made to the 
dacoits ; dacoity, i.e., armed banditry, has always been a popular pastime with 
the Burman. After the liberation, however, with the economic hardship and 
the unsettled state of the country, it became infinitely worse. The Japanese 
left behind about 50,000 arms, with sufficient ammunition for their use which 
accounts for the state of emergency that existed. The military and the Govern- 
ment have recovered 40,000 of those arms and a corresponding amount of 
ammunition, but there are still 10,000 arms in various parts of the country 
and many of them have fallen into the hands of dacoits, some of whom roam 
the countryside in bands of one hundred or more, armed with Sten rifles and 
hand grenades. Large parts of Arakan have been completely out of hand and 
certain districts in Central Burma have been terrorized by bands of well- 
armed dacoits. The morale of the police force has been badly affected by the 
strike in September 1946, and a new police force may have to be established. 
The crime figures for the first quarter of this year were 773 murders and 5,743 
cases of armed dacoity and robbery. As recently as May 3, 1947, 200 armed 
dacoits held up a freight train near Pegu, a town about 50 miles north of 
Rangoon, and robbed it of 27 tons of foodstuffs. Throughout Burma, par- 
ticularly in Rangoon, there has also been an epidemic of petty thieving. That 
again is not new; in an enquiry which the Government of India held about 
the year 1927 Burma, which at that time was within the Indian Empire, was 
shown to be one of the worst provinces of the Indian Empire as regards petty 
thieving. People who live in Rangoon or in any other part of Burma in these 
days have to barricade their verandahs with barbed wire and lock every door, 
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so that almost every room is a watertight compartment, and even then there 
are robberies or attempts at breaking in every month. The Bishop’s house at 
Rangoon—Bishopscourt—was burgled no less than seventeen times during 
1946. 

Education practically ceased for the three years of the Japanese occu- 
pation, and I think we made a very serious mistake when we went back to 
Burma in not tackling at once the reconstruction of education. Education has 
recovered extremely slowly and, as a result, many overgrown schoolboys, who 
had been running about for three years and ought to have been back in their 
high schools or in the university, had nothing to do except enjoy themselves 
in politics; many of them were trained on a semi-military basis by the 
political parties. School teachers were out of work, and out-of-work school 
teachers are always a danger to the peaceable state of any community. Nearly 
all the best buildings in Rangoon and other towns, particularly the schools, 
were requisitioned by the Army or the Royal Air Force, who held on to them 
as long as they could. Two-thirds of Rangoon University is only now being 
handed back to the University by the Army. For all these reasons, discipline 
among the youth of the country, which has never been popular, has become 
even more lax. There has been a general decline in the standards of work- 
manship, in the professions and in the arts and crafts, and it is most noticeable 
among clerks and domestic workers of all kinds. In Burma nature has been 
so bountiful that it has never been necessary for the people to work very 
hard, so the Burman naturally says; “Why should I work hard?”. In these 
days he is even more reluctant to work hard than he was before. A further 
point is that the repression under the Japanese has naturally resulted in a 
reaction and violence of expression, both in print and at meetings, and irre- 
sponsible actions have increased. 

A number of psychological factors are involved in this post-liberation 
period. First of all, we need to appreciate the effect on the minds of most 
Burmans of our inability to defend Burma against the invasion of the Japanese. 
Since Upper Burma was incorporated into the British Empire in 1886, Burma 
had not seen any war within her borders. There had been a long state of 
settled peace and development, and the Japanese invasion came as a great 
shock. Hardly any Burmans appreciated the difference that the attack on 
Pearl Harbor made to the situation, and it was not until well through the war 
that we were allowed to know that the American Navy was so badly crippled 
by the disaster of Pearl Harbor that the whole Allied position in the Far East 
was endangered and almost lost. The fact that an Asiatic nation was able to 
inflict temporary defeats, as we might call them, on such powerful nations as 
the British and the American led to a great loss of prestige for the white race 
generally. Also, the Burmans realized that, although they were a comparatively 
small and unimportant nation (there are only 17,000,000 people in Burma), 
opposing Great Powers were competing for their support and for their raw 
materials, and that they could therefore play a quite important part in balanc- 
ing opposing interests. 
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The Japanese gave to Burma, a nominal independence, which meant that 
Burmans were at any rate in the front window places. They were given posts 
of seeming authority, and the Japanese were very clever in working through 
Burmese leaders, although, of course, the policy dictated was completely 
Japanese and in their own interests. Also, there were no British officials to 
compete for government posts, so Burmans had both the better posts and 
the greater responsibility. A far more serious matter was the disillusionment 
which came when the Burmans found that the independence given to them 
by the Japanese was a counterfeit one. At first they believed the Japanese talk 
about co-prosperity and the Japanese claim to be giving freedom to subject 
nations. When they discovered that the Japanese were exploiting them and 
using them for their own purposes, there came with the disillusionment, I 
am fairly sure, a mental resolve that they would never be caught out in that 
way again. Therefore after the first joy at the return of the British there arose 
a deep distrust of our motives. It was, I believe, a kind of defensive mechanism. 

During the Japanese régime most of the Burmans lived by petty trading. 
Burma then had a closed financial system, and the Japanese printed millions 
of pounds of paper money, amounting, I believe, to about £500 million. With 
the result that there was very high inflation. It was possible to buy a piece of 
property or some eggs or meat at a certain price in the morning and to sell 
it in the evening for several times as much. That petty trading has resulted 
in Burmans wanting to have a larger share of the country’s commerce, but 
they are reluctant to undergo the long apprenticeship which people in the 
West have to experience before they are equipped for leading positions in 
trade. The British firms that have returned to Burma have indeed been eager 
to have Burmese workers and agents, but have not found it easy. I talked to 
the manager of one big importing firm who said: “A Chinese or an Indian 
comes along and he knows exactly what he wants; he knows the quality, the 
amount, and so on. A Burman comes along and all he wants is to have 1,000 
rupees’ worth of goods; he does not know exactly what he wants or how to 
use the goods when he gets them.” Another big firm was eager to replace 
Chinese traders by Burmans, but they found that a Burman came in, put his 
money down for, say 40,000 cigarettes, went out and sold them straight away 
to a Chinese trader in the street at twice the price that he had paid; then the 
Chinese trader sent the cigarettes up the Burma Road as far as he could into 
China, where he made a much bigger profit. In spite of the Burmans’ desire 
for a fairer share of the country’s trade, they have not as yet the experience 
to conduct it. 

The post-war situation is thus marked by a tremendous wave of national- 
ism, which started before the war and which, of course, is part of the great 
wave of nationalism sweeping through the East. For instance, government 
servants, who before the war took very little interest in Burma, have now 
become politically minded, and that has been one of the great difficulties of 
the last two years. This nationalism also shows itself in a new interest in 
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anything Burmese, such as Burmese literature and Burmese history seen 
through the rose-coloured spectacles of the nationalist. Thibaw, whom his- 
torians know as a weak but bloody despot, is now looked upon as almost a 
hero of Burmese history. Young Burmans are eager to study the history of 
their country. Before the war we had the greatest difficulty in persuading Bur- 
mans to join the Burma Research Society ; now they get hold of old copies of 
the Society’s Journal and rewrite the material in their own way. Burmans 
feel that they ought to have all the leading posts in the country and they want 
to have diplomatic representatives abroad. This is natural and right, but many 
Burmans do not realize that this work requires long experience and training. 

Those then are some of the psychological factors behind the situation. Now 
for the political situation itself. Under the Japanese all parties were forcibly 
bound into one by Ba Maw, who formed them into the Mahabama Party, 
which means the Greater Burma Party, on the fascist model. Aung San, who 
helped the Japanese to come into Burma, soon realized that Burmans would 
receive no help from the Japanese, and he organized an underground resistance 
movement and finally came over to the British. After the liberation of Ran- 
goon he formed his resistance forces into the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League and very cleverly took advantage of the situation to establish that party 
as the dominant political party. There has been no doubt about its popularity, 
particularly among the youth of the country. 

Aung San as a military leader (the Japanese gave him the rank of major- 
general) awakened a martial spirit in the Burmans, and many of the young 
men have a real idealism. Most of them are honest and incorruptible, and 
they have had excellent publicity and propaganda, in which they were helped 
very materially, during the early months of the liberation, by communists in 
the British forces, especially in the Royal Air Force. But they were inex- 
perienced and impatient. It was a tragedy that they could not be brought into 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith’s first Executive Council. When they failed in 
that respect, they proceeded to organize opposition, conduct campaigns, ar- 
range demonstrations and rouse enthusiasm, which finally culminated in a 
strike of government servants and the police in September 1946. 

As a result of that strike, the first Executive Council resigned and a new 
Council was formed by the present Governor, in which the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, led by Aung San, had a clear majority. Burma 
really gained self-government in October 1946, when that happened, because 
in practice the Governor was in the hands of his Executive Council. Had 
he gone against the wishes of the Executive Council in any way, they would 
have resigned and the country would have been in turmoil once more. All 
he could do was to use his personal and persuasive influence to help them 
to make wise decisions. They have really tried to tackle the problems of the 
country, but until now they have had their eyes on the elections and their 
tactics have therefore been dictated from that viewpoint. 

The British Government was very wise to take the initiative in December 
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1946 and to invite a deputation to come to England to discuss the situation 
and try to find a plan for Burma’s complete self-government. The delegates 
who came in January 1947 were very impressed by their reception. The con- 
ference took place at Cabinet level, and that removed an old resentment. The 
Burmans had been very critical when three Cabinet Ministers spent many 
months in Delhi and not one of them could be spared to pay a short visit to 
Burma, but with their treatment here both by the Government and by the 
British people generally, the Burmese delegates gained a new idea of the 
British people and went away in a friendly and understanding spirit. Aung 
San had some difficulties when he got back to Burma, but he stood courage- 
ously by the decisions of the London Conference and the country soon fol- 
lowed his lead. U Saw, the pre-war Premier of Burma, who was interned in 
Uganda during the war, and Thakin Ba Sein, the leader of the Dobama 
(Burma for the Burmans) Party, were present at the London Conference, 
and were in seeming agreement until the last moment, when they refused to 
sign the agreement, evidently seeing in the situation a possibility of chal- 
lenging the leadership of Aung San and the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League. 

The election for the Constituent Assembly, for which the London agree- 
ment provided, took place on April 9, 1947. Ba Maw, the Japanese sponsored 
Prime Minister, U Saw and Ba Sein, with their parties, refused to take part 
in the election, accusing the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League of being 
the “stooges” of British imperialism. I think the main reason was that they 
were afraid to risk a “show down” for the election would, I am quite sure, 
have shown that the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League was the dominant 
political party in Burma, stronger than all the other parties put together. Out 
of 210 seats for the Constituent Assembly, the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League won 176, the Karens 24, the Communists 6 and the Anglo-Burmans 4, 
so that the election was a complete victory for the Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom League. But of course, the election was robbed of its real value by the 
fact that the other parties refused to participate. The failure of the Com- 
munists was surprising for they have been very active and astute, with clever 
propaganda, and two very capable leaders in Than Tun and Thein Pe. 

I think it can be said that on the whole the Burmans acquiesced in the 
Japanese occupation. The same may be said about the Shans, but the Kachins 
and the Chins, who are frontier peoples, and the Karens, who were originally 
a frontier people, were aggressively loyal to the British connection. There is 
no doubt, I think, that those people would like to remain with Britain rather 
than go into an independent Burma State, but this would necessitate very 
considerable financial help from Great Britain, and I gather that the promise 
of that financial help has not been forthcoming; so they are now looking to 
Burma for that help. Of course ultimately Burma must be a unity; that has 
been the long-term policy of the British Government for some time. The 
frontier peoples depend almost entirely on political Burma for communica- 
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tions and trade, and one cannot imagine any Burmese Ministry regarding 
with equanimity its frontiers being held by other independent peoples. The 
present development, which has been extraordinarily rapid is the only possible 
one, so long as we can be sure that the frontier peoples really know what they 
are deciding and so long as we do not assume that the vocal people are the 
only ones who have any opinion. Those are two points about which I have a 
little misgiving, but there has certainly been a remarkable rapprochement 
between the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League and the hill peoples. 
Forty-five members for the Constituent Assembly have recently been elected 
by the Chins and the Kachins. 

The Karens are in a different position. They were originally a hill people. 
They number about 1 1/3 million, but over one million of them live in political 
Burma, inextricably mingled with the Burmans. They have deep misgivings 
about their future, and they have a traditional distrust of the Burmans, which 
was increased by the treatment which they received during the British retreat 
from Burma in 1942, when the Burma National Army behaved very cruelly 
to many of the Karens in the delta area. The Karens are therefore very 
unhappy at the moment. In August 1946 they sent a good will mission to 
Britain which was given a great reception, especially from Force 136 men 
who had worked among the Karens. But they did not gain the political safe- 
guards they had hoped for. From disappointment with Great Britain and 
with their fears of the future, the main political body decided not to take part 
in the elections. That was, in my opinion, a great mistake, because the Karens 
have been allotted 24 seats out of 210, and that means they have enough 
representatives to make their voice heard. Now 24 other Karens have been 
elected, nearly all of them nominees of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League. 

I think that Britain should make some gesture to the Karens, to show that 
we still remember with gratitude their loyalty and that we are anxious about 
their future. I have been wondering whether we could not have some kind of 
scholarship endowment for the Karens, the Chins and the Kachins, for whom 
we have a great responsibility. A sum of £30,000 would enable 30 young 
Karens and a few Kachins and Chins to be trained in various ways. These 
peoples need trained educationists, journalists, doctors and rural welfare 
workers. 

The Anglo-Burmans are another community who are looking at the future 
with some anxiety. There are about 20,000 of them, about half being Anglo- 
Indians whose origin is India and about half Anglo-Burmans whose home is 
Burma. The Anglo-Burmans have more backbone than the Anglo-Indians. 
They are not ashamed of the Burmese side of their heritage, and are, I think, 
prepared to identify themselves with Burma. If they will think of themselves 
as Burmans, and even give themselves Burmese names and wear Burmese 


dress, they will I believe, be fairly treated and will play an influential part in 
Burma’s future. 
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What are the prospects of the future? I think we can now hope that, with 
Aung San’s party securely in power, there will be firm government. There are 
indications that this will be so, for there has been some straight speaking 
about dacoits and rice looting, and about campaigns advocating the non- 
payment of rent and taxes and the refusal to repay agricultural loans. A 
strong move is undoubtedly needed with regard to dacoity and with regard 
to taxation and the reduction of the cost of living allowances which, under 
political pressure in September 1946, the Government was forced to give, 
and to give above a point that Burma could really afford. The deficit in the 
current budget for Burma is £14,500,000, which is more than the pre-war 
revenue. Moreover, there is the cost of reconstruction, amounting to about 
£60,000,000 which is being met from the free-of-interest loan from Britain. 

The Constituent Assembly at its meeting on June 17, 1947, unanimously 
adopted a resolution providing for the ultimate declaration of Burma’s inde- 
pendence. It is difficult to say whether it will in the end decide to go outside 
the British Commonwealth, but there are signs that thinking Burmans are 
beginning to realize the benefits of being within the British Commonwealth. 
The late U Ba Choe, the then Minister of Information and a very influential 
member of Aung San’s party, made this statement recently; “It is fantastic 
to talk of Aung San or anybody else starting off Constituent Assembly pro- 
cedure with a declaration of independence. It will be a full six months before 
any final decisions can be made.” There is a small influential group in the 
Assembly in favour of remaining within the Commonwealth. It is possible 
that a political mission may visit Australia to see how Dominion status works 
there. Some Burmese leaders as well as Indian, have been greatly impressed 
by Dr. Evatt’s advocacy of the Commonwealth principle and the way in which 
it works. 

My own impression is that if the decision can be deferred for six months 
or so Burma may decide to remain within the Commonwealth. Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League leaders in the recent past have been so emphatic 
in their demand for independence that their followers would be both puzzled 
and resentful if any different decision were made at the moment, while their 
opponents would take full advantage of any change of attitude. It is significant 
that before the London Conference Aung San spoke always of unqualified 
independence; after it he spoke of “independence either within or outside the 
British Empire.” 

It is difficult to say what the chances are of a really democratic set-up. 
It is only sixty years since Upper Burma was incorporated into the British 
Empire, and Burmans are only a life-time away from feudal absolutism. A 
short time ago a Times correspondent wrote: “Only some form of dictatorship, 
either of a man or a party, can bring order to Burma and maintain it,”* and 
my own feeling is that there will have to be some kind of strong government 
in Burma, which may take the form of dictatorship. I do not think it will be 


1The Times, April 9, 1947. 
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a personal dictatorship; this has not been Aung San’s method of work, Saw 
could be a dictator, he has the physical courage and the ability, but at the 
moment he has no following. I think it will be a party dictatorship of the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, but I hope that it will be softened, 
as it were, by certain things which they have learned from our Western 
democracy. In all the negotiations that took place about the Executive Council, 
both with Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith in October 1945, and with Sir Hubert 
Rance in 1946, the main discussions were between the Governor and Aung 
San, but in neither case would Aung San make any decision without calling 
together the whole of his Executive, explaining the matter to them and asking 
their decision. 

There has certainly been intimidation in Burma in the last two years, and 
I fear that it will continue in the future. The youth organizations of all the 
parties have been trained on a semi-military basis, and that is bound to arouse 
fear and misgivings, but the Burman is a very decent person at heart. His 
religion of Buddhism gives him standards of morality and standards by which 
he learns to live with his neighbours, and in recent developments I have seen 
signs that the democratic ideal is beginning to take root. Without doubt there 
is bribery and corruption in Burma, and there may be a temporary drop in 
efficiency and integrity as Burmans replace Britons. 

Earl Winterton, in a debate on Burma in the House of Commons on May 
2, 1947, made this statement; “It would be a profound mistake . . . to sup- 
pose that even this great country, this Commonwealth of Nations, this 
Empire can in a short period of something like 60 or 70 years teach, inspire 
or give to an Asiatic country a system, or even a recollection of a system, 
which is likely long to outlast their departure from that country . . . whether 
it (our departure) is a good or bad thing I express no opinion, but I think I 
shall be speaking for everybody in the House when I say that we hope the 
new experiment will prove a success.” Earl Winterton’s remarks will be 
echoed by many people who know Burma, but I believe that there will be a 
recollection of the part that Britain has played in developing Burma and in 
trying to give her some idea of the democratic way of life. 

Two personal incidents may help readers to understand the present genera- 
tion of Burmans. In January 1945 I went to Ceylon with a Burman member 
of the I.C.S. to talk to British forces which were then thought to be waiting 
for a seaborne invasion of Lower Burma. At one crowded meeting a British 
soldier said; “Why is it that you Burmans are always talking about inde- 
pendence and self-government? Do we ill-treat you? Are not you satisfied 
with the government that we give you?” My colleague was on his feet in a 
moment and he said: “You British people come to our country, you take it 
over, you make us learn your language, you teach us your own history, which 
is full of your own struggles for freedom, you teach us your literature, which 
enshrines just the same principles of freedom, and then you do not want us 
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to want freedom. If we did not, we should be bad pupils.” Burma’s demand 
for freedom is in a way a tribute to British relations with Burma. 

The other little incident occurred about seven months ago. We had had 
one of the periodic outbursts in the Burmese newspapers, with no basis of 
truth at all; it seemed to be nothing but lying and ill will. I was sitting at my 
desk despondently reading the leader in a Burmese newspaper when one of 
my colleagues came in, a very gentle soul, who seldom has the courage to say 
what he really thinks when times are difficult; he is a man of culture and 
education, the ideal gentle character of Buddhism. I showed the leader to him 
and shrugged my shoulders in despair. He put his arm round my shoulders 
and said: “Do not worry. There will always be something of Britain left in 
the Burmese character.” I hope that will be so and that in everything else we 
may be able to agree with Earl Winterton in wishing this new experiment 
every success. We hope that there will be an affectionate and understanding 
recollection of the system which Britain has tried to work while in charge of 
Burma for the last sixty years. 


NOTE 


This paper is the substance of an address given at Chatham House on May 
8, 1947. While it was being finally revised for press came the tragic news of 
the assassination of U Aung San and six of his colleagues in the Executive 
Council on July 19, 1947. At one blow Burma has lost outstanding leaders, 
men of real character and great promise, whom she can ill afford to lose. 
Some of the seeds of this tragic harvest can be seen in this paper, but that does 
not make the loss any less tragic. U Aung San has been succeeded by an 
intimate and trusted colleague Thakin Nu to whom will go the goodwill and 
good wishes of all students of Burmese affairs and the many British people 
who have known and loved Burma. 


July 1947. 


G. A. 





THE EURASIAN QUESTION IN 
INDONESIA 


CHARLES FISHER 


Ami the turmoil and confusion which have followed swiftly upon Dr. 
Soekarno’s proclamation of the birth of the Indonesian Republic, on August 
17, 1945, two days after the capitulation of Japan, the obvious antithesis 
which the views of his supporters present to the assumptions underlying 
modern Dutch colonial policy has lent an entirely false air of simplicity to 
a problem that, in reality, is highly complex. Many Dutch critics have been 
quick to point out the great diversity of opinion, expressed both in words and 
in deeds, held by contemporary Republicans in Indonesia, and claim to see in 
this, as in the heterogeneity of language, culture and creed which prevails 
there, clear proof that the complete disintegration of the national movement 
cannot be long delayed. But it is less frequently admitted that, among the 
self-styled Netherlands population of the Indies also, unity existed only on 
paper. 

Official terminology, distinguished merely between Europeans, natives, 
and foreign Asiatics, completely ignored the presence of the important Eur- 
asian element which played, and might conceivably again play, a decisive 
part in the affairs of this region. By Dutch law the offspring of mixed mar- 
riages take the nationality of the father, and since the original mixtures 
in the Indies were almost invariably between European men and _ native 
women, it follows that practically all Eurasians or, to use the more ap- 
propriate Dutch term, Indo-Europeans rank legally as Europeans. For the 
same terminological reason the percentage of Indo-Europeans in the “Euro- 
pean” element can never be computed with statistical precision, though even 
casual observation left no room for doubt that the Volbloeds (pure Euro- 
peans) constituted a decided minority. Recent *semi-official estimates of the 
proportion of the total 242,000 “Europeans” formed by the Indo-Europeans 
vary between 65 and 75 per cent, but most Dutch residents admit that these 
err on the conservative side, and few would assert with confidence that more 
than 15 per cent had no trace of native elements in their ancestry. 

In view of the exaggerated racial consciousness among Afrikaners, the 
only other major community of Dutch extraction surviving outside Europe, 
this virtual absence of a colour bar in Indonesia is perhaps surprising. The 
explanation lies less in any peculiar Dutch prejudices or lack of prejudices in 
these matters than in fundamental differences of social environment between 
the two areas. In respect of both culture and appearance, the gap which sep- 
arates the African from the European is immeasurably greater than that 
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which stands between the latter and the Indonesian. Furthermore, the Boer 
settlers, who as their name implies were farmers, went out with their families 

to occupy a land of open spaces so vast that the mere sight of smoke from a 

neighbour’s camp fire was said to induce a feeling of claustrophobia. In the 

Indies, on the other hand, the original Dutch element consisted of traders 

manning isolated factories scattered along the well-peopled coasts of Java and 

the Moluccas. In the hectic days of the Dutch East India Company this was 

no place for European women, and the company encouraged the practice of 

miscegenation, partly to keep its employees content, and partly to offset their 

numerical weakness in relation to the native population. 

Such a policy represented a direct carry-over from the Portuguese régime 
which had prevailed in the sixteenth century, but subsequently it received 
powerful reinforcement from the Dutch colonial army authorities. The low 
rates of pay made it impossible for the ordinary soldier who chose service in 
the Indies to take a- European wife out with him. But the privilege of being 
allowed to live outside barracks if married, and the extra allowances granted 
for the maintenance of a family, frequently tempted the rank and file to marry 
native women and settle permanently in the archipelago. In more recent 
years, owing to the recruiting of a better type of man into the colonial army, 
this practice has become the exception where formerly it was the rule, and in 
our day the number of fresh mixtures between pure Europeans and pure na- 
tives has dwindled almost to insignificance. The Indo-European community, 
however, has continued to grow in size, not only by normal reproduction with- 
in itself, but as the result also of uninterrupted mixture between its members 
on the one hand, and both Europeans and natives on the other. 

In physical type the Indo-Europeans cover the whole range from the 
brownskinned, delicately formed and rather Mongoloid featured Javanese’ 
to the typical big-boned blonde Hollander, though, in accordance with Men- 
delian principles, appearance is a thoroughly unreliable guide to the degree of 
admixture. Thus, while a majority show obvious characteristics of both 
European and Indonesian origin— a by no means unprepossessing blend in 
many cases—some are quite indistinguishable from pure-blooded representa- 
tives of one or other of the component stocks. 

The mental qualities of the Indo-Europeans cannot be so easily summed 
up. For although, once again, elements traceable to each side of the ancestry 
are clearly present in most, other common psychological traits result essentially 
from the peculiar position that the Indo-European occupies in society. 

All things considered, the legal disregard of any distinction between 
European and Indo-Europeans has been maintained in real life with com- 
mendable thoroughness. Certain clubs and hotels, aiong with occasional re- 
actionary political societies, it is true, have sometimes exhibited exclusive 
tendencies directed against the coloured element, but these represented a re- 
latively uninfluential minority. In every branch of government service posts 


.2Or other related Malaysian peoples, though the Javanese element predominates. 
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were open to all without discrimination, providing only that the necessary 
educational or technical diplomas had been obtained. Commercial houses, 
however, did tend in most cases to show a marked preference for the un- 
coloured, not so much out of any sense of racial antipathy as from a wide- 
spread conviction, allegedly based on experience, that Indo-Europeans all too 
frequently lacked the drive and self-confidence necessary in the business world. 
This policy was applied particularly by firms with extensive foreign connec- 
tions, and Indo-Europeans were very rarely sent to British or American ter- 
ritory in a commercial capacity, though they found their way there more fre- 
quently in government service, where diplomatic convention safeguarded their 
status. 

Thus, within reasonable limits, as the extremely small number of mal- 
contents and misfits attests, the social and economic position of the individual 
Indo-European was fundamentally a matter, and a measure, of his ability. 
For reasons already stated, no accurate statistical analysis of occupations is 
possible, but it seems probably that about 5 per cent of the Indo-Europeans 
held posts commanding a high salary, some 25 to 35 per cent were in medium 
grade jobs, and the rest received appreciably lower wages. By these standards 
the middle group would include such categories as skilled engineers, civil 
servants above the clerical level, notably in the Department of Economic 
Affairs and, more especially among women, school teachers, typists and tele- 
phonists. In posts of this sort Indo-Europeans associated on equal terms with 
similarly employed Europeans and, being entitled to identical pay and leave 
facilities, were able to send their children to Holland for at least part of their 
education, and periodically themselves to visit Europe. 

The small percentage who rose above this level held appointments which 
Europeans would regard as first class. General Berenschot, the Indo-Eur- 
opean Commander in Chief of the Indies Army at the time of the Japanese 
attack, provides a notable but by no means isolated example. Indeed it fre- 
quently happens that once the Indo-European has recognized and overcome 
the traditional shortcomings of his people, his greater knowledge of local 
conditions and his instinctive sympathy with the indigenous population make 
him a more capable administrator than any “imported Dutchman” could ever 
hope to be. 

At the other end of the scale comes the largest group of the three whose 
occupational status may be compared very roughly with that of the lower 
middle class in Western Europe. Before the war it formed the backbone of 
the clerical or kerani class, and in addition included mechanics, garage at- 
tendants, engine drivers and shop assistants, as well as a substantial number 
of small farmers. Such employment was normally considered beneath the 
dignity of Europeans in equatorial and tropical lands, and tended to be left 
either to the indigenous population—as was to some extent the case in the 
Netherlands Indies—or else to an imported middle class, like the Chinese 
and others in Malaya. 
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In view of the absence of serious prejudices against the employment of 
Indo-Europeans in the Indies, the above rough occupational analysis seems 
to imply that their abilities in general fall well below those of pure Europeans. 
This of itself, however, is inadequate proof of inherent inferiority, and the 
purely social environment in which the lowest element of the Indo-Europeans 
has been nurtured must also be taken into account. Clearly the children of 
mixed marriages between serving soldiers and native women can know little 
of the cultural and educational background common to the majority of im- 
migrant Dutchmen from middle class homes in Amsterdam or the Hague. 
And such differences may well take several generations to eradicate. Adapt- 
ability to abnormal circumstances probably provides a better test of in- 
telligence and innate capacity than can ever be obtained under ordinary con- 
ditions. For this reason the respective reactions of Indo-European and pure 
European members of the Netherlands colonial forces to the rigours of 
captivity in Japanese hands from 1942 to 1945 furnish significant indications, 
and the observations of the writer, who spent the greater part of that time as 
a fellow prisoner of some thousands of Dutchmen of both categories, may be 
of interest. 

Unquestionably the death rate among the Indo-Europeans exceeded that 
of the volbloeds, a state of affairs frequently attributed to “weaker moral 
fibre” or, more crudely, “lack of guts” among the former. More probably 
the explanation lies in the big differences in what may be termed their pre- 
vious nutritional history. A similar contrast between other ranks and officers 
in the British Army produced a corresponding variation in their respective 
resistance to epidemics and malnutrition. 

In the rough and tumble of day-to-day prison camp existence the Indo- 
Europeans proved fully capable of looking after themselves. In scouring the 
jungle for strange herbs and even stranger beasts with which to supplement 
the otherwise meagre contents of the cooking-pot they were past masters, 
and their commercial activities astonished the rest of us. Despite the mass 
of restrictions imposed by our captors on activity of all types, the Indo- 
European community introduced the camps to the possibility of large-scale 
cigarette and toffee manufacture, to say nothing of surreptitious but extremely 
successful brewing. The “firms” concerned not only kept up regular supplies 
of their wares, but even maintained elaborate staffs of advertisers and sales- 
men who patrolled the huts at frequent intervals. One of the most flourishing 
concerns, the so-called “White Elephant Factory,’ was managed by an in- 
significant looking Indo-European who employed a distinguished European 
District Officer on its sales staff! Later these lucrative activities were 
emulated by other occupants of our camps, but the initiative undoubtedly 
came from the Indo-Europeans, which suggests that their reputed lack of 
drive and business acumen are things of the past, if not of the imagination. 

Even more striking was the Indo-European contribution to the artistic 
life. Alike on the stage, in the orchestra and in the arts and crafts exhibitions, 
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all of which sustained a sporadic existence, the Indo-Europeans more than 
held their own. With only two exceptions, the leading dozen Dutch artists 
were Indo-Europeans whose performances were characterized above all by 
subtlety, wit and good taste. Such men, and with them innumerable able 
scholars, doctors and company officers were in the truest sense cultivated, 
not infrequently to a degree which put their British colleagues to shame. 

Yet it would be idle to pretend that this represents the whole story. Con- 
tact with British and Australian troops tended to exaggerate the touchiness 
and readiness to take offence which, however, according to the Hollanders 
is a recognized Eurasian characteristic in the Netherlands Indies, as it cer- 
tainly is elsewhere. Despite the liberal attitude of the Dutch in respect of the 
colour question, the majority of Indo-Europeans have at least a trace of an 
inferiority complex, even though this is usually much less pronounced than in 
the case of Eurasians domiciled in British territory. But as the mixed element 
has come increasingly to predominate numerically over the pure white— a 
state of affairs without parallel elsewhere in South-East Asia—this inferiority 
feeling has tended to abate, and the frankness with which it is faced and 
openly discussed by Indo-Europeans themselves indicates that it is well on the 
way to extinction, at least among the upper strata of the community. 

The lowest layer, however, displays quite different characteristics. Ex- 
tensive portions of the Dutch lines in our camps might easily have been 
mistaken for miniature Javanese villages transplanted en bloc to the Siamese 
jungle. Dutch, of a sort, could admittedly be heard there, though it usually 
consisted of Dutch words strung together in Javanese order, and pronounced 
with a thick petjoh* accent. Otherwise the atmosphere was purely oriental. 
Squatting on the ground, amid hordes of assorted and rather aimless live- 
stock, the carefree “Indos” prepared their sambels—hot spicy flavourings to 
enliven the ubiquitous rice—or indulged in a little mild gambling. After 
sundown the Western veneer disappeared entirely, and in the intimacy of 
flickering candlelight, or better still out of doors beneath a richly luminous 
moon, the songsters of the party would hold their hearers spellbound with 
traditional Javanese kronchongs. 


Among Indo-Europeans of this category, fortune telling, secret societies 
and superstition were rife. Every camp had at least one Indo-European who 
repeatedly went into trances and forecast the date of the end of the war, 
usually in the immediate future, though sometimes on the more subtle basis 
of a sliding scale. Periodically also astonishing bursts of optimism seized 
the community as the celebrated prophecy of Djojobojo, an ancient Javanese 
king, was retailed and rehashed in yet another guise. According to this legend 
it was the destiny of Java, after having been encircled by “a ring of iron,” 
to fall for a time under the rule of a race of small yellow people. Among 
the experts the ring of iron was held to refer to the fairly recently completed 
railway network on the island, but opinions came to differ widely as to the 


1The Netherlands Indies equivalent of the Babu accent of India. 
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precise duration of the small yellow peoples’ sojourn. At the time of the 
Japanese invasion the generally accepted view limited it neatly to a hundred 
days. Several competent European observers claim that this passionately held 
belief was a major contribution to the lack of resolution displayed by many 
Indo-European troops during the brief spell of fighting, and in one Javanese 
camp some fourteen weeks later elaborate plans were made to celebrate the 
imminent departure of the enemy. 

Many other instances could be cited which, like the above, indicate that 
the mentality of a large proportion of the Indo-European population has been 
moulded more by the influences of the dessa’ than by those of Western 
Europe. Indeed, and this was the crux of the Indo-European problem be- 
fore the recent war, the fundamental social cleavage in the Netherlands Indies 
did not lie between native and European, or even between either of these 
extremes on the one hand and the median mass of Indo-Europeans on the 
other, but ran instead through the very middle of this last ethnic group. In 
other words the Indo-Europeans formed an incoherent middle classs in a 
plural society which was tending with the passage of time to split, not into 
three components, but into two. 


Their apparently inconsistent attitude to the rising tide of Indonesian 
nationalism makes sense only in relation to the tragic dilemma which this 
situation forced upon them. At times outspoken members of their community 
have advocated a strengthening of their links with the indigenous population. 
Thus in 1912 Dekker? founded the Indian Party with such a programme, 
only to be exiled two years later for his unrelenting radicalism. Again dur- 
ing the nineteen-twenties, when the national movement assumed a decidedly 
communistic tinge, Indo-Europeans played a prominent part, and many 
suffered the traditional fate of banishment. 

But in general the Indo-European has striven to maintain an economic 
and social position above the level of the great mass of the native population 
and, especially since the cry for independence became more insistent, has at- 
tempted to throw in his lot with the Europeans. This policy underlay the 
formation in 1919 of the Indo-Europeesch Verbond, a mutual aid association 
later to become extremely powerful, expressly designed to lift the lower 
members of the Indo-European community to the level of the upper strata, 
and to prevent them from drifting back to the dessa. 


The problem, which in some form or other characterizes most plural 
societies, presents many points of similarity with that of the “poor whites” 
of South Africa, and is intimately bound up with the question of land owner- 
ship. Since, by a wise proviso of Dutch law, native land could not be alien- 
ated to Europeans, the Indo-Europeans were virtually prevented from squat- 
ting except in very restricted areas on the outskirts of towns, where mush- 

1Native Javanese village. 

2Dekker was an Indo-European journalist, and a great-nephew of the more famous 


Douwes Dekker (‘Multatuli”), author of Max Havelaar, the novel which exposed the 
horrors of the culture system in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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room growths of ramshackle huts marked their presence. Repeated efforts 
were made to get this law modified, but without success, and it seems prob- 
able that, in addition to its designed purpose of safeguarding the Indonesians, 
it also helped appreciably to prevent the absorption into the native rural 
population of thousands of impecunious Indo-Europeans. 

In other respects the Indo-Europeesch Verbond achieved considerable 
results. Much misery was averted among the lower salaried groups in times 
of economic depression, and many types of employment, formerly barred by 
tradition to Indo-Europeans, came to provide new scope for their enterprise. 
Yet the crisis years of the early nineteen-thirties subjected the Indo-European 
peoples to stresses of a particularly severe character. Many employers, faced 
with the need for urgent retrenchment, sought to replace Indo-European 
members of their staff, wherever possible, by natives. The latter, since they 
were not expected to keep up some semblance of European appearances, or 
to educate their children on Western lines, could usually be made to accept 
appreciably lower wages. 

To offset the serious unemployment thus caused, the Netherlands Indies 
Government sponsored schemes for settling Indo-Europeans as small inde- 
pendent farmers in Dutch New Guinea,’ which, to all intents, was hitherto un- 
touched by Western development. A large measure of success attended these 
projects, especially when, in subsequent years, extensive mining operations 
were undertaken in the vicinity, giving rise to settlements which provided 
ready markets for food crops. Furthermore, the ambitious plans of the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs for the widespread industrialization of Java, 
though swiftly to be shelved as a result of the Japanese invasion, seemed 
for a time to hold out prospects of much more secure employment for the 
majority of Indo-Europeans than they had ever known before. 

Both these far-reaching innovations in the economic sphere reflected a 
growing practice of seeking local solutions for local problems, instead of re- 
lying on inspiration from the Netherlands. This approach to economic ma- 
turity, which the march of world events was forcing on the Indies despite 
traditional Dutch conservatism, had its political counterpart in the form of 
a mounting desire among the local managerial classes for a much fuller de- 
gree of independence, expressed, not infrequently, in the phrase “Dominion 
status for the Indies.” Such an ideal, however, had little in common with 
the nationalist aspirations of many Indonesians, but represented rather the 
desire of the local privileged élite, that is the Europeans and, to an increasing 
extent, the Indo-Europeans to frame an independent line of policy, and to 
direct the life of the Netherlands Indies according to their own ideas, un- 
trammelled by interference from Holland. 

The centuries-old Dutch habit of more or less permanent residence in the 
Netherlands Indies, in marked contrast to the practice of other European 


1Further schemes for opening up New Guinea (which remains within the Dutch ad- 
ministered sphere) are going ahead rapidly at the time of writing. Many Indo-Europeans, 
disturbed by contemporary developments in Java and Sumatra, are settling there. 
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colonists who normally aim at returning home as soon as they can reasonably 
afford to do so, has created a unique class of Europeans in the Dutch over- 
seas territories. These people, the “Indies-Dutch,” have gradually come to 
regard Indonesia as their real home, and in recent years have acquired almost 
a new nationality with an outlook profoundly different from that of their 
fellow nationals in Holland. This state of affairs in turn reacted on the 
Indo-Europeans and, along with the equally unusual feature that the latter 
overwhelmingly outnumbered the pure Europeans, explains why, in contrast 
to the other half-caste populations of South-East Asia, the Indo-Europeans 


as a whole never aligned themselves with the native nationalists on the major 
issue of Asia for the Asiatics. 


For clearly, their interests never diverged widely from those of the Indies- 
Dutch, and indeed all recent developments have served to bring about a 
virtual fusion of viewpoint. Symptomatic of this was the custom which 
sprang up in the years preceding the Pacific War of applying the term Jn- 
dische Jongen,: originally a somewhat slighting name for an Indo-European, 
to all who shared this common outlook, whether Eurasian or European. 

The emergence in this way of a virtually new middle nationality gravely 
complicated the Indonesian national struggle. Given clear thought and in- 
tegrity of purpose, such an intermediate element could conceivably have 
pointed the way to a compromise transitional solution satisfactory to all 
concerned, and the devastation and bloodshed of extremism pitted against re- 
action might thus have been averted. But instead, partly from self interest, 
and partly from narrowness of vision, the opportunity was missed. 

When the Japanese invaded Java, the Indo-Europeans ungrudgingly paid 
in full for their legal equality with the Hollanders by conscripted military 
service and subsequent prolonged captivity. In the bitter and dreary years 
of waiting, new and deeper ties were developed between the Indo-European 
and the Indies-Dutch, and assimilation seemingly became complete. 

But there was a corollary to this. Back in the occupied Indies, a virulent 
stream of Japanese propaganda likewise avoided discrimination in the targets 
of its vituperative abuse. In the mind of the simple peasant the Indo: 
European became inseparably linked with the Hollander who, so he was 
told day in and day out for three and a half years, had oppressed him for 
centuries, only to fail him in the hour of need. Of course the educated In- 
donesian did not allow himself to be duped in this way, and men like Sjahrir, 
whose own wife is Dutch, have never been motivated by the dark passions 
of racial hatred. 


Unfortunately, though the inspiration of the chosen leaders may spring 
from unimpeachable sources, masses of the extremists have behaved since 
the creation of the Republic with the utmost irresponsibility and savagery, a 
by no means surprising, but an extremely distressing reaction to the horrors 


1Literally, Indian boy. 
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of kempeitai* suppression. In addition to Europeans, Indo-European women 
and children have figured prominently among the victims of innumerable in- 
sensate attacks, which both pleas and threats from their own leaders? have 
been powerless to avert. The uncomprehending bitterness and disillusion- 
ment thus engendered in the Indo-Europeans now probably exceeds even 
that felt by the Europeans. For the Hollander, even if Indies-born, never 
feels himself an Asiatic, and can always return, with relative ease, to the 
land of his fathers. But for the Indo-European to be deprived of his home 
and his place in the social structure of the Netherlands Indies implies the 
loss of everything which gives meaning and purpose to his existence. 
Ironically enough, the places which the Indo-European has vacated will 
prove among the hardest to fill. Good engineers, efficient office workers, and 
above all capable and trustworthy administrators in anything like adequate 
numbers cannot be produced at a moment’s notice from a native population 
hitherto educated for the most part only to fill an inferior station in life. 
Such is the stalemate which exists at the time of writing, in effect an 
aspect of the greater impasse which has so far baffled the statesmen of both 
Holland and Indonesia. Protracted bickering and the recent brief outbreak 
of armed hostilities serve only to worsen it, yet on the discovery of a reason- 
able and rapid way out may depend not only the fate of over 200,000 Indo- 
Europeans, but also the ultimate survival of the Indonesian Republic itself. 


August 1947. 


1Japanese secret police. 


2See Soetan Sjahrir, Our Fight (Indonesian Republic Department of Information, 
November, 1945). 
































THE TWILIGHT OF NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM IN GERMANY, 1943-1945 


EMILE DE GROOT 


“THE only thing that held this aristocracy together,” wrote Treitschke of 
the Teutonic Knights, “was the terrible severity of the brotherhood’s dis- 
cipline. The ‘Rules, Laws and Customs’ of the Order can still show us to- 
day to what a pitch was developed the art of dominating the Knights and 
making them useful.”’* Das deutsche Ordensland Preussen was published in 
1862, the year in which Bismarck was called to power in Prussia. What- 
ever his foreign policy revealed of his aims and qualities, at home he repre- 
sented that aristocracy which still looked back with pride to the Teutonic 
Order as the forbear of their own caste. In the history of the rise of the 
National Socialist movement we can trace the endeavour of the aristocracy 
of eastern Germany to maintain its share in the Third Reich against the de- 
termination of the Nazis to appropriate it to themselves. The Nazis suc- 
ceeded ; and in their application of Treitschke’s lesson on the use of disciplined 
terror and conquest they involved Germany in a débdcle unprecedented in 
modern history. 

The German collapse of 1945 was inevitable; but one of its symptoms was 
the effort of the military, industrial and intellectual classes to withdraw from 
the alliance with the National Socialists which the first two at least had 
sought so eagerly in 1933. It is, perhaps, important to note that the under- 
standing between aristocracy and industrialists dates back to the days of Bis- 
marckian and Wilhelmian Germany; up to 1914 the latter was quite content 
to follow the lead of the military and political arbiters of policy; after 1918 
conservatism and desire to bring about the revival of Germany as a force in 
international power politics made collaboration between the two sections na- 
tural. The beginning of this collaboration may perhaps be dated from the 
action of the Ruhr Kohlensyndikat and the German Government’s endorse- 
ment of the policy of passive resistance to the occupation of January 1923.? 

It was through the support of conservative and military circles that Hitler 
seized power. There can no longer be any doubt that the plans of the soldiers 
for the resumption of a German bid for the military domination of Europe 
had never been laid properly to rest.* Colonel-General Jodl quite clearly 

1The Origins of Prussianism, English translation of Das deutsche Ordensland Preussen 
(London, 1942), pp. 79-80. 

2Cf, G.M. Gathorne-Hardy, A Short History of International Affairs, 1920-1939, 3rd 
revised edition (London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1942), p. 43. 


8For evidence of this see Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan, Assize of Arms (London, 
1945), Vol. I, pp. 107-240; G. Scheele, The Weimar Republic (London, 1946), passim. 
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emphasized this connection between Army and Party in an address to the 
Reich- and Gauleiters on November 7, 1943: 


I should like . . . to mention . . . how clearly all thoughtful regular soldiers 
realize what an important part has been played by the National Socialist 
movement in re-awakening the will to fight (Wehrwillen) ; in nurturing 
fighting strength (Wehrkraft) and in rearming the German people. In spite 
of all the virtue inherent in it, the numerically small Reichswehr would 
never have been able to cope with this task alone, if only because of its own 
restricted radius of action. Indeed, what the Fiihrer aimed at— and has so 


happily been successful in bringing about—was the fusion of these two 
forces." 


It can be safely assumed that this happy fusion was not the unaided cre- 
ation of the Fiihrer alone. 

It is not relevant here to investigate the details of Hitler’s gradual 
mastery of the forces which raised him to power in the belief that he would 
remain their puppet. The significant factor is that of these the Army proved 
the most difficult for him to deal with and, as it was the most essential to 
the attainment of his aims, eventually the obstacle to their fulfilment. This 
was not because the German Officers’ Corps disapproved in any way of the 
Hitlerian conspiracy to seize the world for Germany—that was, indeed, as 
much its own conspiracy as Hitler’s*—but because it came to realize that the 
political preponderance of the Corps was in danger of being lost for ever in 
the National Socialist system, with its combination of oriental despotism in 
the person of the Fithrer and of direct appeal to the worst instincts of the 
masses. Moreover, the High Command had for some time before the out- 
break of the war been very doubtful about the strategical ability and intentions 
of Hitler and his favourites. 

Although full documentary evidence is not generally available, it is still 
possible to surmise that the crises within the High Command of the German 
Army in the early months of 1938 had their root in an attempt by Hitler to 
replace the old-fashioned type of German General Staff officer, such as 
General von Fritsch, then Chief of Army Command. The War Minister, 
von Blomberg, like Hitler, had, it seems, been for some time mistrustful of 
the traditional policy and methods of the General Staff, inherited, together 
with its prestige, through the Great General Staff of the Empire from the 
time of Frederick the Great. For this reason Blomberg had the ear of Hitler, 
who was anxious, as we have seen, to consolidate his hold on the Army 
Command. At the time of Fritsch’s dismissal, however, Blomberg himself 
was driven to resignation by a scandal concerning his marriage, apparently 
engineered by Himmler for reasons of personal ambition and jealousy of 

1The Trial of German Major War Criminals; Proceedings of the International 
Military Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg, Part 1, p. 185. 


2Cf. “Sie [die Reichswehr] hatte das Ihre getan, um Hitler zur Macht verhelfen.” F. 
Meinecke, Die deutsche Katastrophe (Zurich, 1946), p. 143. 
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Blomberg’s position as Hitler’s military adviser. Although forced to resign, 
it was Blomberg who recommended Wilhelm Keitel to the Fiihrer as an 
officer remarkable for his industry and blind obedience to orders. Such a 
man was in marked contrast to the Chief of Staff of the Wehrmacht, Colonel- 
General Ludwig Beck. 

Beck feared that the policy of the Nazis would create a situation in which 
Germany would once again be faced with the combination of Allies that had 
proved victorious in 1918. He plotted, therefore, to thwart a declaration of 
war against the Western Powers which seemed, in the early days of the 
Czech crisis, likely to involve war with Russia too. His threatened resigna- 
tion, which was to be the signal for the plan he had made with his friends to 
come into operation, took place when Hitler ordered him to prepare for the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. One of the high Army officers involved in the 
plot was the later Colonel-General Hoeppner, who at this time commanded 
an armoured division in Thuringia, others were General Thomas, Head of 
the Supplies Branch in the War Ministry and the later Field-Marshal von 
Witzleben.? 

Beck hoped that the promise he had received from all Army commanders 
in Germany that no one of them would accept appointment as his successor 
would be kept; but he had too much faith in the ability of German generals 
to withstand the temptations of ambition. 

Now, in the summer of 1938, General Halder only needed an excuse of 
the flimsiest kind to break his word to Beck and step into the shoes of the 
Chief of Staff. He found it in the fact that the likelihood of war on two fronts 
no longer existed, since Chamberlain was to fly to Godesberg to negotiate with 
Hitler. The new Chief of Staff, however, gave his promise that he would 
resign in his turn, should the Western Powers declare war in support of the 
Czechs—a contingency that did not arise. 

This was the sum and these were the causes of the military opposition to 
Hitler before 1939. It appears that a certain political element existed along- 
side it.s According to Erich Kordt, who was in charge of Ribbentrop’s min- 
isterial bureau in the German Foreign Office during 1938 and 1939, his 
brother, Theodore, German Chargé d’Affaires in London, had an interview 
with Halifax on the night of September 5, 1938. He urged that the German 
demands for the Sudetenland should be flatly rejected, in which case the con- 
spirators would act. In the following year, Adam von Trott zu Solz, an 
Anglophile official of the German Foreign Office, who had been a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, visited London in August and Washington during Sep- 

1Cf, Milch’s answer given in his original interrogation and reproduced at Nuremberg 
by Mr. Justice Jackson: “. . . ‘Blomberg was in a position to resist Hitler, and he had 
done so very often, and Hitler respected him and listened to his advice. . ..” Nuremberg 
Proceedings, Part 8, p. 281. 

2For details of this episode and generally for the plot of July 20 and its background, 
I am indebted to an article by Franklin L. Ford, “The Twentieth of July in the History of 
the German Resistance” (The American Historical Review, Vol. LI, no. 4, July 1946, pp. 


609 ff.). See also H.-B. Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern Ende, II Band (Zurich, 1946). 
8For details of Kordt and the events of 1938-9, see Ford, “The Twentieth of July.” 
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tember. Supported in America by Heinrich Briining, the exiled former Centre 
Party Chancellor, he tried to persuade the British Foreign Office and the 
United States Department to take a firm stand against Hitler’s Polish and 
colonial demands. Such a stand, he averred, would crack the facade of National 
Socialist self-confidence and bring about the collapse of the system from 
within. 

From this period until the end of 1942 there is little trace of organized 
resistance inside Germany. But by the beginning of 1943 “the law of the pen- 
dulum in war,” as Dr. Goebbels delighted to call it, began to throw the weight 
away from the German side. Whatever may have been the actual turning point 
of the war, it had by now become clear to any thinking German that victory 
for Germany was out of the question. It would be absurd to deny that there 
were anti-Nazi intellectuals in the universities and the professions; but most 
of them had become adepts at keeping their opinions to themselves and avoid- 
ing all political expression, let alone action. The existence of an anti-Nazi 
party of any strength among the working classes is more doubtful. The 
workers had gained indisputable material benefits from the social policy of a 
government committed to an economy which could and was intended to lead 
only to war on the largest possible scale. It is true that those leaders of the 
Social Democratic and Communist Parties who had managed to keep out of 
the concentration camps remained in underground opposition; but it goes 
without saying that their saps often ran very deep indeed—for obvious rea- 
sons. There was, of course, the regular quota of executions of those found 
spreading news gleaned by listening to the Allied radio; and one should not 
forget the heroic Munich professors and students led by Huber and the 
Scholls who gave their lives at the end of 1942 in an attempt to rouse the 
conscience of the German people. 

It is difficult, however, to do justice to the full motives of the German 
resistance. It is still more difficult to assess its strength and the extent of the 
support it received. We stand too near the war and the inevitable heritage of 
its propaganda and too near the horrors which its final stages brought to the 
knowledge of a semi-credulous Europe. The temptation is strong either to 
dismiss the whole of the German resistance movement with the contempt 
that some of it undoubtedly deserves, or to overestimate the strength of its 
following as well as the purity of motive of all its leaders. 


The defeat of the German Armies at Stalingrad and Alamein, coupled 
with the obviously impending invasion and collapse of Italy, made it clear 
to the military and conservative opposition that their best course now would 
be to bring the tragedy to the swiftest possible end. The complete picture of 
the resistance grouping at this stage can best be appreciated by dividing its 
members into classes. There would appear to be roughly ten categories.’ 


(1) More and more officers in the army were beginning to realize that 


1I have here followed the main lines of Ford’s classification, although some commentary 
is added. Cf. Ford, “The Twentieth of July,” and Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern Ende. 
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National Socialism was leading Germany to ruin’ Many of them were regret- 
ting the Nazi policy of subordinating the General Staff and its authority, 
once supreme in the Reich, to the ideas and needs of the Party. Such generals 
as Reinicke, Burgdorf and the leading exponent of this subservience to Hitler, 
Keitel, were anathema to men like Beck, who had been able to survey the 
scene with some detachment since his retirement in 1938. Others, such as the 
Roman Catholic Stauffenberg and his friend and cousin, Count Peter 
Yorck von Wartenburg, had real distaste for the methods of the ruling clique. 

There were some others among the military conspirators who are revealed 
in a less attractive light. The activities of Colonel-General Hoeppner with 
his armoured division in Thuringia in’ 1938 have already been noted. The 
outbreak of war had brought him promotion, and by the end of 1941 he was 
in command of a Panzer Group on the Eastern Front. We may read of his 
enthusiasm in this comparatively early stage of the war in the report of Task 
Force “A” of the Einsatz Kommandos of the Sicherheitsdienst. Task Force 
“A” had charge of the elimination of Jews from the Baltic Provinces. It 
achieved great success; it was able to report that within two or three months 
in the autumn of 1941, 137,567 Jews had been destroyed as a result of its 
work, The report then continues: “It must be stressed from the beginning that 
co-operation with the armed forces was generally good. In some cases, for 
instance, with Panzer Group 4 under Colonel-General Hoeppner, it was very 
close, almost cordial.”* During 1942, however, Hoeppner was dismissed from 
the Army “for cowardice and failure to obey orders.”® 

The Deputy Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, General Olbricht, who 
was also Chief of Inspectorates and Troop Movements, had been involved in 
the plot from an early stage. So was General Wagner, Q.M.G. of the Army in 
the Field (Eastern Front), who was apparently used by Tresckow and 
Schlabrenderff to obtain supplies of explosives for an unsuccessful attempt 
made on Hitler’s life on March 13, 1943. The senior officer amongst the 
plotters was Field Marshal von Witzleben, promoted as one of the generals 
singled out for honours before the Reichstag after the victories in France and 
the Low Countries in 1940. Witzleben was placed on the Reserve in 1942. 
The accession of Lieutenant-General von Hase, who, since 1940, had been 
in command of troops stationed in Berlin, was vital to the success of the plot, 
but was only obtained at a comparatively late date.° 

1Perhaps the remark of a German major to Count Ciano on his visit to the Sudetenland 
to confer with Ribbentrop in 1940 illustrates the dubiety felt by the ordinary German officer 
even amidst the celebrations of the victories of the summer of 1940. The saying of the 
moment was, “Der Krieg ist schon gewonnen.” “This phrase,” said the major, “was given 
to us in 1914, in 1915, in 1916 and in 1917. I believed it. In 1918 I wished I were dead.” 
Ciano’s Diary (London, 1947), November 3, 1940, p. 302. 

2Nuremberg Proceedings, Part 1, p. 185. Cf. also Part 7, pp. 333-4 for further statistics 


provided by Einsatzgruppe “A” of its work from October 10, 1941 to January 31, 1942. 


3V 6lkischer Beobachter, August 10, 1944 Cf. Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern Ende, II, pp. 
323-4. 


4“The Plot against Hitler” (The Times, March 15, 1946). Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern 
Ende, II, pp. 259-60. Olbricht, Canaris and Lahousen were all aware of this attempt of 
March 13, 1943. 


5Cf. “The Plot against Hitler” (The Times, March 14 and 15, 1946), 
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Most of these soldiers were anxious to make the best of a bad job by 
treating with the Western Allies separately and at once. Four of them had 
places in the projected Government to be set up after the assassination of 
Hitler by means of the bomb planted in the conference room at the Fithrer’s 
Headquarters at Rastenburg by Stauffenberg, Olbricht’s Chief of Staff.t But 
the better known commanders outside Germany were very late in making up 
their minds whether or not to cast in their lot with the conspirators. One of 
the most interesting facts about military participation in the various plots 
against Hitler’s life in 1942 and 1943 is the complicity of Lieut.-Colonel 
Schrader—Chief Security Officer of the Fiihrer’s Headquarters.? 

(2) The second group of resistefs was made up of retired civil servants 
and politicians, headed by Dr. Goerdeler, who had been National Price Com- 
missioner in the Government of Briining and Lord Mayor of Leipzig from 
1930 to 1936. Discontent in the Civil Service, which had at first welcomed 
the accession to power of National Socialism, increased from year to year 
with the growing grip of the Party organization on the whole range and scope 
of German life. Civil servants accurately foresaw that the time would come 
when Bormann, a purely Party official and the latest and most sinister favour- 
ite of the Fiihrer, would wield more power from the Party Chancellery, 
over which he presided, than regular officials in their own ministries. Strongly 
conservative as a rule, these trained public servants wished to spare Ger- 
many from the chaos they knew would overwhelm her when the Nazi “last 
ditch” tactics had been exhausted. Among those implicated were von 
Dohnanyi and Riidiger Schleicher, both brothers-in-law of Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, Justus Delbriick, Sack, the equivalent of our Judge Advocate General, 
Popitz, former Prussian Finance Minister, Erwin Planck, son of the great 
physicist, and Carl Langbehn.* 

(3) The younger and more thoughtful members of the permanent staff 
of the German Foreign Office and Foreign Service were convinced, at the 
basest, of the disastrous trend of Nazi policy and, at the best, of its moral 
degeneracy. To this group belonged two former ambassadors of the Reich, 
Ulrich von Hassell, who had served in Italy and Count Wernher von der 
Schulenberg, who had been accredited to Moscow. Either Hassell or Schulen- 
berg was to be Foreign Minister in the Goerdeler administration.* Outside 
the Reich sympathetic attitudes were taken by the Minister to the Holy See, 
Weizsacker and his Counsellor of Legation, Baron Albrecht von Kessel and 
Otto Kiep, former Consul-General in New York. 

It is important to note at this stage that sympathy, in National Socialist 
Germany even more than elsewhere, was widely remote from action. The 
aristocrats, good and bad, all despised the Nazi clique, for reasons sometimes 
moral, it is true, but more often purely social. Prince Otto von Bismarck, for 


1]bid. 

2Cf. Gisevius, Bis sum Bittern Ende, II, p. 264. 
3Tbid., pp. 199 ff. 

4Ibid., pp. 304, 329, 335. 
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example, the Counsellor of the German Embassy in Rome, passed his opinions 
on his superiors to Anfuso, Count Ciano’s secretary, with a frankness far from 
diplomatic.* 

The Foreign Office provided active participants in the movement, as 
opposed to purely verbal ones of the calibre of Bismarck. Three such young 
men lost their lives at the hands of the hangman: von Trott zu Solz, Hans- 
Bernd von Haeften and Count Albrecht von Bernstorff.? 

(4) The fourth category of conspirators is the most interesting of all. 
It consisted of the officers and officials of the Amtsgruppe Auslandsnachrichten 
und Abwehr, usually known simply as the Abwehr—the foreign intelligence 
and counter-espionage service. The explanation of this strange fact is to be 
found in the general decadence of the whole German system, which had led 
to truly horrible results in the actual conduct of the war at home and abroad 
as well as in the personalities in the Abwehr sections themselves. 


The Abwehr was a purely military office until its abolition in 1943. It 
came under the direct control of the High Command and had nothing to do 
with the Party and “civilian” security services for which Himmler was 
responsible, i.e., the Gestapo, the S.I.P.O., the S.D. and the R.S.H.A. At 
the head of the whole Abwehr organization stood Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, 
a most interesting personality. 


Canaris was a personality of pure intellect. We relied on his inner, very 
unique (sic) and complicated nature, for this reason. He hated violence and 
hated and abominated therefore Hitler, his system and particularly his 
methods. Canaris was, in whatever way you look upon him, a human being.* 


The main group around him consisted of Colonel Pieckenbrock, Colonel Han- 
sen, Colonel von Freytag-Loringhoven and Lieutenant-General von Bentivi- 
gny; and this group did all it could to protect and cover anti-Nazis. In 
addition to these officers, Admiral Biirckner, head of the Auslandsabteilung 
(Foreign Division), “knew about certain actions designed to prevent orders 
or foil the execution of orders for murder and other atrocities.””* 

A second group, whose members “. . . were actively concerned with 
schemes and plans designed to do away by force with Hitler, the instigator of 
this catastrophe,”* centred round General Oster, Chief of the Central Division 
of the Abwehr. The feelings of all these intelligence chiefs towards the criminal 
policy of the régime were expressed by Colonel Pieckenbrock at the time 
when Keitel was pressing the Abwehr to have General Giraud murdered as 
he had wanted Weygand murdered in 1940. Furious at Keitel’s attitude over 
this “Operation Gustav,” Pieckenbrock said that “. . . it was about tire that 


1Cf. Ciano’s Diary, pp. 342, 385-6. 

2The record of the German Rhodes scholars is interesting. Of nineteen at Oxford 
between the two wars, four conspired against the Nazis and eight fought with the United 
Nations. Cf. Report of Lord Elton’s address at the Royal Society of Arts (Dominions and 
Colonies section) in The Times, December 18, 1946. 

8 Nuremberg Proceedings, Part 1, p. 272. : : ; : ; 

4Ibid., pp. 272-3. For an account of both Oster and Canaris, highly biased in their 
favour, see Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern Ende, II, pp. 201-5, 223-30. 
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Keitel was clearly told that he should tell his Herr Hitler that we, the Military 
Abwehr, were no murder organization like the SD or the SS.”* In fact the 
Abwehr officers disliked the staining of their prized Soldatenehre? 

(5) The group consisting of members of some of the great German and 
Austrian landed families, such as Ewald von Kleist-Schmenzin, Ulrich von 
Schwerin, Hardenberg, Marogna-Redwitz* and von Moltke, all had con- 
nections in the Army or the Abwehr. Von Moltke, for instance, who had been 
called to the English bar, worked in the Abwehr as a consultant on inter- 
national law. As will appear, the social and political aspirations of the resisters 
were united through von Moltke with the non-military, non-Prussian section 
of the German aristocracy. 

(6) This group consisted of industrialists, presumably representative of 
their brethren who had been so bitterly disappointed in the final results of the 
National Socialist régime. It is possible that so long as Goebbels remained to 
give the movement its strong “popular,” or as they would have called it, 
socialist orientation, they felt that June 30, 1934, the “Night of the Long 
Knife,” had failed to remove the danger of revolution inherent in the appeal 
of nationalism to the masses. Their fear of real socialism or, worse, com- 
munism was, of course, shared by the higher Army officers. The leading 
industrialists involved in the resistance activities were Fritz von Phillip, a 
chemical magnate, Ewald Loser, a former financial adviser to Krupps, Dr. 
Otto John, the legal adviser to Deutsche Lufthansa and, apparently, in a 
very mild degree, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. John was particularly useful, as he 
had easy access to aircraft proceeding to neutral countries and was to be the 
plotters’ messenger to the Allies via Madrid in the event of the Hitler assas- 
sination succeeding. The world of insurance was represented by Otto Hubner 
and Theodore Striinck.* 

(7) The only left-wing element in the active resistance group was com- 
posed of Social-Democratic politicians of the period before 1933. Julius Leber, 
Hermann Maass, Gustav Dahrendorf, Ernst Scheppenhorst, Emil Henk, 
Adolf Reichwein and Wilhelm Leuschner were associated with two courageous 
former collaborators of the present German Social-Democratic leader, Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher. These were Karl Mierendorf and Theodor Haubach. Like 
Schumacher, they had been released in 1939 after six years in concentration 

1]bid., p. 279. 


2The whole conception of Soldatenehre in the minds of German officers and, to a less 
degree, of German soldiers generally, presents an interesting study. There were many officers 
who refused to take part in plots against Hitler all through the Nazi régime on the ground 
that to do so would be to violate their military oath and so their honour as soldiers. Cf. 
Colonel-General Guderian in his message to the nation after the Army’s expulsion of the 
plotters, quoting Hindenburg’s saying, “Fidelity is the mark of honour.” National-Sozialist- 
ische Kurier, July 23, 1944. It is noteworthy, too, that Pieckenbrock said “Herr Hitler’— 
ie., Hitler, the civilian. ; 

8Major-General Lahousen referred in his evidence before the International Tribunal 
to “. . . Count Marogna, the official liaison man (he was also executed after the 20th of 
July)”"—Nuremberg Proceedings, Part 1, p. 308. The liaison concerned was between the Aus- 
trian and German Intelligence Services before the Anschluss of March 1938. The reference 
is undoubtedly to Count Marogna-Redwitz. 
4Cf. Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern Ende, II, p. 209. 
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camps ; and, like him, they were released in an attempt by the Nazis to gain 
popular support for the war. Mierendorf was killed during an air attack on 
Leipzig in 1943, before the attempted coup had taken place; Haubach was 
executed after it. Schumacher, with his one arm and his record of defiance 
during his imprisonment at Dachau and elsewhere, was too conspicuous a 
figure for inclusion in any conspiracy. Bernhard Letterhaus, the former 
leader of the Catholic trade unions and Jakob Kaiser, a former Centre Party 
politician, worked with Joseph Wirmer and Max Habermann to reconcile 
their political programme for the future with that of Goerdeler. 

(8) There was a small section of renegade Nazis in the plotters’ circle. 
It was led by Count Wolf von Helldorf, the Berlin Police President, and 
S.S.-General Nebe, Chief of Criminal Police (Amt V) in the R.S.H.A. These 
had their uses, though they could not have been in the fullest confidence of 
all the resisters. Their attitude and reasons for joining the conspiracy at all 
may be best expressed in Helldorf’s words at his trial before the notorious 
People’s Court: “Abspringen miissen wir alle einmal (We all have to take the 
plunge sooner or later).”* 

(9) The intellectuals who centred round Moltke were implicated in the 
bomb plot of July 20 more by virtue of their philosophical outlook than by 
active participation. This “Kreisau Circle,” so called after Moltke’s estate in 
Silesia where they held their meetings, categorically rejected all the ideologi- 
cal implications of National Socialism, The letters which Moltke himself 
managed to smuggle out of the country to his English friends during the years 
1940-2, show his deep concern over the utter abasement of the German 
people. Indeed, at times they seem to reflect the defeatism and spiritual nihil- 
ism of the utterances of Pétain after the French débdcle of 1940. Yet his last 
letter to his wife, sent through Poelchau, the Lutheran chaplain at the Tegel 
Prison in Berlin, who was in the confidence of the Kreisau Circle, is a mov- 
ing proof of his triumph over his executioners.’ 

Moltke was proud to think that he died not because he had done 
anything, for he was in no way implicated in the events of July 20,° 
but because he held and refused to reject beliefs which in themselves 
fundamentally refuted the claims of National Socialism. Indeed Moltke 
had participated with approval in the decision, taken at the end of 1942 in 
Oberstdorf, to postpone all definite action against Hitler “until at least after 
the invasion has succeeded.” 

(10) By no means the least important of the elements of resistance were 

1Quoted by Ford from the records of the Volksgerichtshof, which the Americans found 
intact in their zone of Germany. Gisevius calls Helldorf a Landsknecht; it was Nebe who 
selected the 50 officers to be executed after the mass escape from Stalag Luft III. Cf. The 
Times, July 5, 1947. Nebe had also commanded one of the infamous Einsategruppen (see 
above, p. 535); Nuremberg Proceedings, Part 3, p. 249. Gisevius seems to forget his friend’s 
connection with these activities in his condemnation of them; Bis zum Bittern Ende, II, p. 
—s of Moltke’s letters were printed in The Round Table, July 1946. They have 
since been published in pamphlet form, A German of the Resistance, The Last Letters of 
Count Helmuth James von Moltke (London, 1946). 


8In fact Moltke was arrested at the beginning of 1944 and was still in prison on July 


20. 
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the members of religious bodies. In spite of the very dubious record of all 
German Churches and Confessions during the inter-war period, there were 
always individuals who refused to compromise with the evil that was Na- 
tional Socialism. Among them were the Protestant pastor, Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, the three Munich Jesuits, Father Delp, Father Roesch and Father 
Koenig, the Lutheran minister, Eugen Gerstenmaier and the Confessional 
leader, Hans Asmussen.* As early as May 1942, when the run of success 
was still with Germany, Bonhoeffer and Hans Schonfeld met the Bishop of 
Chichester in Stockholm.? 

The heterogeneous elements of resistance analysed above were bound to 
see the end of 1942 as the first opportunity since the outbreak of war for some 
definite action. For it now began to be clear that the war would be lost; it 
would no longer seem so unpatriotic to attack a régime that was patently 
leading the country to disaster. To put the position in another, perhaps more 
cynical way, there was now more hope for a movement directed against the 
Party which had failed to maintain the promise of success that had shone 
so brightly in 1940 and 1941. 

It was now that the Goerdeler and Beck factions, already in touch with 
the Oster group in the Abwehr, tried to establish negotiations with some of 
the Army commanders on the Eastern Front. In November Paulus was toy- 
ing with their proposals; eventually, however, he accepted the promise of a 
marshal’s baton from the Government and returned to his VI Army at 
Stalingrad, which was already almost encircled by the Russians.* His ambi- 
tion led to his defeat and imprisonment and, ironically enough, to the final 
role of broadcaster over the Soviet radio in which he appealed to the German 
people to take the course of action from which he had shrunk himself. He 
was preceded by some months at the microphone by one of his subordinate 
commanders, General von Seydlitz, whom the Russians turned, temporarily 
and without great sucess, into the figurehead of a German “liberation move- 
ment.” 

Once again there was a lull in the activities of the plotters. But events 
were now forcing their pace as may be seen in the change of programme 
which took place between the end of 1943 and the summer of 1944. In the 
earlier version they had intended to offer a withdrawal to pre-1938 frontiers, 
a break with Japan, the punishment of war criminals, full reparations and 
restitution and the repeal of the Nuremberg Decrees. Now, foreseeing the 
ruin of Germany, their main desire was to save something from the wreckage 


1For details of Bonhoeffer’s family, see Ford, “The Twentieth of July.” He was killed 
by S.S. men at Flossenburg camp as the Americans were arriving. All the others were 
executed after July 20. Bonhoeffer’s family was practically wiped out after July 20. See 
above, p. 536. 

2See the Bishop of Chichester, “The Background of the Hitler Plot” (The Contem- 
porary Review, October 1945). 

3Goerdeler was at this time trying to influence both the evasive Kluge and von Mans- 
tein to throw off allegiance to Hitler. He failed, but succeeded in gaining over General 
von Tresckow, “one of the few officers who in 1933 was already in sympathy with Na- 
tional Socialism.” Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern Ende, II, pp. 252-3. 
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rather than to make gestures acknowledging, however late, the injustice of 
the German cause. They hoped to cut down the inevitable territorial losses 
to a minimum and to achieve a settlement in which the smallest possible area 
of the Reich would be occupied by the Soviets. By the summer of 1944 Goer- 
deler, the political chief among the conspirators, had produced a domestic 
programme and a list of ministers. Both are highly significant. 

The programme reflects the divergences among the conspirators them- 
selves. The socialists were mistrustful of their companions; Stauffenberg and 
the survivors of the Kreisau Circle were idealistic, advocating “national 
bolshevism” and a foreign policy with a strong pro-Soviet orientation; while 
Goerdeler and the Freiburg professors, Gerhardt Ritter, Constantin von 
Dietze and Adolf Lampe wrote a memoranda adumbrating a “Standestaat” 
which should reflect the class structure of the community. Goerdeler believed 
that it would be possible to approach the Western Allies for a separate peace, 
ence Hitler had been liquidated; like the military members of his “shadow 
cabinet” (Goerdeler was to become Chancellor), he saw bolshevism as the 
great danger for Europe and thought that Britain and the United States 
would welcome the idea of a strong and friendly Germany guarding the bul- 
warks of the East.1 By March 1944, Beck was endeavouring to negotiate with 
the Western Powers through Allen W. Dulles in Switzerland.? 

There was a last minute attempt by Reichwein to include the secret Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party in Berlin in the plot. It ended in his 
arrest together with that of the whole Committee and Julius Leber on July 
4 and 5. The Anglophile von Trott zu Solz had already come to despair of 
the Western Powers after the announcement of the policy of unconditional 
surrender ; he made a mysterious visit to the Soviet Legation in Stockholm, 
which remained, apparently, without result. Meanwhile the military group 
was almost certainly driven on to swift action partly by the confusion reign- 
ing among the widely divergent sections of the conspirators, partly by the 
need to do something quickly after the arrest of Reichwein, Leber and the 
others,® but most of all by the situation created by the disasters of the Soviet 
summer offensive. If nothing were done now, an approach to the Western 
Allies would be too late; on July 14, according to the official statement made 
by General Dittmar, the Red Army had advanced its front to a depth of 
over 350 kilometres in four weeks.* A continuation of this rate would mean 
that the political calculations of the plotters must collapse; but military dis- 
aster threatened in the west as well. The invasion of “Fortress Europe” was 
fast developing into a very successful operation. At a conference with Hitler 
on July 9 Rommel’s request to be allowed to withdraw his troops in order 

1Cf, Ford, “The Twentieth of July,” “the entire document [Goerdeler’s memorandum] 
gives. . . some cause to wonder whether the prospective Chancellor would have been as 
enthusiastic for the Revolution of 1848 as he was for that of 1945.” (He must mean 1944.) 

2Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern Ende, II, pp. 274 ff. 

8There was certainly at least one Gestapo spy among the three members of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party. Cf. Moltke’s Letters, ibid., p. 280. 


4Report of Dittmar’s weekly radio war-commentary in Westfdlische Landeszeitung— 
Rote Erde, July 15-16, 1944. 
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to avoid the envelopment that he accurately foresaw was refused. On the Field 
Marshal’s return to Paris he told Lieutenant-Colonel Caesar von Hofacker, 
the plotters’ agent there, that he would join in any measures designed to put 
an immediate end to the fighting. Von Kluge and Stiilpnagel made similar 
declarations.’ 

The story of the attempt on Hitler’s life and the trials of the conspirators 
before the Volksgerichtshof deserves a quite separate and full treatment. The 
fate of the leading military figures was the swiftest. Fromm, who had never 
been fully initiated by the conspirators, ordered the immediate shooting of 
Olbricht, Haeften and the already wounded Stauffenberg in the courtyard 
of the War Ministry in the Bendlerstrasse and forced Beck to shoot himself.? 
Kluge and Rommel were among those who were able to cover their tracks 
for a little longer; Stiilpnagel had gone too far, having in fact placed some 
high S.S. officers under arrest in Paris.* He attempted suicide, as Kluge and 
Rommel were to do later, but only succeeded in blinding himself. He was 
hanged. 

These were Army politics. The régime reacted quickly to the attempt, 
for its leaders saw that they could use the existence of the plot to strengthen 
their hand in the losing game. Their first move was to secure the armed 
forces; the messages sent to the men of the Army, Air Force and Navy by 
Guderian, Goring and Donitz respectively* reflect the measure of anxiety felt 
by the Party bosses. The plot became the excuse for innumerable executions 
and committals to the concentration camps, as well as for widespread changes 
in the ranks of the higher army commanders. There were changes, too, in 
the administration of the war, which gave Goebbels and Bormann more ab- 
solute power, and a general tightening up of all kinds of restrictions and de- 
privations inside Germany. These last measures reflect the incompleteness 
with which the man-power situation had been assessed by the Government up 
to this time; it was only in the summer of 1944 that a comb-out of those en- 
gaged in “reserved” occupations and in the entertainment business, for ex- 
ample, began. The mobilization of women came even later. It was not until 
December 5, 1944 that the Wehrmachthelferinnenkorps was instituted to 
provide a rough equivalent for the British women’s services. On September 
28 a series of decrees had been announced, whose object was to gain more 

1Ford, “The Twentieth of July.” 

2The Government was apparently somewhat mystified as to the extent of Fromm’s 
share in the plot at first. Cf. Report of the trial of the eight officers, VGlkischer Beobachter, 
August 10, 1944. “. . . Colonel-General Beck tried to commit suicide and inflicted three 
wounds on himself with pistol bullets. For reasons which are still not clear he was there- 


upon finished off by Colonel-General Fromm in person.’ Fromm was eventually executed. 
3ut for an entirely different account of Fromm’s attitude see Gisevius, Bis zum Bittern 
Ende, II, pp. 358 ff. 

3Kluge in turn tried to cover his tracks by arresting Stiilpnagel when it became clear 
that the plot had failed. 

4In fact Guderian’s message was not published until July 24, when the expulsion of the 
“disgraced” officers from the Army was announced. It is noteworthy that D6nitz’s message 
was fuller of political exposition than the others. No doubt the authorities had in mind 


the fact that the collapse of 1918 started with the naval mutinies at Kiel. National-Sozial- 
istische Kurier, July 22, 1944. 
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man-power and a greater labour output. This included the stopping of 
further training of civil servants, the closing of redundant hotels and restaur- 
ants as well as of unnecessary civilian convalescent institutions. 

In effect the events of July 20 brought to a head the moral slump which 
had been affecting Germany since the collapse of Italy and the turning of 
the tide in the East. As early as November 1943 Colonel-General Jodl had 
been detailed to give an allocution to Reich-and Gauleiters. What he said 
reflects some of the Government’s fears: 


No one, the Fiihrer has ordered, may know more or be told more than he 
needs for his own immediate task, but I have no doubt at all in my mind, 
Gentlemen, but that you need a great deal in order to be able to cope with 
your tasks. It is in your Gaus, after all, and among their inhabitants that all 
the enemy propaganda, the defeatism and the malicious rumours concentrate, 
that try to find a place among our people. Up and down the country the devil 
of subversion strides. All the cowards are seeking a way out, or—as they 
call it—a political solution. They say, we must negotiate while there is still 
something in hand and all these slogans are made use of to attack the natural 
sense of the people, who well know that in this war there can only be a fight 
to the end. . .? 


Confidence in the Army, in particular, was shattered. Fear of this is re- 
vealed in the orders of Himmler to the Press: 


The Fiihrer desires that in any treatment of the events of July 20, 1944, no 
one should permit himself to be carried away to the point of attacking or 
abusing the Officer Corps, the generals, the nobility or the Wehrmacht in 
corpore. . . Whenever any mention is made of the behaviour of the traitor 
clique, simultaneous mention must also be made of the irreproachable be- 
haviour of the army. . .? 

Although we now know that Hitler himself lost all faith in either the 
courage or the loyalty of the Army from this time on,*® he made every effort 
to prevent the loss from spreading to the people. He took pains in his broad- 
cast speech, made at one o’clock in the morning after the attempt,* to show 
that “. . . The circle represented by the usurpers is significantly small. It has 
no affinity with the armed forces of Germany; above all none with the Ger- 
man Army.” He referred to “a very small clique of ambitious, conscienceless 
and, what is more, criminal and stupid officers,’ and he urged the nation 
to proceed with “. . . the stamping out of this tiny circle of traitors and con- 
spirators. . . This time the reckoning will take the form to which we Na- 
tional Socialists are accustomed.” Donitz followed suit in his message to the 
men of the German Navy, speaking of “a crazy, small clique of generals which 
has nothing in common with our brave Army.’ On July 24 it was announced 
by Colonel-General Guderian, the new Chief of Army Staff, that the guilty 


1Nuremberg Proceedings, Part 1, p. 184. 

2Letter dated August 17, 1944 signed by Himmler, found in the records of the R.S.H.A. 
and cited by Ford, “The Twentieth of July.” 

8Cf. H.R. Trevor-Roper, The Last Days of Hitler (London, 1947), pp. 34-35. 

4National-Soztalistiche Kurier, July 22, 1944. 

5I bid, 
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officers had been expelled from the Army by a “Court of Honour.” Without 
such a step it would. have been impossible to try members of the Officer Corps 
before a non-military court such as the Volksgerichtshof.t In his announce- 
ment Guderian said, “. . . The enemy is deluding himself if he hopes to count 
on a division amongst the generals of the Army. I answer to the Fithrer and 
the German people for the solidarity of the generals, the Officer Corps and 
the men of the Army.”? 

Despite all these precautions, the régime was only able to keep itself in 
power and the war in being by the increasing use of the instrument of terror 
and by even wilder perversion of the truth in the news it allowed to be pub- 
lished. The German people never knew the real extent of the plot against 
Hitler; but over three hundred names of the leading figures can be ascer- 
tained from recorded executions and imprisonments alone. The desertions 
of those officers who were implicated and who at the time of the failure were 
in a position to go over to the Russians could not always be concealed. 

Desperate measures on the part of the Government kept them in power 
for the last ten months. The formation of the Volksturm on October 18, 1944, 
the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig, coincided with the beginning of a 
propaganda campaign based on the bogey of Russian occupation of German 
territory, with all the accompanying atrocity stories. But in the west the air 
offensive was being increased to enormous proportions; the already over- 
strained transport system was thrown completely out of gear and conditions 
in the cities became indescribable. It was at this time that Ribbentrop told 
Count Bernadotte that increasing numbers of Nazis were becoming com- 
munistically minded.* Perhaps this danger was in the mind of Hitler when 
he made his last personally delivered speech on January 30, 1945, the twelfth 
anniversary of his advent to power. After an historical survey of the usual 
kind, he made an appeal to the leftward wing of the rank and file of the 
Party, emphasizing the part National Socialism had played in the end of “the 
age of a bourgeois world” and of the epoch of “unrestrained economic liberal- 
ism.” 

The Party was by now desperate to tighten control over the Army; 
Himmler himself was commanding on the Eastern Front—a circumstance 
which certainly did not delay the progress of the Russians. The Nazi policy 
of turning the old Prussian Army into an army of the people—that is, an 
army whose great masses were followers of the Party first and of their offi- 
cers only after that—was pressed hard in the last three months of the war. 
Army recruiting offices were opened indiscriminately to intakes for the mili- 
tary branch of the S.S. (Waffen S.S.), which the Army had so far been able 
to keep separate from its own formations. Enormous numbers of the most 
prized awards for gallantry, whose quantity had been kept down by the 
generals’ jealousy for the honour of the Army, were made to members of 

1Cf. Morgan, Assize of Arms, Vol. I, p. xvii. n. 


2Cf, above p. 538, m. 2. 
8Count Folke Bernadotte, The Fall of the Curtain (London, 1945), p. 30. 
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these S.S. divisions. But the Army had the last laugh after all. For it was the 
soldiers who could now afford to wait for the chance to give themselves up 
by the hundred thousand. 

The foolishness and inefficiency of the National Socialist Party left no 
loophole for the leaders. Like Hitler and Goebbels, some could see nothing 
but suicide to save them from the justice they had not even the courage to 
face; others, like Ribbentrop and Himmler took to disguised flight in the 
pathetic belief that they would be forgotten in the chaos they had helped to 
make; or, like Goring, they relied on a quarrel with Hitler to qualify them 
automatically for inclusion among those regarded by the Allies as anti- 
Nazis. All that remained of the National Socialist faith that had proclaimed 
the New Order in Europe was the “Werewolf” movement of a few half-crazed 
boys. Morally and intellectually unqualified to govern a great country and 
incapable of exploiting their great advantages to win a modern war at a time 
when everything seemed on their side, the Nazis remained incompetent to 
the last, powerless to do more than invoke destruction on the German people 
for having proved the weaker in “the struggle for the next thousand years,” 
for having failed to be the master race after all. Their tools and puppets had 
proved too strong for them in the end; Hitler had cast the industrialists 
aside, deprived the aristocracy of power and gained control over the policies 
of the Army, only to find that in the last days of the Germany he had made 
and ruined, there remained still the thick, undiluted sediment of the Germany 
he had despised. 


July 1947. 














CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
INTEREST IN THE ANTARCTIC 


w. L. S. FLEMING 


Tue Antarctic continent has always attracted interest since it was first 
discovered 127 years ago, and much of that interest has been stimulated by 
the stories of adventure connected with its exploration. At no time, however, 
have so many nations shown a simultaneous desire to take part in Antarctic 
discovery and research as at the present time. 

It is the writer’s purpose to give some description of contemporary ac- 
tivities in the South Polar regions, to indicate the countries which are con- 
cerned, the nature of their present work or future plans, so far as they are 
known, and to hint at some of the motives which seem to have given rise to 
all this activity. But in order to make such a survey intelligible, it has seemed 
appropriate first to say something of what we already know about the Antarc- 
tic continent and to trace in outline the history of its discovery and explora- 
tion. 

The Antarctic continent is about six million square miles in area, that is 
to say it is nearly equal in size to the combined areas of the United States 
of America and Europe. The continent lies entirely within the Antarctic 
Circle, with the exception of the northern part of Graham Land (opposite 
South America), which reaches latitudes 63°.07’ S. Its coastline is roughly 
arcuate, but there are two big indentations, namely the Ross and Weddell 
Seas and the long peninsula of Graham Land, which break this symmetry. 

The continent is the highest in the world. Its average elevation may be 
estimated at about 6,000 feet. Most of the interior appears to consist of wide 
plateaux broken by mountain ranges, some over 10,000 feet above sea level. 
By far the greater part of the interior is covered by an unknown thickness 
of snow and ice which extends generally as far as the coast, along some parts 
of which it is afloat. Areas of snow-free ground are, however, relatively com- 
mon in certain parts of the continent, especially near the coast. Exposed rocks 
are also found far into the interior, chiefly on the steeper slopes of the 
mountains. There are indications that some of the snow-free ground has been 
uncovered quite recently. 

The continent has never been inhabited by man. In fact, the largest land 
organism which has yet been found is a small wingless gnat. There are no 
trees. Plant life is limited to rare tufts of two species of grass, a small flower- 
ing Colobanthus, occasional patches of moss and a rich growth of lichens on 
the rocks. Such paucity of life is due to the climate. Not only is it the coldest 
continent in the world and, by virtue of its altitude, much colder than the 
Arctic, but violent winds and blizzards are of common occurrence. 
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including penguins, also feed on the marine organisms, and these birds nest 
on the mainland coast and islands during the open water season. 
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The history of this continent’s discovery may be taken back to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. For some time before this, all the maps of the world 
showed a great area of land in the south, with some such title as “Terra Au- 
stralis Incognita.” A series of great pioneer voyages, culminating in Cook’s 
circumnavigation of the Southern Ocean in 1772-6, narrowed the field of 
search very considerably, although Cook never sailed far enough south to see 
any part of the continent. His voyages, however, had one important result, 
for his description of seals and whales stimulated the enterprise of American 
and British sealers to sail south. This led to the discovery of the Antarctic 
continent itself on January 30, 1820, when Edward Bransfield, Master, R.N., 
with William Smith, in the brig Williams of Blyth, discovered and named 
Trinity Land, which is now known as Graham Land. Although sealers were 
primarily interested in their trade, some of them, notably the Enderby 
brothers, went out of their way to pursue geographical discovery for its own 
sake. The southern seals were such an easy prey that they were quickly 
reduced almost to extermination, but this did not mean the cessation of 
voyages to the Antarctic; for at about this time science was beginning to come 
into its own. In almost every European capital, geographical societies were 
founded and these were primarily responsible for the despatch of four major 
expeditions between 1819 and 1843. 

The Russian Admiral Bellingshausen, between 1819 and 1821, in a voyage 
which was hardly less notable than that of Cook, circumnavigated the Antarc- 
tic continent, surveyed the South Shetlands, and discovered Peter I and 
Alexander I Islands. From 1839-40 the Frenchman, Captain Dumont 
d’Urville, in another extensive voyage, visited and surveyed the South 
Orkneys, South Shetlands and north Graham Land, discovered part of what 
is now known as Trinity Peninsula, Orleans Channel, Joinville Island and 
Adélie Land, taking possession of the last for France. Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes led the United States Exploring Expedition of 1838-40. Two of his 
five ships succeeded in penetrating the far South and though there is consider- 
able doubt concerning some of his observations, he accomplished a long and 
eventful voyage. And, fourthly, Sir James Clark Ross, in command of the 
Erebus and Terror, in the course of three voyages between 1839 and 1843, 
circumnavigated the Antarctic continent, discovered the Ross Sea, roughly 
charted 500 miles of new coastline in Victoria Land, and discovered Ross 


Island and the northern edge of the Ross Barrier, claiming these for the 
British Crown. 


This great period of exploration was followed by one which has been 
termed an era of “averted interest,” when the quest of the North-West Pas- 
sage and the search for the lost expedition of Sir John Franklin absorbed 
all the energies of those who might otherwise have continued the work of 
exploration in the South. 


The Antarctic was practically neglected for forty or fifty years until 
1895, when at the Sixth International Geographical Congress, a resolution 
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was passed pressing the claims of Antarctic discovery as “the greatest piece of 
geographical exploration still to be undertaken.” This led directly to the Bel- 
gian expedition under A. de Gerlache, the Scottish Antarctic expedition com- 
manded by Dr. W. S. Bruce, the German expedition, under Eric von Dry- 
galski, the Swedish expedition of Otto Nordenskjoéld, the first of Captain R. 
F, Scott’s expeditions, and the two French expeditions led by Dr. J. B. Char- 
cot. 

All these expeditions had been planned and sponsored by government 
departments, learned societies or ship owners, who selected the leader and 
gave him instructions. Since 1904, however, many Antarctic expeditions have 
come into being through the personal enthusiasm of some individual, who 
after formulating his plan, has then set to work to raise the necessary funds. 
Thus Roald Amundsen, Sir Ernest Shackleton, Sir Douglas Mawson, Admiral 
R. E. Byrd and John Rymill appear to have been chiefly responsible for 
initiating the expeditions which they led. 

It would be impossible in this short survey to enumerate the varying con- 
tributions to the knowledge and exploration of the Antarctic which have been 
made by the many expeditions which have visited the continent, for (as is not 
generally known) more than a hundred and fifty expeditions (over half of 
which were British) have contributed to what we now know of the Antarctic. 

The incentives behind the expeditions of the last two decades have been 
many and various. There was, in the first place, the aim of reaching the 
South Pole. This object was achieved by Amundsen on December 14, 1911 
and by Scott on January 12, 1912, Scott’s party perishing in fierce blizzards 
on their return journey. A second aim was commercial and, in particular, to 
find new anchorages and whaling grounds for the whaling industry. Bound up 
with this was the incentive to lay claim to whatever territory was needed to 
safeguard whaling interests. Then there was the motive of science and learning. 
“To make timeless Scythian tracts become the provinces of knowledge.” 
The significance of the Antarctic for many branches of science has become 
increasingly recognized in recent years, and scientific work plays a prominent 
part in all the present expeditions. 

Associated with all these motives was the appeal which the Antarctic has 
made and continues to make to the spirit of adventure. This springs partly 
from the sheer remoteness of the continent and the sense of mystery that 
attaches to a part of the world so unlike our normal surroundings, and partly 
too from the challenge presented by a land and climate where the explorer 
requires in special measure both physical endurance and spiritual resolution 
to attain his purpose. 

There has been a great advance, particularly in recent years, in the methods 
of transport and equipment which have been used for polar exploration. At 
first sailing ships and foot-slogging, then the early and not very successful 
experiments in mechanical transport such as the motor sledges of Scott’s 
first expedition and the aero-sledge of Mawson, then later sledging with dogs, 
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a method first used successfully in the Antarctic by Amundsen and still the 
best general means of Antarctic travel. Scott also experimented with ponies, 
but they were not nearly so satisfactory as dogs, being less hardy and 
requiring a much greater bulk and weight of food. Finally comes the use of 
aircraft, which has revolutionized and enormously simplified certain aspects 
of exploration, though it has sometimes resulted in observations so inaccurate 
or approximate as to be dangerously misleading. An interesting experiment 
has recently been made by Commander Finn Ronne, who is reported to have 
taken a llama with him to Graham Land. 


The greatest strides have also been made in equipment, with the result that 
an Antarctic winter journey, like that described by Cherry-Garrard in The 
Worst Journey in the World, can now be undertaken in comparative comfort 
or at least with much less discomfort. Our knowledge of nutritional problems 
and especially the discovery of vitamins has revolutionized sledging rations 
and, through the development of dehydrated foods, meals at the base are more 
varied and appetizing than was formerly the case. 


In certain cases, for example the “Discovery” investigations (since 1925) 
and the Norwegian investigations sponsored by Consul Lars Christensen 
(since 1927), research and exploration has been carried out according to a 
long-term plan. But for the most part, Antarctic work has gone forward in 
a spasmodic and unco-ordinated manner. An expedition might include one 
or more members who had belonged to earlier ventures, but the extent to 
which the leader could benefit from the past was largely haphazard. 
When an expedition returned, the party would be disbanded, stores and equip- 
ment sold, the ship, which had so often been specially built for the purpose, 
disposed of, and much experience was thereby lost to future explorers. The 
recognition of the need for some centre of polar knowledge led to the founda- 
tion by Frank Debenham, who was geologist on Captain Scott’s last expedi- 
tion, of the Scott Polar Research Institute in Cambridge. 

Before we come to present-day activities, it would be as well to give some 
description of the known economic resources of the Antarctic. First, and a 
long way first in economic importance, comes the whaling industry. If one 
excepts the period of the 1914-18 war and one or two years when the market 
was glutted, this industry has steadily increased in prosperity from its 
inception in 1904 until the outbreak of the second world war. In the 1938- 
39 season there was a record catch of over 450,000 whales, yielding approxi- 
mately 600,000 tons of whale oil. Until 1934 the industry remained entirely 
Norwegian and British, but in the years immediately preceding the war, 
Japan and Germany were increasingly active. Some fifteen years ago there 
was a change over from whaling carried out by catchers working from shore 
bases to those operating from floating factories. This latter method, partic- 
ularly when aided by aircraft and modern methods of harpooning, will certain- 
ly exterminate whales, unless international agreements restricting each year’s 


1(London, 1937). 
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catch are made and observed. International Whaling Conferences have been 
held at intervals since 1937, with the object of effecting control and restriction 
of each year’s catch. 

Surprisingly little in the way of mineral wealth has come to light in the 
Antarctic. Some low grade coal has been found in the Beacon Sandstone 
formation in the lands east and west of the Ross Sea. There are one or two 
isolated copper deposits and occasional traces of other metallic ores. No 
definite evidence of oil-bearing strata has yet been found. One can state quite 
emphatically that up to the present time no uranium ores have been reported 
from the Antarctic continent and no Antarctic expedition has been organized 
or is contemplated with the search for uranium ores as a main objective. 
These ores and other valuable minerals may yet be found within this con- 
tinent, but the absence of such minerals in the areas which have been explored 
does not promise well for their future discovery. Furthermore, no ores would 
be worth exploiting from such a remote and inaccessible part of the world 
unless they were exceptionally rich. 

Only one species of seal, the elephant seal, is at present taken com- 
mercially, and only at South Georgia, where careful controls are exercised. 
The fur seals were exploited with disastrous thoroughness at various times in 
the nineteenth century. The first onslaught in 1821 and 1822 in the South 
Shetlands practically exterminated all the fur seals in that group. From 1872 
to 1888, when the stock had to some extent recovered, they were again prac- 
tically wiped out. It was in an attempt to prevent a repetition of these events 
that the British Government decided in 1908 to establish British sovereignty 
in what became the Falkland Islands Dependencies. 


Since there was no occasion for conservation or for the control of com- 
mercial undertakings in other parts of the Antarctic, it is not surprising that 
there was an interval before the sovereignty of other areas came to be defined. 
The New Zealand sector, known as the Ross Dependency, was defined by an 
Order in Council of July 30, 1923. Adélie Land, which had been discovered 
by Dumont d’Urville, was annexed by France by a decree of April 1, 1924. 
The Australian Antarctic Territory was defined by an Order in Council of 
February 7, 1933, and Queen Maud Land came under Norwegian sovereignty 
by a decree of January 14, 1939. 

Some mention should here be made about the means by which territorial 
sovereignty may be established in the polar regions. International lawyers do 
not appear to have reached unanimity on this subject. It seems clear, however, 
that priority of discovery alone is not to be regarded as adequate to establish 
sovereignty. Discovery gives to the explorer an inchoate right to follow up 
within a reasonable time his discoveries by a formal territorial claim. This 
formal act has no validity unless it is first authorized or subsequently ratified 
by the discoverer’s Government, and in the view of many lawyers, it must be 
followed by the setting up of an administration suitable to the area concerned, 
and by occupation. It would be beyond the scope of this article to suggest 
how these conditions have been met in connection with the claims that have 
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been made from time to time by a number of different countries to parts of 
the Antarctic. It is well, however, to recall here certain general principles 
upon which territorial claims may be recognized, as these are significant in 
connection with recent expeditions. 

Admiral Byrd, in the three expeditions which he led before the late war, 
carried out very extensive exploration in the Ross Dependency and the un- 
claimed Pacific sector to the east of it, and during the course of his expedi- 
tions various territorial claims were made. The United States Government, 
however, has consistently taken the attitude of reserving all rights which it 
may have in these areas and it does not recognize the claims of any other 
nation. 

Shortly before the war a German expedition, sponsored by Field Marshal 
Goring, mapped a large area in the western part of Queen Maud Land from 
the air, renamed this Neu Schwabenland and dropped flags, with the object 
of establishing a claim to this region on behalf of the Nazi Government. 

Then came the war. This interrupted the British work of exploring the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies, which had been resumed by the British 
Graham Land Expedition of 1934-7 led by John Rymill and which was to 
have been continued by a further expedition under the leadership of Dr. G. C, 
L. Bertram, who was a member of the British Graham Land Expedition. 
The war also put a stop to the work of the “Discovery” Committee, which for 
twelve years had been conducting an admirably thorough scientific survey of 
the Southern Ocean with a view to obtaining necessary information upon 
which the control of the whaling industry might be based. 

During the war itself the Argentine Government, which had been main- 
taining a claim to the South Orkney Islands and had disputed the British 
claim to this group, as indeed they have for over one hundred years disputed 
British sovereignty in the Falkland Islands themselves, decided to extend 
their claim to practically all the dependencies. They had maintained a meteoro- 
logical station on Laurie Island since 1904, when it was handed over to them 
by Dr. W. S. Bruce, leader of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition, 
who had established the station two years earlier. 

In 1942 Argentina began activities in other parts of the dependencies and 
since then has despatched several expeditions. This year an Argentine 
meteorological station has been set up off the west coast of Graham Land in 
the Melchior Islands. 

Chile also stepped into the field by the issue of a decree dated November 
6, 1940, in which it was stated that: “all lands, islands, islets, reefs of rocks, 
glaciers (pack-ice), already known or to be discovered between latitudes 
53° and 90° west constitute the Chilean Antarctic or Chilean Antarctic ter- 
ritory.” Chile, however, had taken no active part in Antarctic exploration 
until this year, when an expedition comprising Chilean naval vessels sailed 
for the Falkland Islands Dependencies and established a meteorological sta- 
tion on Greenwich Island in the South Shetland group. 
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Within the past year frequent statements, official and otherwise, have been 
made in both Chile and Argentina pressing their overlapping claims to that 
portion of the Antarctic to which they are most nearly situated. 

Meanwhile in 1943 the Colonial Office had felt able to resume British 
work in the Falkland Islands Dependencies. Plans were drawn up for the 
establishment in the first instance of two bases, one at Deception Island and 
the other on the mainland of Graham Land. Both were equipped primarily 
as meteorological stations for transmitting weather reports to Port Stanley, 
the capital of the Falkland Islands. It was intended also to continue the 
mapping of Graham Land, which had been begun by the 1934-7 expedition, 
and to build huts in suitable places from which to carry out a long-term pro- 
gramme of survey and other scientific work. The outfitting and equipment of 
this enterprise were undertaken by the Admiraity, and a naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander J. W. S. Marr, R.N.V.R., who had first sailed to the 
Antarctic with Shackleton in the Quest in 1921, was put in command of the 
party. Two vessels, H.M.S. William Scoresby and Fitzroy, left Port Stanley 
at the end of January 1944, The base at Deception Island and another at 
Port Lockroy were successfully established. An attempt to establish a third 
at Hope Bay on the north-eastern tip of Graham Land was frustrated by ad- 
verse ice conditions. 


The following year three ships went south to relieve the parties at De- 
ception Island and Port Lockroy, to erect a hut on Coronation Island in the 
South Orkneys and to establish a base at Hope Bay. Unfortunately Com- 
mander Marr had to return to England owing to ill health, and his place as 
commander was given to Captain A. Taylor, R.C.E. Huskies from Labrador 
and sledging equipment were landed at Hope Bay, and this enabled sledge 
journeys to be made during the spring and summer down the eastern coast 
of Graham Land. 


The end of the war brought one particular advantage to this work, namely 
that there was no longer any need to regard the work as a naval operation 
subject to war-time security regulations. The lifting of these regulations had 
many advantages, especially in regard to recruiting new members. Surgeon- 
Commander E. W. Bingham, R.N., who had gained a wide experience of 
polar work and had also been a member of the British Graham Land Ex- 
pedition, was appointed to relieve Captain Taylor as the new commander. 
Three ships were available to sail in December 1945 to effect the change-over 
of staff, the re-equipment of the old bases and the establishment of two new 
bases, one in the South Orkneys and the other on Stonington Island in Neny 
Fjord, an inlet of Marguerite Bay, which was about as far south on the 
western coast of Graham Land as a ship could penetrate. The five bases were 
manned by thirty men, the two largest parties being at Hope Bay, where 
there were seven, and Marguerite Bay, where there were ten. In December 
1946 relief parties were again sent out from England in the Trepassey. Mr. 
J. M. Wordie, a senior explorer of wide experience, accompanied the ship 
to visit all the bases and assist with the arrangements for their future work. 
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The Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey acts under the authority of 
the Governor of the Falkland Islands and the general direction of the Colonial 
Office. The staff has included a number of men from the Dominions and 
colonies. Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland and 
the Falkland Islands have all been represented. The most important feature 
of this Survey is that by the establishment of permanent or semi-permanent 
land bases accessible each summer to relief ships, it has been possible for 
the first time in the history of Antarctic exploration to organize a long-term 
programme of land survey and scientific research. Its work, continued over 
a number of years, should yield particularly valuable results. 

Stonington Island at the mouth of Neny Fjord, on which the most south- 
erly base hut of the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey is built, is at 
present being shared by another expedition, namely the United States Ex- 
pedition under the leadership of Commander Finn Ronne. Commander Ronne 
started to make his plans before the work of the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey began to appear in the press, and it was natural for him to choose as 
a base site the old “East Base” huts of the United States Antarctic Service 
Expedition of 1939-41, of which he had been a member. News of Commander 
Ronne’s intentions did not reach England until shortly before he was due to 
sail. It was therefore a matter of surprise in England and the United States 
and not least in Graham Land itself when it was realized that two Antarctic 
parties would find themselves on the same small island. Although there 
seemed some risk that supplies of fresh seal meat would be inadequate to 
maintain the two parties and their dogs, Commander Ronne felt he was too 
far committed to alter his plans, and his expedition of twenty with dogs and 
aeroplanes reached Stonington Island in February 1947. So that now the 
British and American parties are living as near neighbours on the same small 
island, and they appear to be getting on happily together. Recent despatches 
state that the two expeditions are collaborating in their plans, so that to- 
gether they may obtain the best possible results. 


The other recent expedition from the United States was altogether diff- 
erent in character. In December 1946 a fleet of thirteen ships with over 4,000 
men sailed south under the technical control of Rear-Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, with Rear-Admiral Cruzen as commander of the Task Force. The en- 
terprise was known as “Operation ‘High Jump’” and was intended to train 
men and test equipment in polar conditions, to consolidate and develop the 
results of the United States Antarctic Service Expedition of 1939-41 (the 
main work of which had been in the Pacific sector of the Antarctic), to de- 
velop naval methods for establishing, supporting and using bases under com- 
parable conditions and, finally, to amplify the knowledge of the area with 
respect to hydrography, geography, geology, meteorology and electromag- 
netics. The purpose of this expedition was therefore primarily military, but 
as the plan provided such a good opportunity for scientific research and ex- 
ploring, a number of scientists accompanied the expedition. 


The plan was for the fleet, on arrival in the Southern Ocean, to divide 
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into three sections. The western group was to head for a point south-east 
of New Zealand and follow the coast of Antarctica westwards. The eastern 
group was to proceed to Peter I Island and work eastwards round the con- 
tinent. The central group was to make for Scott Island and then send an ice- 
breaker and scouting aircraft to try and find a passage through the pack-ice. 
Once this had been penetrated, the vessels of this group would enter the Bay 
of Whales to establish an air base on the Ross Shelf Ice, near Little America. 
Two large seaplane-tenders, each with three Martin Mariner patrol seaplanes, 
a small scout plane and two helicopters, were taken on this expedition, and 
the seaplanes were equipped with cameras for aerial photography. The ex- 
pedition sailed for the South at the beginning of December 1946 and returned 
at the end of March 1947. No official accounts of the operation have yet been 
received, but evidently the main military purpose of the expedition was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. As regards new discoveries, newspaper reports have 
chiefly emphasized oases of snow and ice-free land and freshwater lakes which 
were seen from the air. Until fuller details are published, it would be im- 
possible to assess the significance of these discoveries. They may lend im- 
portant added support to other evidence that the glacierization of the Antarc- 
tic, like that of the Arctic, is receding. 

Admiral Byrd has stated that the expedition investigated, presumably from 
the air, a large area of territory, much of it previously unknown. Apart from 
their intrinsic interest, this expedition’s aerial photographs should provide an 
invaluable basis for more detailed work later on. 

It is rather difficult to say how far the United States Government may 
intend to use the work of this expedition for establishing formal claims to 
territory. Press reports indicate that Admiral Byrd has freely discussed his 
own views, but has been careful to point out that the White House and State 
Department, with advice from the Navy and War Departments, will establish 
United States’ policy. Byrd himself has stated that he would prefer not to 
see the Antarctic placed under the jurisdiction of the United Nations, as had 
been suggested in some quarters, unless or until the small nations are allowed 
greater authority in that organization. Instead he evidently favours some form 
of close scientific co-operation between the interested nations. Admiral Byrd 
does not believe that the Antarctic is important from the strategic point of 
view, while Admiral Cruzen is reported to take the opposite view. A leading 
article in the New York Times (April 16, 1947) makes this comment: “It 
would be a wise man who would say that any area of the earth or the seas that 
cover most of it is not a future pathway of the airplane or even a future battle- 
ground.” While believing that the military value of the Antarctic is small, 
Admiral Byrd agrees with the majority of other explorers in regarding its 
scientific interest as likely to prove of great and increasing value, and he men- 
tions in particular, cosmic rays, world-wide weather forecasting, terrestrial 
magnetism and geology. 

The establishment of fully equipped weather stations in the Antarctic has 
long been advocated by Sir Douglas Mawson. With the assistance of his ad- 
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vice and initiative, the Australian Government have recently been making 
plans for setting up scientific research stations in the Sub-Antarctic and Ant- 
arctic. The programme envisaged includes the installation of several stations 
suitably spaced for co-operation in simultaneous observations. It is expected 
that the full programme will be spread over several years, but that in the 
initial stages priority will be given to observations in the field of meteorology, 
terrestrial magnetism, cosmic rays and ionospherics. At a later date studies in 
geology, glaciology and biology will be more adequately undertaken. As a 
start, it is intended that a naval vessel will leave Australia about the beginning 
of December 1947 and land a party of about twelve men, equipped for me- 
teorological and scientific work, on Macquarie Island. The party will remain 
for at least a year. Meanwhile the Wyatt Earp, formerly owned and operated 
in Antarctic seas by Lincoln Elsworth and later taken over by the Common- 
wealth Government, will leave in December 1947 to try and find one or two 
possible sites suitable for establishing meteorological and scientific stations 
on the mainland of the Australian Antarctic Territory, in the following year. 
During this preliminary voyage the Wyatt Earp will carry a small seaplane 
for reconnaissance work. 

Stuart Campbell, formerly a Group Captain in the R.A.A.F., has been 
appointed as officer-in-charge of the preparations, and he will be in general 
charge of the work in the far South. Commander Karl Oom of the Royal 
Australian Navy will be captain of the Wyatt Earp. 


There now seems reasonable prospect that plans which have been dis- 
cussed during the past year for a joint British-Norwegian-Swedish scientific 
expedition to the western part of Queen Maud Land may take effect. The 
area to be explored is part of that which was photographed from the air by 
the German Expedition of 1938-9 and named by them Neu-Schwabenland. 
The. German photographs show large areas surprisingly free of ice and snow 
and surrounded by inland ice. It promises to yield most valuable results in 
glaciology, meteorology and geology, and the main object of the expedition 
is to undertake research in these sciences. Particular scientific interest attaches 
to this area from the information which it is expected to yield on the recent 
climatic changes in the Antarctic. It may indeed prove to be a key area for 
the study of polar climatic history. 

It is intended that the expedition should set up a radiosonde meteorolog- 
ical station to work in conjunction with a network of similar stations stretch- 
ing from the North Pole through North and South America. The results of 
this work should provide data on the circulation of the upper atmosphere 
which would be of the first importance for general weather forecasting. 

The expedition will be led by General Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, a Nor- 
wegian polar explorer of international repute. It is hoped that the Norwegian 
ship Svalbard may be available to transport the expedition to the Antarctic 
in the late autumn of 1948, but since pack-ice off the Queen Maud Land 
coast may prevent the ship approaching the shore, two Catalina aircraft and 
a Fiesler Storch would be carried in the vessel for landing the wintering 
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party on the inland ice, about 120 miles from the coast, and for aerial survey. 
The wintering party will number about 14 men, drawn from the participating 
nations, and it is hoped that South Africa may be able to provide one of the 
geologists. The Svalbard and its planes will relieve the wintering party early 
in 1950. 

In addition to these expeditions, mention should be made of the annual 
voyages of the whaling fleets. During the two seasons since the war, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, the Netherlands, the U.S.S.R. and Japan 
have all taken part in whaling. Apart from three land stations at South 
Georgia, all the whaling expeditions have operated from floating factories at 
sea, mainly outside territorial waters. The results are of more than usual in- 
terest, in view of the present world food shortage. 

It is to be hoped that the “Discovery” Committee, which is still in being, 
may continue its investigations, which have been of the greatest importance 
to the whaling industry. 

Political motives clearly have much to do with the present interest in the 
Antarctic. How far these motives are commercial or strategic, or simply a 
matter of prestige, it would be difficult to say. The strongest inducement for 
a country to send an expedition south may simply be that vast tracts of the 
Antarctic are still completely unknown. The continent may be likened to an 
iced Christmas cake, in which there is always the chance of finding a three- 
penny bit. Whatever may be the reasons which have prompted the Govern- 
ments concerned to finance these undertakings, they offer opportunities 
beyond the dreams of pre-war explorers for fresh discovery and scientific 
research. 

The fullest international collaboration is clearly desirable for making the 
most of these opportunities. In Great Britain the Royal Geographical Society 
and the Scott Polar Research Institute continue to foster such collaboration 
by placing their resources at the disposal of serious enquirers from any na- 
tion. Through such means and in independent ways, polar explorers and 
scientists from almost every country are constantly sharing a free interchange 
of information and ideas in pursuing the enthusiasms they hold in common. 
Too much weight should therefore not be given to the impression made by 

some newspaper reports that the Antarctic is the scene only of avaricious 
political rivalry. The friendly relations which have been established between 
Commander Ronne’s expedition and the members of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey, and the plans which are being made for the British- 
Norwegian-Swedish scientific expedition to Queen Maud Land are encour- 
aging indications that international co-operation in this field of human en- 
deavour may be achieved in increasing measure. Such a result would be wel- 
comed by no body of people more enthusiastically than by explorers them- 
selves. 


Address at Chatham House 
July 29, 1947. 
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DISCERNING THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES: SERMONS FOR To-Day AND To-Morrow. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. 1946. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
744" X 5". 166 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

LooKING through his copy of this book, the reviewer is embarrassed by the 
number of passages pencilled for quotation. At first the style seems flat and 
rubbery; as you push on, balance and rhythm assert themselves, the metal gleams 
in the ore, antithesis and aphoristic sentences seize the attention; it does not coruscate, 
but pulses with intellectual vigour. As a political scientist this restless, angular, 
unconformable New York theologian can make rings round half the professionals. 
He knows the forces of power politics better than Mr. Wallace on his left, their moral 
tensions and ambiguities better than Mr. Bullitt on his right. ‘Pride is the religious 
dimension of the sin which flows from absolute power; and injustice is its social 
dimension” (p. 64). Pride and injustice are the poles between which his thought 
moves; corrupting power, which means politics and history, which means human 
nature and destiny, which means the Fall and the Redemption, is his theme. (The 
doctrines of the Incarnation and of the Church are much less prominent.) These are 
“sermonic essays,” based upon sermons preached in American colleges. Their richness 
and profundity, above all in relation to the Christian philosophy of history, will be 
anticipated by those who know Dr. Niebuhr’s other writings and especially his great 
Gifford lectures. There is room here only to illustrate a double theme immediately 
bearing upon world politics. 

Dr. Niebuhr is a modern Ezekiel, pronouncing the divine condemnation on the 
victorious democracies whose success tempts them to the pretensions of a special 
virtue (p. 38). “Every ‘shepherd king’ of history is more king and less shepherd 
than he pretends” (p. 123). It is perhaps his most piercing single sentence, true of 
labour leaders and people’s commissars, of the Soviet Union, champion of the world’s 
toiling masses, and of the peace-loving Western Powers, guardians of international 
order and the freedom of small nations. ‘We must avoid the peril of attributing our 
historic frustration to this or that nation—to Russian intransigeance [sic] or ‘British 
imperialism’ or American pride, or any one of the specific forms which the spiritual 
inadequacies of our day will take” (p. 53). Reconciliation with defeated enemies 
and co-operation with titular Allies both require the recognition of common guilt 
(p. 161). In the wider view they are alike under the same judgment. ‘The atomic 
bomb is the most telling proof of the perpetual relevance of the Biblical warnings; 
and even of their ever-increasing relevance as human powers increase, while the 
essential finiteness of the agents who wield these powers does not change” (p. 62). 
But the ancient corollary of the Biblical warnings is not that which commonly gets 
into leading articles. ‘The point of the prophetic anticipations of doom was always 
partly to avoid the doom by inducing a humble and contrite anticipation of it. There 
are always possibilities of ‘fleeing the wrath which is to come’... The more men and 
nations fear the wrath of God, the more can they be brought under the sway of the 
divine mercy. The more they anticipate doom, the more can they avoid it’’ (pp. 66-7). 
But there is still a final twist. While a secularized and post-Christian world may 
retain a vestigial sense of contrition, it is likely to regard it in a quasi-magical fashion 
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as productive of results, the state of mind appropriate for booking a passage to Utopia. 
There is, however, no necessary connection between the divine mercy for individuals 
and collective peace and prosperity on earth. ‘We do not know how soon and to 
what degree mankind will succeed in establishing a tolerable world order. Very 
possibly we shall hover for some centuries between success and failure, in such a way 
that optimists and pessimists will be able to assess our achievements, or lack of them, 
with an equal degree of plausibility. In such a situation it is important to be more 
concerned with our duties than with the prospect of success in fulfilling them. It is 
not recorded that Abraham was less assiduous in seeking the promised land because 
of his feeling that he would be a stranger in it, once he reached it” (p.84). 


Martin WIGHT 


ATTITUDEs TO Minority Groups. A Report Prepared by a Committee of Psychologists 
and Sociologists under the Chairmanship of Charles S. Myers, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
With special reference to the Psychology and Sociology of Anti-Jewish Prejudices. 
1946. (London, W.C.1.: Newman Wolsey, 244 High Holborn. 7%” Xx 434”. 
61 pp. Biblio. 2s. 6d.) 

TuHIs report was prepared at the request of the Society of Christians and Jews; 
its aim is neither to present a solution for group tensions nor to submit proposals on 
how to combat prejudice against minorities, but rather to provide the thinking public 
with a factual background and an approach to this problem from the social science 
point of view. For this purpese the authors have drawn on the findings of a variety 
of disciplines: sociology, history, economics, biology, depth psychology and even 
animal psychology. While there can hardly be any doubt that this multiform approach 
is essential for the comprehensive discussion of the problem, the report bears evidence 
that an integration of the social sciences is still an ideal rather than an established fact. 

The first section introduces some relevant psychological concepts: the nature of 
ambivalence is explained; domination and submission, guilt and projection are 
illustrated in relation to feelings against minorities, especially in relation to anti- 
Semitism. The implication of these psychological insights is that hostile attitudes 
towards out-groups must be related to the personality structure of a member of the 
in-group. It is an essential feature of modern forms of prejudice that under the same 
historical, social and economic conditions some in-group members feel violent hostility 
to any stranger or strange group, while others do not. 

This implication is neglected in the remainder of the report. The second chapter 
gives a few vignettes of the position of some minorities all over the world and describes 
certain attributes of such groups. To speak in this context of the ‘‘repugnance felt 
by the majority group towards the minority group” is an unfortunate generalization. 
Statements like this, together with occasional references to biology, create the 
impression that the authors believe in the universality and inevitability of group 
hate in every member of the majority group. 

The third chapter raises the question of physical and mental differences in 
minority groups, and relates their capacity for survival to the degree of divergence 
from qualities of the majority group among which they live. But apparently there 
is no such simple relationship; the Huguenots, as the authors point out, soon ceased 
to exist. This may have been due to similarity in culture. On the other hand, the 
Moorish inter-marriage in mediaeval Spain and Portugal proceeded without friction 
which could not be attributed to similarity in culture. And the survival of the Scotch 
as a distinct culture group is not impeded by the fact that the level of their culture 
and much of its content is almost identical with that in the rest of the British Isles. 

The last section of the report deals with the future of minorities and their treatmeen. 
Here the somewhat rigid concepts are fortunately abandoned in as far as the minority 
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group is concerned. Admitting the diversity offoutlook and attitude among its 
members, correspondingly differential treatment is recommended. 

The report ends with a plea for further intensive research in this area. Its wide 
and stimulating approach as well as its very shortcomings helps to make this appeal 
urgent. 


MARIE JAHODA 


THE PARADOX OF NATIONALISM. An Epilogue to the Nuremberg Trials: Common- 
Sense Reflections in The Atomic Age. By Julius Braunthal. With an Introduc- 
tion by Leonard Woolf. 1946. (London: The St. Botolph Publishing Company. 
8%" x 5%". 104 pp. Index. 5s.) 

Mr. BRAUNTHAL’S reflections are a small part of this essay, the major part of 
which is a mass of historical examples and quotations in which all nations have 
contributed their quota to the very crimes against humanity proscribed at Nuremberg. 
The moral paradox of nationalism is in fact the inevitable savagery which Mr. 
Braunthal sees as the logical outcome of this apparently noble sentiment (patriotism 
and nationalism being synonymous). The political paradox is that technical progress 
has made nationalism self-destructive, the long-range bomber and atomic bomb 
having shattered the basis of even the Great Powers’ national sovereignty and 
threatened to make life itself impossible without some international government in 
which national sovereignty is surrendered. The destruction which the perversion of 
faiths in religious persecution failed to compass may thus be achieved by the political 
perversion in nationalism, if international relations continue to be conducted, as 
Mr. Braunthal sees them, in the tradition of Machiavelli. 


W. W. HoLianp 


SOCIOLOGY AT THE Crossroaps. An Inaugural Lecture delivered on the 2ist 
February, 1946, at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(University of London) by T. H. Marshall, M.A. (Cantab), Professor of Social 
Institutions in the University of London. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green for the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
834" x 534". 28 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

OBSERVING the present demand for sociology, Professor Marshall examines in 
his inaugural lecture the main schools of thought in the subject. He argues cogently 
that sociology has a special contribution to make as an independent discipline. 
Sociology alone can provide the synthesis by which the analytical data of the 
established social sciences can be related to the indivisible reality of social life. To 
achieve this, sociology must follow a middle way, concerning itself with ‘‘specific 
social structures in which the basic processes and functions have determined meanings,” 
(p. 25) not with universal laws or statistics for their own sake. This essay is itself a 
model of the ‘middle way”’ he advocates. 


M. Fortes 


*THeE First FREEDOM. By MorrisL. Ernst. 1946. (New York, London; Macmillan. 

8%" xX 5%". xiv +316 pp. Maps. $3.00. 15s.) 

Tue first freedom, the Rooseveltian definition, is freedom of speech. Mr. Ernst 
elaborates it liberally—both liberal-mindedly and with a free flow of argument, much 
documented from a close examination of the financial, economic and legal structure 
of the American press, radio and screen. He is a lawyer who has appeared in many 
of the most important of the causes in the Courts of the United States of America 
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touching freedom for the interchange of ideas. He proves his case: that there is too 
much “concentrated control by all too few people over the minds of 138 million 
people” (p. xiii). 

He builds the greater part of the case on the argument that independent editor- 
ships in all three media are growing in size and diminishing in number: “My guess is 
that the industrial revolution has run only half the course of its impact on the press. 
Twenty-six hundred papers in 1910, 1,800 in 1940, possibly under 1,000 in 1960; 
600 towns with more than one paper in 1910; only 200 such towns today. Maybe 
only 50 in 1960. Radio pipelines are scant in number but we can save the air through 
democratic treatment of F.M. and television. Independent movie production is an 
essential for domestic and foreign relations” (p. 246). 

Like those who in Britain (but on nothing like the same amount or quality of 
evidence) called for a Royal Commission on the Press, Mr. Ernst calls for a Senate 


House inquiry in the United States. Whether that comes or not he offers a number 
of concrete suggestions. 


Mr. Ernst adds many pages of precise recommendations derived more specifically 
from past practice in the newspaper, radio and screen worlds; they are intended in 


the main to establish in them ideals of public service rather than of private profit. 
It is a book of first-rate importance and interest. 


Ernest ATKINSON 


War, SADISM AND Pacirism. Further Essays on Group Psychology and War. 
By Edward Glover, M.D. Revised Edition. 1947, (London: George Allen & 
Unwin. 734” 5”. 292 pp. Index. 9s. 6d.) 

Tuis book is a re-issue of Dr. Glover’s four essays, first published in 1933 under 
the same title, with the addition of ten new chapters taking his conclusions up to 1945. 

The somewhat disjointed essay-form and necessarily technical language make it 
difficult reading for the layman. Chapter 11 contains perhaps the simplest statement 
of its general theme, that the cause of war is the individual’s unconscious sadism 
acting through the destructive activities of the group, and that its cure will be found, 
after sufficient research, to lie in the nursery; the new chapters in part three provide 
interesting light on the behaviour of neurotics under war strain. 

The determination with which Dr. Glover argues from psycho-analytic first 
principles leads however to a curious neglect of the history of actual wars other than 
the most recent one: it is for instance strange to read the dogmatic statement that 
“every great War is in turn regarded as a threat to civilization” (p. 49). Indeed the 
weakest part of the argument is the way in which it dismisses as irrelevant the history 
of generations or regions of mankind which have been totally free from war while 
presumably affected by the normal unconscious impulses. 


A, D. C. PETERSON 


*A PLANNED AUXILIARY LANGUAGE. By H. Jacob. Preface by Harold E. Palmer, 
D.Litt. 1947, (London: Dennis Dobson, 834” x 534”. 160 pp. Biblio. 
Index. Tables. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a useful analysis of the Esperanto group of so-called “artificial” languages. 
The epithet ‘‘planned”’ is a new and better description of them, as their vocabularies 
are all based primarily on a vocabulary of roots common to English and the Romance 
languages. The author also summarizes the work of the International Auxiliary 
Language Association in defining the requirements and aims of an auxiliary language, 
adding some chapters of his own on these points. He makes no attempt to persuade 
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us to adopt any one of the existing languages of this kind. “Basic” languages are 


excluded from the scope of the book, no doubt because they are abridged rather than 
planned. 


B. ELEN. 


PERSONAL RECORDS 


From Sea To Sxy 1910-1945. By Sir Arthur Longmore, Air Chief Marshal. 1946. 
(London: Geoffrey Bles. 834’’ X 5%”’. 304 pp. Illus. Maps. 18s.) 


Sir ARTHUR LONGMORE has set himself a trap and fallen in it. 


He has written 
two books in one. 


The first, delightfully reminiscent of Siegfried Sassoon and his 
arcadian memoirs, dabbles in his early days of aviation with the Navy and succeeds 
in rousing a deep nostalgia for what is past. Even the most un-aeronautical and 
un-nautical will be charmed by his writing, and follow with delight his early career 
through to the 1914-18 war and for a decade or so afterwards. 

When Sir Arthur turns to his later years, it is no more a question of “‘Sea to Sky” 
but of ‘Daring to Desk.”” Like many senior officers he became increasingly tied to 
the office chair until the hectic days of 1940-41 in the Middle East as A.O.C.-in-C. 
Here all his charm of writing disappears as he unfolds what is not far short of a dull 
and laboured apologia for the failure of the Royal Air Force to do more, although, 
as thousands know full well, the fault did not lie in Cairo but in Whitehall. As soon 
as Sir Arthur sheds high office, and reverts on retirement to his natural self, whether 
as Colonel in the Home Guard or mildly assisting the invasion in a duty picket-boat 
humping sacks of potatoes around, then the reader resumes reading with delight. 

As a war record book from a high air force officer this fails (and there are astoni- 
shing lapses in places, even to the extent of omitting the hyphen from Rolls-Royce; 
of putting the wrong engine in one famous aircraft and the wrong constructor for 
another aircraft; and of mis-spelling the name of Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo). But 
as a personal reminiscence of happy days mainly remote from war, this book will 
find a sure place on the shelves of many old friends in the Navy and the Air Force. 


B. J. HurrEN 


SPECIAL DuTIEs. Reminiscences of a Royal Air Force Staff Officer in the Balkans, 
Turkey and the Middle East. By Air Vice-Marshal Arthur S. Gould Lee, M.C., 
Royal Air Force (Retd.) 1947. (London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
834" X 5%”. xii + 308 pp. Illus. Maps. Endpapers. 21s.) 

In 1937 the Turkish Government decided to create an Air Staff Academy. Since 
the first world war the Turkish Army and Navy Academies had employed German 
instructors; but it was British instructors who were now engaged for the new Academy; 
this was partly because, after the revival of German expansionism, Atattirk, with 
whom the British Ambassador, Sir Percy Loraine, was on terms of personal friend- 
ship and to whom King Edward VIII had paid a visit which had deeply impressed 
the Turks, had been allowing renewed cordiality to enter Anglo-Turkish relations; 
and partly because the Turkish Commander-in-Chief “‘had been persuaded that the 


British Air Force was the most efficient and had decided to try out our methods of 
organization and training’”’ (p. 9). 


Of the first two Royal Air Force officers to be engaged as instructors, one, 
Squadron-Leader McKeever, who was killed in a flying accident in Turkey in October 
1940, was given ‘‘a funeral which was second only to that of Atatiirk’s in its honours” 
(p. 45); the other, who has written ‘‘just a description of some of the people, places 
and events that have interested me most,” might have interested the student of 
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international affairs as much as the general reader if, instead of devoting five-sixths 
of his book to general reminiscences of spells of work in Greece, Egypt, the United 
Kingdom, Roumania and Yugoslavia, he had expanded his observations on Turkey, 
where he spent three years in close association with that section of the people—the 
serving officers—which is least known to foreigners. 


BCow. 


STRANGE Harmony. By William G. Sewell of West China Union University. 

Sketches by Gill Beavis. 1946. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 734” X 5”. 

191 pp. 5s.) 

Strange Harmony describes the life of a British missionary family in Stanley 
Internment Camp, Hong Kong, as prisoners of the Japanese. In this simple, amusingly 
illustrated account the author seems rather to avoid the sensational. He shows how 
it was possible to build up a life which was not without purpose, even happiness, in 
spite of squalor, pitifully small rations and overcrowding. 


S. H. 


THE SOUND OF THE TRUMPET. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 1947. (London: Faber & 

Faber. 834" X 51%4”’. 269 pp. Index. 16s.) 

The Sound of the Trumpet is the fourth of Mrs. Millin’s war diaries and covers 
the period from September 1942 to September 1943. In it the author records the 
happenings of this momentous year, from Stalingrad and the Battle of Alamein to 
the fall of Mussolini. In addition she records, in a vivid and illuminating way, her 
own reactions and reflections on passing events, great and small, and the comments 
of other people (among them General Smuts), recalling to the reader emotions already 
almost forgotten. 


N. HALL 


WORLD ORGANIZATION AND POLITICS 


*How TO PREVENT WAR Now AND IN THE Future. By A. J. Jacobs. 1946. (Cape 
Town: printed by Hortors Ltd. 7” X 4%”. 62 pp. 6d.) 


BRINGING an unmistakable preponderance of power to bear against a would-be 
war-maker is, Mr. Jacobs argues, the supreme and only means of establishing the 
conditions in which justice between nations can be assured. Furthermore such 
preponderance of power must be based on the willingness of States in their own 
interests and in those of all others to prevent threats of war. Nor can this duty be 
performed by a police force under international control. That might be effective 
against the weaker members but not against the strongest which, in order to retain 
their own freedom of decision, are certain to make weakening stipulations and 
conditions. In the Security Council of the United Nations, for example, the obligation 
of unanimity has resulted in all nations being now pledged against any preventive 
measures if a single Great Power objects, whereas hitherto the possible interference 
of a rival nation has sometimes acted as a deterrent. Nothing less than a joint timely 
warning by any sufficiently powerful ad hoc and non-exclusive group of States is 
likely to suffice. In order to make this possible under the United Nations, Mr. Jacobs 
proposes certain amendments of the Charter. In the first place the general rule of 
voting in the Security Council, requiring at least four of the five Great Powers to be 
in a majority, should be made to apply to all matters without exception, but when 
collective action is in question a dissenting nation should be free to abstain from 
sharing in an armed enforcement, subject to its having handed in a declaration to 
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that effect before the vote is taken. Thus the duty of enforcement would be voluntary 
in fact although compulsory in form. Secondly the Security Council should vote 
twice at the same meeting upon any resolution warning nations in dispute of the 
consequences of an outbreak. If in the first vote one of the Great Powers should 
vote “‘no’’ or abstain, any Power which had voted ‘‘yes’’ would be free to vote ‘‘no 
the second time, and the fate of the resolution would depend upon the second vote 
which would be taken without any further debate. If a warlike attack were launched 
after a warning by the Council the forces of the United Nations would go to the 
assistance of the nation attacked unless it had failed to follow the Council’s recom- 
mendation, and the defeat of the aggressor would be undertaken by those of the 
United Nations which had accepted the aggressor nation’s challenge. These changes 
would at any rate free those nations which may be willing to do so from the shackles 
that the Great Power veto may at present put on them. 


H. A. WynDHAM 


*APPEAL TO THE NATIONS. By Norman Thomas. 1947. (New York: Henry Holt. 
8%" X 534". xiii +175 pp. $2.75.) 

OnE WoRLD IN THE Makinc. By William G. Carr, Consultant, United States 
Delegation, United Nations Conference on International Organization, San 
Francisco, Deputy Secretary-General, United Nations Conference for the 
Establishment of an Educational and Cultural Organization, London. 1946. 
(Toronto, Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Colombus, San Francisco, 
London: Ginn & Company. 8%” x 11%”. 100 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 
End-papers. $1.00. 6s. 6d.) 


Appeal to the Nations, addressed primarily to citizens of the United States, is 
a well-written, objective survey of the difficulties of evolving a working peace system, 
and a concrete plan for world accord. The author is a leader of the Socialist Party, 
on whose ticket he has run for Mayor of New York and for President of the United 
States. The book opens with a chapter stating the main problem of peace-building. 
“At least for the generation that lies ahead, small nations and even Powers as strong 
as France or Great Britain will function, however reluctantly, within the orbit either 
of Russian or American dominance’’ (p. 3). There are six chapters analysing the 
various prescriptions for building a stable world order: total victory, the United 
Nations, fear, world government, world communism, preventive war or appeasement. 
There is a chapter on the seed-bed areas of future war, and another on the Soviet 
Union. The concluding four chapters set out the author’s plan for world accord. 
The minimum price of peace is twofold: disarmament, including the international 
control of atomic energy and an international security force; and the liquidation 
of imperialism—Russian, American, British, etc. He calls upon the United States to 
take the initiative through the United Nations in obtaining world agreement to this 
plan. The important thing for Americans is not whether Stalin will respond to the 
appeal, but whether they will make it. If an honest appeal on these lines should not 
be accepted by some nations, those accepting could ‘‘within the United Nations or—if 
necessary—outside it,...set up their own Confederation... and establish a quota 
system for security”’ (p. 171). 


One World in the Making sets out to make the Charter of the United Nations 
clear and easily understandable—and succeeds—by means of annotations graphically 
interpolated into the text of the Charter, visual aids, quizzes, a questionnaire, photo- 
graphs and facsimile illustrations. 


Gorpon EVANS 
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UNESCO: Its PurprosE AND Its PuiLosopHy. By Julian Huxley, Director General, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 1947. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, for American Council 
on Public Affairs. 9144” X 5%". 62 pp. $2.00.) 


THE first Director General of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization drafted this paper while he was Executive Secretary of the 
Preparatory Commission. Though not an official document, it is a heartening glimpse 
of what the founders would like to make of UNESCO, with some practical illustrations 
of what could be done for human welfare by the “right application of science—physical, 
biological, psychological and social—and also, in the sphere of emotional and spiritual 
satisfactions, ... [by] the application of the arts” (p. 27). Dr. Huxley has no illusions 
about the difficulties confronting the Organization, but believes that eschewing rival 
theologies, racial and politico-economic doctrines, a philosophy can be found for 
UNESCO which shall be at once worldwide, humanistic and “evolutionary.”” The 
biological analogy recurs frequently, as might be expected, but it makes the author 
an optimist, despite his realization that ‘‘at the moment two opposing philosophies 
of life confront each other from the West and the East, and not only impede the 
achievement of unity, but threaten to become the foci of actual conflict’ (p. 61). 
Can a head-on collision be avoided and the “‘antithesis resolved in a higher synthesis’? 
Dr. Huxley believes not only that this can happen, but that ‘‘through the inexorable 
dialectic of evolution it must happen; only,’’ he adds, ‘I do not know whether it will 
happen before or after another war,” and he is convinced that ‘‘the task of achieving 


this synthesis in time to forestall open conflict must be the over-riding aim of UNESCO” 
(p. 61). 


TAYLOR MILNE 


*UnE Pax oU LA PAIX. By Albert Mousset. 1946. (Paris: Les Editions de la 


Nouvelle France. Collection les Grands Courants. 9” X54”. 219 pp. 
Frs. 120.) 


In this book the author of many works on international affairs, particularly in 
relation to Eastern Europe, devotes himself to the question whether the peace settle- 
ment, when it comes, will really spell peace. His answer is given in the form of a 
series of brilliant apergus, which constitute, we are bound to say, an unconscious 
revelation, by a clever Frenchman, of the weakness of a certain type of French thought, 

M. Mousset, of course, discusses his problem as though it were exclusively a 
European one. His initial argument is that the idea of Europe is a modern idea, 
which does not allow for the long separation and great contrasts between Eastern and 
Western Europe. By Eastern Europe, however, it subsequently becomes clear that 
he means only Russia. What looks like a Slav bloc is really only a Russian hegemony; 
and the belief is hardly concealed that the true affiliations of the smaller Slav States 
are not with the Soviet Union but, as in the days of the Petite Entente, with France. 

Although he envisages Europe as arrayed under the opposing banners of Marxism 
and Christianity, M. Mousset does not anticipate undue Russian interference in 
the internal affairs of her neighbours. A stronger dislike seems to drive the fear of 
Russia out of his mind. One danger against which Europe needs to be protected 
comes above all from the Anglo-American ‘‘métaphysique de la grandeur’ (p. 199). 
In a world half American and half Asiatic Europe remains the last laboratory of 
disinterested thought, and in this field France is the natural leader. ‘‘Evincée des 
querelles territoriales, désabusée des antagonismes de préséance, la France serait 
encore assurée d’une prééminence spécifique s’il ne lui restait plus qu’ une politique 
4 défendre: celle de l’esprit’’ (p. 183). 
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I have given here what seem to be the main theses of M. Mousset. There are 
many points of interest in his book, but as a whole it seems to me to be very intelligent 
and very inconsequent. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


BRITAIN: PAWNOR PowWER? By Marcus Aurelius. (Walter Padley). 1947. (London: 
Victor Gollancz. 74%” X 5’. 127 pp. Maps. Tables. 6s.) 


Must Britain and Europe choose between Russia and America? Does the future 
for Britain lie in becoming either the seventeenth republic of the U.S.S.R. or the forty- 
ninth state of the United States? These are the questions which the author asks, and 
he argues that if these are the only alternatives ‘‘a struggle for power between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. will culminate in disaster for Britain, for Europe and 
for the world” (p. 9). But for the writer of this book there is a way out of this di- 
lemma, and it is not necessary to opt either for Russian totalitarianism or American 
capitalism. In democratic socialism as represented by the British Labour Party and 
the parliamentary left-wing movements of France, Belgium, Holland and Scandinavia 
he sees the hope for the future: for those countries, together with the Dominions have 
a tradition, which enables them to combine economic planning with political demo- 
cracy and thus by solving the problems before the world to influence both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. It is for Britain, however, to give the lead. “If British 
Labour boldly proclaims its belief in economic planning without political tyranny; 
in political democracy without economic anarchy and acts accordingly, it will find 
countless allies among the common people of every land. The new Britain can thus 
assume a leadership, moral no less than political in the affairs of men so as to provide 
an escape for Europe”’ (p. 10). 

Mr. Padley considers the economic, military and ideological factors in the situa- 
tion and in a valuable chapter estimates the role of Germany and the special question 
of the Ruhr and its relation to the larger problem. 

There is much in this book which seems to brush aside difficulties and to make 
doubtful assumptions: much with which one can disagree; but it is stimulating and 
comes as a challenge which needs an answer. 

Eric J. PATTERSON 


La REGLEMENTATION DES RAPPORTS INTERNATIONAUX ET L’ORGANISATION DES 
Nations Unies. By Raymond Barraine, Docteur en droit, Lauréat de la Faculté 
de Droit de Paris. 1946. (Paris: Librarie Générale de Droit et Jurisprudence, 
R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias. 7%” x 434". 319 pp. Biblio. Frs. 200.) 
THIS is a purely academic account of the United Nations, based on an uncritical 

exegesis of the Charter. 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


*AppLIED AToMIC PowER. By Edward S. C. Smith, M.A., Professor of Geology, 
Union College, A. H. Fox, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics, Union 
College, R. Tom Sawyer, B. of E.E., M.E., Engineer, Diesel Equipment, American 
Locomotive Company, Chairman, Gas Turbine Coordinating Committee, 
A.S.M.E. and H. R. Austin, Executive Vice President, The Kellex Corporation. 
Foreword by J. B. Ennis, Senior Vice President, American Locomotive Company, 
President, Steam Locomotive Research Institute, Fellow, A.S.M.E. 1946. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 914” X64". xii +227 pp. Illus. $4.00.) 
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Tue Atomic Story. By John W. Campbell. 1947. (New York: Henry Holt. 
84" X 5%". viii + 297 pp. Illus. $3.00.) 

Atomic PowER AND Morat FaitH. By T. V. Smith, University of Chicago. Fore- 
word by Robert J. Bernard, Managing Director, Claremont College. 1946. 
(Claremont, California: Claremont College for the three Associated Colleges at 
Claremont, Pomona College, Scripps College, Claremont College. 81%” x 5%”. 
vii +56 pp. $2.00.) 

IN Applied Atomic Power two professors and two engineers endeavour to inform 
the public of what they predict the future development of mechanical power from 
atomic energy will be. Although the treatment is semi-technical it will be followed 
by most readers without great difficulty. The first part of the book is given up to 
the matters of scientific principle discussed at greater length in the official Smyth 
report issued in 1946 by the United States Government. The story is graphically and 
simply told by the two professors, who stress the interesting variety in the half-lives 
of the various radio-active substances concerned in these processes, varying from a 
millionth part of a second to several thousand million years; so that some steadily 
radiating substances, thorium for instance, if in being at the creation of the solar 
system, must still possess more than half their original mass. 

The second half of the book, written by the engineers, is much more speculative 
and is even bold to assume the successful discovery of a number of mechanical im- 
provements which can hardly at present be said to be in sight; such, for instance, as 
the finding of some radiation-proof material possessing the shielding effect of five feet 
of concrete and yet light and thin enough to clothe an atomic energy engine on a 
locomotive in such a way as to prevent the driver’s cab from proving the death chamber 
it could otherwise be. They advocate the use of the turbine type of engine using 
helium instead of the usual steam or oil fuel and working on one of the new closed- 
cycle schemes. The question of the use of this energy in warfare and the consequent 
problems that arise in international relationships are hardly dealt with at all, though 
at the very end of the book the authors make the interesting claim that although the 
total expenditure by the United States Government in effecting the release of this new 
form of energy may have amounted to the considerable sum of $2,000 million, that sum 
represented but eight days cost of the war, while if the effort had not been made, and 
the war had in consequence lasted six months longer, the further expenditure by the 
United States Government might have been $45,000 million more than it was in fact. 


The Atomic Story is a racy American book about atomic energy and its possible 
influence on human life. That such books are so strongly in demand on the other side 
of the Atlantic shows the immense difference there is in the degree of public attention 
given to this subject in the two great English-speaking countries. We on this side of 
the ocean suffered so much from the war that a certain kind of ‘‘escapism”’ from war 
topics is perhaps a natural consequence; but issues are raised which cannot rightly 
be escaped. 

The author is editor of a science fiction magazine and has, it seems, an electronics 
laboratory of his own. Most of what he has to tell has been told before but in less 
arresting language. Some features, however, are new. There is for instance the 
statement in a footnote on page 139 that plutonium is not solely a laboratory product, 
since it has been discovered to occur naturally, though in tiny amounts, in certain ores: 
the reviewer has not seen this fact, if it is a fact, previously stated. An even more 
startling statement on page 248 is that ‘“The Crosby Foundation announced late in 
1945 that they had developed a device to set off atomic bombs at a distance without 
precise knowledge of where they were.”’ If the author has further information about 
this he does not disclose it. Much more realistic is his warning to the public that 
radio-active atomic dust may one day prove to be a more deadly weapon than the 
atom bomb. Indeed, he suggests that had Hitler possessed a supply of this dust he 
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could have killed off all the inhabitants of Warsaw without hurting its buildings and 
have been free to occupy it without opposition after waiting the few weeks necessary 
to let the radio-activity of the dust die away. 

The suggestion on page 169 that the Fiihrer’s intention to prepare a redoubt in 
the mountains of Southern Germany was based on the expectation that the Nazis 
would soon succeed in adding atom bombs to their arsenal, is hardly borne out by the 
knowledge that such work as was done in Germany aimed mainly at the gradual 
release of atomic energy for power purposes, nor by what we now know of the amaz- 
ingly ineffective nature of the German direction of their scientific man-power. 

The author has a good deal to say, though nothing essentially new, about the 
various forms of international control of atomic energy that have been suggested. 
From internal evidence it seems that the author was writing before the issue of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission’s report of December 30, 1946, though 
he does mention, with approval, the findings of the Lilienthal Group of Consultants; 
but the author’s interest seems to be much more deeply pledged to the problems of 
war than those of peace. 


The curious book, Atomic Power and Moral Faith, is also an American product. 
It incorporates two lectures delivered at Claremont College by a Chicago professor 
of philosophy and former member of Congress and Colonel in the United States Army 
with service in Europe, Africa and Asia. The purpose which the lecturer appears to 
have chiefly at heart is to study how best man can bring under moral control the 
powers he has gained by technological discovery. He holds with some American 
scientists that “if the terror of the bomb is great—the hope for man in the release of 
nuclear energy is even greater’’ (p. vi), and given a sane world there is much to be 
said for that point of view. So he preaches a philosophy of life based on courage for 
the dangers of an atomic age and faith that there will be found “inspiring possibilities 
in a new epoch of unparalleled power’’ (p. 3). He has little sympathy for those who 
hold that the atom bomb should not have been used against Japan, nor with the idea 
that the United States should forthwith destroy any bombs she has, and no sympathy 
at all for those who hold that atom-splitting should never have been attempted. He 
thinks the division of opinion between Russians and Americans can be healed by 
“moral faith” in their common humanity. 


H. E. WIMPERIS 


*Tue Era or Atomic Power. Report of a Commission appointed by the British 
Council of Churches. 1946. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
84" X 5%". 83 pp. 2s.) 

*THE Era or Atomic Power: AQUAKER REpLy. 1946. (London N.W. 1: Central 
Offices of the Society of Friends, Euston Road. 7%” X 434”. 8 pp. 2d.) 
THE report of the Commission appointed by the Federal Council of Churches of 

Christ in America condemned the use of the atomic bomb.!_ The report of the corres- 

ponding Commission appointed by the British Council of Churches is cautious and 

non-committal. The contrast illustrates the greater sensitiveness and the more imme- 
diate responsibility of the American conscience. But the British Commission, as the 
titles of the two reports show, had wider terms of reference. It surveys the relations 
between the Church and modern civilization at every point, and the question whether 

Christians can support atomic warfare is framed in a treatise of Christian sociology. 
On this question the members of the Commission were divided, and the report 

frankly presents it as an irresolvable dilemma. ‘The use of atomic bombs in defence 

of liberal institutions, and submission to totalitarian expansion, are ‘“‘two equally 


1Atomic Warfare and the Christian Faith, reviewed in International Affairs, April 
1947, pp. 245-6. 
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intolerable alternatives” (p. 48). ‘We believe that to live with the dilemma, refusing 
the false peace of mind which obliviousness to either disturbing alternative might 
bring, is a necessary discipline through which we must pass in order that the solution 
may in the providence of God in due time overtake us” (p. 57). The Quaker Reply 
remarks that ‘‘the complexities of politics have been allowed to cloud moral and 
spiritual issues” (p. 5). It tends towards the contrary error of enunciating moral 
principles without facing their political consequences. But the time is fast approach- 
ing when the Church will no longer be able to propound dilemmas in place of exercising 
it’s prophetic function, and it is the great strength both of the Quaker Reply and of the 
Commission’s report itself to recognize this. 


Martin WIGHT 


ECONOMICS 


*THE Economics OF PEAcE. By Kenneth E. Boulding. 1946. (New York: Prentice 
Hall. London: Michael Jospeh. 84%” X 514”. 260 pp. 15s.) 


“The Economics of Peace is a timely and stimulating book. Its searching analysis 
of financial policies, inflation, unemployment, the distribution of wealth and income, 
and the responsibilities of the State in economic activity provides for the ordinary 
reader a clear and understandable guide to some of the most vital questions of our 
time.” So runs the descriptive comment on the dust-cover of Mr. Boulding’s book 
and the reviewer is happy to be in the rare position of agreement with the usual 
eulogistic publisher’s tribute. This is certainly an interesting book valuable for the 
student and general reader alike—it is also well written in an impeccable style worthy 
of a more artistic and imaginative theme. 

The book is concerned not only with the immediate post-war problems of recon- 
struction (which are very similar to those of the first world war) but with the more 
fundamental problem of raising the standard of life for three-quarters of the world’s 
population, that is, the problem of economic progress. This consideration naturally 
leads on to a Keynesian analysis of the unemployment problem, and the author is at 
pains to demonstrate how comparatively simple it is now to combat the trade cycle 
by means of the adjustment of the deficits and surpluses of government finance to 
meet contrary changes in the money income of the rest of society. Here Mr. Boulding 
pin-points government receipts as the balancing item rather than government expendi- 
ture and accordingly expounds an adjustable tax plan, which in times of deflation may 
mean a negative tax—i.e., government payments to taxpayers. Stress is laid on the 
necessity not only to keep up the rate of capital accumulation (i.e., capital investment) 
but also to ensure the raising of consumption. The latter point, of course, is par- 
ticularly relevant to the present economic situation in the United States where this 
book was written. 

A short analysis of international trade follows in which the author emphasizes the 
need to give reality to the desire for external exchange stability by adoption of national 
policies ensuring stable incomes and employment. He suggests that it may be easier 
for countries (the United States?) to effect this by stimulating foreign investment 
rather than deliberate national planning. 

Mr. Boulding finally plunges into the political and moral field with some shrewd 
though contentious observations on right-wing and left-wing illusions, and an analysis 
of war. War, he says, is not due to economic causes but principally to the retention 
by nations of independence and sovereignty. The ultimate salvation lies in some form 
of federalism, but for the present he pleads in sincere and moving terms for the develop- 
ment of world responsibility on the part of national governments—particularly through 
international organizations. 
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The author, in these last chapters, is open to the charge of over-simplification 
which he levels earlier against Marx. Obviously war is waged between sovereign nations, 
but that may be posed as the formal and final resolution of economic conflicts (the 
greatest external irritant at present centred in the Middle East over the struggle for 
oil is a case in question), In a minor way too, in the earlier chapter on the trade 
cycle, Mr. Boulding’s analysis is over-simplified to the point of leading to an essen- 
tially financial solution of the trade cycle and the ignoring of the planning problems 
involved in an inflationary period of material shortages. Responsibility of government 
must have regard to the balanced structure of industry in the type of goods produced 
which does not necessarily follow from mere priming of the financial pump. 

These criticisms apart, this is a well thought-out, well written and well printed 
book. 


Eric SHARP 


EXPANSION OF WORLD TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT. By N. A. Sarma, M.A., School of 
Economics and Sociology, University of Bombay. Foreword by Professor C. N. 
Vakil. 1947. (Bombay: Commerce, Monographs on Current Topics, Royal 
Insurance Buildings, Churchgate Street. 844” X54”. xii +118 pp. Tables. 
Rs. 2-8-0.) 

THOUGH somewhat polemical in style this is a serious study of the International 
Trade Organization proposals. From the point of view of the author, who in this 
matter is representative of Indian opinion, everything hangs on the extent to which 
the organization would facilitate the industrial development of India and other back- 
ward countries. On non-discrimination and most other issues Mr. Sarma is rigidly 
orthodox: but where it is a matter of protection for developing industries he utterly 
rejects all free trade theory. While objecting to many of the safeguards and exceptions 
(particularly those concerned with balance of payments difficulties) in the draft 
International Trade Organization Charter, he insists that there should be absolutely 
no restraints on the action of backward countries to provide industrialization. 
Export of Indian raw materials should be conditional upon a reciprocal supply 
of capital goods. The early and integral availability of the sterling balances to finance 
the investment plan is insistently demanded. Interesting in itself, this (to British 
readers) rather one-sided presentation may also reflect ‘‘ourselves as others see us!” 


EpwarRpD CHARLES 


*THE COURSE AND CONTROL OF INFLATION. A Review of Monetary Experience in 
Europe after World War I. Preface by A. Rosenborg, Head of the League of 
Nations Mission in the United States. 1946. (Geneva: League of Nations, 
Economic, Financial and Transit Department. London: George Allen & Unwin. 
9” x 6”. 136 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 5s. $1.25.) 


Tuts book is a comparative study of the causes and of the extent of monetary 
disorder in all European countries after the first world war. Well authenticated and 
sound in judgment it reinterprets—in the light of present-day knowledge—the way 
in which the inflation process operated. Inflation was inevitable whenever a country 
increased expenditures, not covered by foreign aid or out of current income, beyond a 
point at which its productive resources were close to being fully employed. The 
volume of expenditures was determined in some countries by the need for recon- 
struction, in others by the maintenance of large armed forces, of excessive adminis- 
trations, etc. Since, however, in the immediate post-war years foreign loans, gifts, 
the sale of gold or of assets abroad were quite inadequate, and since there was little 
willingness to save, it is shown that the rise of inflation was directly related to the 
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failure in all countries to increase taxation sufficiently. While in its first phase, the 
moderate phase, inflation successfully released real resources for reconstruction, etc., 
in its second, its runaway phase, all its capital forming powers were lost, destroying 
the very use of currency as a unit of account. The predominant causes of, and the 
phases of, the inflation processes in different countries, as well as the instruments and 
the types of policy by which inflation was eventually stopped are admirably described. 
At the present time when inflationary forces are gathering in strength in many coun- 
tries in the wake of the second world war, this League of Nations publication is a useful 
reminder of the lessons still to be learnt from the earlier experience. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. Its Development and Effects. Written and compiled by 
Ronald S. Russell, M.A., under the direction of the Research Committee of the 
Empire Economic Union. With a Foreword by The Right Honourable L. S. 
Amery, C.H. 1947. (London S.W.1: Empire Economic Union, 145 Abbey 
House, Victoria Street. 814” X 5144”. 168 pp. Index. Tables. 5s.) 


Tuis is a short history of imperial preference and an inventory of the Empire’s 
resources. If the book were intended to prove the case for imperial preference it fails 
to do so, partly because of an indiscriminate advocacy of preferences, partly because 
the effects of imperial preference in the past are grossly overstated. Preference is 
advocated even for commodities of which the Empire has an export surplus. Thus, 
the abolition of wheat preference in 1938 is regretted (p. 72), but it is not stated that 
the Canadians agreed to its abolition since it was of no value to them. A preference 
on rubber is advocated (p. 100) in spite of the fact that the United States is the most 
important market, so that a preference could at best be ineffective. It also seems 
difficult to believe that the 21 per cent rise in the United Kingdom index of production 
from 1932 to 1935 was the “direct result of the policy of developing Empire trade by 
means of the Import Duties Act and the Ottawa agreements” (p. 111), even if it were 
possible to believe that the 13 per cent increase in exports to the Empire at that time 
was entirely due to this policy. Altogether the value of discrimination is not properly 
related to alternative gains and losses. But this will be valuable as a reference book 
to all who use it with caution. 


F. V. MEYER 


*Economics OF MiGRATION. By Julius Isaac, Ph.D. (London). 1947. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., The International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction, Editor: Karl Mannheim. 834” x 5%”. xii + 285 pp. 
Biblio. Index. 18s.) 


THE subject of migration policy is very much in the public eye at the present time. 
Immigration doors are being opened cautiously after the long period of black-out which 
started in 1930, while in Europe countries which were formerly sources of large emi- 
gration are now anxious to receive immigrants, at least on a temporary basis. Dr. 
Isaac’s book has therefore been well-timed. He considers the factors determining the 
volume and direction of migration, the influence of migration in adjusting a dishar- 
monious distribution of population, the control of migration, the effect of migration, 
and the relation of migration to international trade and international capital move- 
ments. 

Not all the problems which are touched upon are economic in the strict sense of 
the word. For instance, some pages are devoted to the extremely important social 
problem of assimilation. This is all to the good for migration is not by any means a 
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purely economic problem. The upshot of the general argument is that migration is, 
in appropriate circumstances, advantageous to the countries of emigration and immi- 
gration concerned and to the migrants themselves. Dr. Isaac makes an important 
point in asking why, if international trade and international capital movements are 
to be encouraged, international migration should not also be encouraged. It has, 
however, to be remembered that the migrant is neither a form of capital goods nor of 
consumers’ goods. He is a human being who has to fit into a community of human 
beings. Moreover, Dr. Isaac seems to expect a larger emigration pressure from the 
countries of Eastern, South-Eastern and Southern Europe than there is any evidence 
for. Apart from a few countries, most of this region seems likely in the future to 
absorb its own natural increase. 

The fact remains, however, that some migration will continue, especially in the 
early future, the pressure for emigration being high at present, not only in countries 
like Italy and Greece but also in countries of Western and North-Western Europe. 
It will not be free migration in the nineteenth century sense of the term and Dr. Isaac 
devotes some space to considering ways in which migration can be regulated. This 
section is perhaps rather thin but admittedly it is on the margin of the subject which 
he has chosen to write about. Increasing use is being made of the technique of bi- 
lateral agreements, even in overseas migration, and general principles for the regu- 
lation of migration are the subject of discussions at the United Nations and especially 
at the International Labour Organization, with its Permanent Migration Committee. 
It would not be difficult to point out some other weak spots but the general impression 
of the book is a favourable one. Dr. Isaac has tackled a subject which has repelled 
most British economists, he has discussed it in considerable detail, and he has made 
an interesting contribution to a better understanding of this extremely complex human 
problem. The book may be commended to all students of migration problems and 
more especially, perhaps, to delegates who attend the various international committees 
concerned with these problems in one form or another. 


D. CuristiE TAIT 


British TRADE Unions. By N. Barou, Ph.D.(Econ.), Lond. Preface by G. D. H. 


Cole. 1947. (London: Gollancz. 714” <5’. xvi +271 pp. Index. Tables. 
7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Barovu’s book is a clear revelation of the trade unionist’s dilemma. He be- 
lieves the millenium began in 1945 when the Labour Party, created and supported by 
the unions, gained the power to establish planned democratic socialism. But he is 
desperately anxious about the future of the trade unions themselves. Plan everything— 
but leave the unions free. Control prices and profits—but not wages. Dr. Barou does 
not seem to realize that you cannot plan the lives of 44 million consumers and leave 
the benefits of free enterprise to 8 million trade unionists. 

Fortunately this does not destroy the value of the book. Itisa worthy supplement 
to the classic works of Webb and Cole. It begins with a brief historical outline and 
an analysis of trade union structure and activity. The statistical tables on union 
membership, and especially those on strikes and lock-outs, are most valuable. There 
follows a useful and interesting record of trade unionism during the late war. Finally, 
Dr. Barou discusses the future. He believes the strength of the movement will be at 
the workshop level. He favours industrial unions as a compromise between craft 
unions and general unions. He urges the movement to re-organize, co-ordinate and 
amalgamate for full co-operation—or does he mean self-defence?—in the socialist state. 


WALTER HAGENBUCH 
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INTERNATIONAL Economics. By Stephen Enke, Ph.D., University of California, Los 
Angeles, and Virgil Salera, Ph.D., Miami University, Ohio. 1947. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 814” * 51%”. xii + 731 pp. Index. Diagrams. Tables. $5.35.) 
IN rather less than 700 pages the authors of this book not only outline international 

trade theory and describe every current practice in foreign trade and finance but also 

include chapters on the dollar shortage and Bretton Woods. Naturally such breadth 
of treatment has been possible only by a certain superficiality of analysis. Most of 
what is said seems to be true as far as it goes but the reader should always consult the 
excellent references given at the end of each chapter if he wants to gain a real grasp of 


the topics. D. J. Morcan 


HISTORY 


*THE BETWEEN-WAR WorLp. A short political history 1918-1939. By J. Hampden 
Jackson. 1947. (London:Gollancz. 7%” X 5’. 472 pp. Chronology. Index. 
Maps. 10s. 6d.) 

THis is a revised and enlarged edition of the book published in 1935 under the title 
The Post-War World, a review of which appeared in the July 1935 issue of this Journal. 

Considering that it is concerned not only with international relations but with the 
internal history of individual countries, it is a remarkable triumph of condensation, 
particularly since it is arranged regionally, and treats the history of each country sep- 
arately, which necessarily involves some repetition in the narrative. The author, in 
his introduction, expresses the hope that any bias in his work may be unobtrusive and 
any inaccuracies obvious. It is questionable whether he has not achieved the con- 
verse of this. Inaccuracies, in matters of indisputable fact, are very few and unim- 
portant, but only one of them, a confusion between Articles 10 and 8 in the League 
Covenant (p. 301), could be described as obvious. Hindenburg was not elected 
President of the Reich ‘‘a couple of months” after the Munich putsch of November 
1923 (p. 41), but in April 1925. Count Tisza, at the time of his assassination, had not 
been ‘Prime Minister’ of Hungary for some seventeen months. Karolyi was thus not 
“Count Tisza’s successor,”’ and in fact his appointment on the day of the murder 
preceded that event by some hours (p. 27). But slips like these make no real difference 
to the story. 

The author’s bias on the other hand cannot be described as “unobtrusive.” It is 
specially apparent in his treatment of the Peace Conference of 1919, which is perhaps 
the least satisfactory feature of the volume: unfortunately this is the opening section 
of the book, and an unfavourable impression is thus created which most of the re- 
mainder does not deserve. It is neither fair nor accurate to represent the creation of 
the Council of Four as a plot contrived in Wilson’s absence to ‘‘jockey’”’ him out of the 
controlling position (p. 19). In fact, during most of the period in question—mid- 
February to mid-March 1919—Clemenceau was hors de combat from the wound inflicted 
by a would-be assassin, and Lloyd George was absent in England. The Council of 
Four was inaugurated, after the return of all the protagonists, for quite other and more 
reputable reasons. But Mr. Jackson is handicapped by his efforts to fit the facts of his 
history to a ‘‘main theme’”’ (p. 11) which attributes the war of 1914-18 and subsequent 
foreign policy to purely commercial and economic motives. Politicians have to be 
depicted accordingly. The Hoare-Laval proposal of 1935 certainly merits severe con- 
demnation, but to say as Mr. Jackson does (p. 437) that ‘Sir Samuel Hoare went to 
Paris to arrange with the French to offer Mussolini carte blanche in return for a share of 
the spoils’’ is to misrepresent the circumstances, the scope and the motives of this no 
doubt deplorable incident. Fortunately such lapses are by no means characteristic 
of the book as a whole, the greater part of it being not only extremely readable but 
informative and trustworthy. ~~ 

8 
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*DrpLtomatic History 1713-1933. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bart. 1946. (London: 
Hollis & Carter. 834” X 51%". xii + 384 pp. Biblio. Maps. 18s.) 


THERE has long been a need for a short general history of international politics 
since the beginning of modern times, a preliminary volume, as it might be, to the 
Survey of International Affairs. There is nothing recent. The volumes of the Gesch- 
ichte des Europdisches Staatensystems in von Below and Meinecke’s series, which are 
still the best text-books, range from Platzhoff’s put-lished in 1928 back to Immich’s 
of 1905. The Manuel Historique of Bourgeois is older still. In English since then 
there have been only the painstaking but sterile diplomatic histories of the late Pro- 
fessor Mowat. Sir Charles Petrie has attempted what was wanted with partial 
success. Utrecht and the Nazi Revolution are termini as good or bad as any others, 
and the author of The Chamberlain Tradition prudently stops short of a re-examination 
of the ascendancy of Neville. Within these limits he has written an international 
history that falls into two contrasted sections. The first is interesting and useful, the 
second is the reverse. 


Sir Charles Petrie has the great merit of being perspicuous and readable. There 
is never too much detail, but complexity is not sacrificed to clarity. He has a sense of 
the ironies and limitations of international politics, and his observations and judg- 
ments are generally just and shrewd. The survey of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, which makes the bulk of the book, is skilful and lucid. There are perhaps 
faults of arrangement and emphasis. The chapters on the French Revolution are the 
weakest and least well-arranged. The chapter on the Risorgimento in 1870, precedes 
that on Nicholas I, ending in 1856, so that the Crimean War comes three chapters 
after the War of 1859. The influence of Russia in the Austrian Succession War is 
mentioned but not explained; it would have been worth noting that this was the first 
time that an army marched from Moscow to the Rhine. Palmerston’s part in the 
establishment of Belgian independence is ignored. The account of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question lacks clarity, and does not state at the outset that the duchies were 
united with the Danish Crown. The chapter on the Far East omits any mention of 
the building of the Trans-Siberian Railway, an event which outflanked the British 
Empire as Drake’s circumnavigation of the world had once outflanked the Spanish 
Empire. But these are unimportant matters: in a work depending on compression 
and selection every critic will find particular faults, and every critic will find different 
ones. It is in the final chapters that the book goes to pieces. 


One of the tests of a historian is his judgment on contemporary affairs. Here 
Sir Charles Petrie fails. He is well known as a monarchist and as the biographer and 
apologist of the Chamberlains, but his loyalties seem to overthrow his judgment in 
dealing with the past two generations. So long as his predilections are shown in 
quietly deploring the July Revolution, in reasoned depreciation of Palmerston (‘when 
Bismarck rose to power the star of Palmerston paled before him, as that of Olivares 
had done before Richelieu,” (p. 254), or in taking the diplomatic role of Edward VII 
too seriously, they command respect. When a third of the chapter called ‘‘The 
Germany of William II, 1890-1914” is given to Joseph Chamberlain’s negotiations for 
an Anglo-German entente, the proportion between partiality and objectivity is be- 
coming strained. When a quarter of the chapter on the first world war is taken up 
with the Sixte affair, the distortion is becoming grotesque—the more so in view of 
what isomitted. The entry of the United States is taken for granted without comment 
or explanation. The politics of the Central Powers, the Polish Question, Ludendorff’s 
diplomacy which was to Hitler’s what Louis XIV’s was to Napoleon’s, the defeat of 
Russia, are ignored altogether. The Russian Revolution is mentioned in passing as 
having, along with the fall of the Briand Government, occasioned the failure of the 
Sixte negotiations. The Brest-Litovsk Treaty is hastily noted at the end, without 
any mention of the conference. There is no recognition that Trotsky and Wilson 
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together inaugurated the era of mass diplomacy. Sir Charles dislikes the second, and 
omits the first; the Prince of Bourbon-Parma is more interesting. 

The succeeding chapter is equally a travesty. It contains no mention of the 
League of Nations as a new departure in diplomacy. It omits the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-2 and the post-war settlement in the Pacific. It ignores Mussolini’s 
seizure of power, and the Corfu incident; we have little excuse now for not seeing that 
they were more important than the conferences on reparations. It assumes, without 
describing or explaining, the break-up of the Hapsburg and Russian Empires and the 
establishment of the Succession States; it neglects the settlement of Eastern Europe; 
it mentions neither Allied intervention in Russia, nor the Russo-Polish War, nor the 
Little Entente. If the Western statesmen of that age had been able to ignore the 
Russian Revolution as studiously as Sir Charles Petrie contrives to do, they would 
have been happier men. 

On an earlier page Sir Charles deplores a Europocentric view of international 
relations (p. 265), but in the final chapter, covering 1923 to 1933, he is once more 
culpable. His picture is Western Europe, and Locarno is the centre-piece. The Far 
East, the Civil War in China, is again ignored. The Washington Conference here 
receives a single sentence, as background to the naval disarmament negotiations. The 
curtain falls upon Hitler’s accession to power, without the Japanese conquest of 
Manchuria having been mentioned. These last chapters are not history, but a series 
of notes on aspects of the period which happen to interest Sir Charles Petrie. 

The book is seriously deficient in its apparatus of scholarship. Historians, writing 
above the text-book level, have no right to expect to be taken seriously if they do not 
give their sources. It is a volume rich in quotations but without a single footnote. 
The maps, the index and the bibliography are all inadequate. The bibliography fol- 
lows the stultifying plan of arrangement by chapters instead of by subjects or regions, 
and makes no distinction between documentary sources and secondary works, or 
between major secondary works and unimportant ones, so that Temperley and Penson 
and Gooch and Temperley appear indiscriminately beside the works of Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold and Mr. Arthur Bryant. Of the many omissions Seton-Watson’s Britain in 
Europe is perhaps the most surprising, and the cumulative impression is of an erratic 
and eclectic scholarship. 


MartINn WIGHT 


*THE Use or History. By A. L. Rowse. 1946. (London: Hodder & Stoughton for 
the English Universities Press. 7’’ X 41%”. xii + 247 pp. Biblio. 4s. 6d.) 
THE IpEA oF History. By R. G. Collingwood. Edited by T. M. Knox. 1946, 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 834” X54". xxvi + 339 pp. 20s.) 

THERE is much that is valuable in Mr. Rowse’s book. He writes sensibly on the 
utilitarian value of history, whether it is an art or a science, the Marxist interpretation, 
and historical relativism. His argument is warmed and quickened by a passionate 
devotion to the embodiment of England’s history in her landscape, monuments and 
buildings, and to the great masters of English historical literature, Clarendon and 
Gibbon, Macaulay and Carlyle, Froude (especially Froude) and Green, Trevelyan and 
Churchill. It is Mr. Rowse’s strength that he is a man of letters as much as a his- 
torian, and he does not acquiesce in the divorce between history and literature. This 
is the introductory volume of a popular series, which has already become familiar. 

But unhappily Mr. Rowse is an ill-mannered writer. He constantly comes be- 
tween the reader and the book with the assertion of personal grievances, vulgar pre- 
judices, and opinionated irrelevancies about politics and religion. The egotistic pro- 
noun abounds through his pages, and he is as much interested in the fact that he is 
saying it asin what he says. For example, he makes the astonishing claim to be the 
first to have shown that the determinist and free-will schools of thought are not 
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mutually exclusive (p. 131). All the historical philosophers who have treated of this 
problem, from St. Augustine through Schelling and Hegel to Plekhanov, will rejoice 
to see Mr. Rowse’s day, and be glad. With more modesty, he says he is not sure 
whether the point has been made before that the sterile factor in Marxism is the 
dialectic (p. 135). It has, by persons as various as Messrs. Burnham and Koestler, 
Edmund Wilson and Lancelot Hogben. (Archbishop Temple, with perhaps profounder 
insight, suggested in his Gifford Lectures that the dialectic is the only fruitful factor 
in Marxism.) In great part the book seems to represent Mr. Rowse’s table-talk, and 
there is much careless and jerky writing. The historian may be excused the error of 
imagining that coral-insects are molluscs (p. 17), but there is an arrogant solvenliness 
in the reference to ‘““Toynbee’s Survey of History" (pp. 83-4). 

This self-assertiveness has touched Mr. Rowse’s central theme. The argument 
that ignorance of history can be politically disastrous has an obvious truth. He seems 
to claim the converse as well, that the historian is politically wise, and illustrates it by 
assertion of personal foresight about Nazi Germany (e.g., pp. 138-9). But historical 
knowledge is an ingredient of political judgment, not a substitute. It does the common 
man little service to sell him history now, as in the nineteenth century he was sold 
natural science, for a means of solving all the problems of human affairs. Historians 
can be as silly as anybody else. Respected historians said that Britain should sympa- 
thize with Mussolini’s dictatorship because it was the Italian counterpart of the Tudor 
despotism. “I am prepared to draw the conclusion from my reading of history in the 
realm of practical affairs,’ says Mr. Rowse, “‘and to say categorically that it went 
against the sense of history for this country to go on with the attempt to govern Ireland 
in the nineteenth century; we were right to quit and we ought to have quitted it 
before” (p. 101). But historians at the time by no means all saw this. To Lecky, 
Seeley, Froude, Goldwin Smith, it was Gladstone’s attempt to dissolve the Union that 
went against the sense of history. Every policy can be backed or opposed by readings 
from history. Why, says Mr. Rowse, did the Germans defy the lessons of history and 
try to unify Europe where France and Spain had failed Because they had no histor- 
ical understanding (p. 129). All he means is that they too failed. They came within 
an inch of succeeding, and it was lack not of historical but of political sense that ruined 
them. The Romans succeeded; the Russians may. It depends on the length of the 
historical view from which history’s lessons are deduced, and Mr. Rowse’s is mainly 
limited to the past four centuries. It is, moreover, difficult to see whether ‘‘the sense 
of history’? means more to him than that what happens, happens. Whether what 
happens has sense is a deeper inquiry, on which he casts little light. 


Collingwood’s is a book of different quality. Collingwood was one of the major 
philosophical figures of our time, and the philosophy of history was his chosen field. 
This posthumous volume contains material for what he intended to be his chief work. 
Two-thirds of it consists of a brilliant and penetrating philosophical survey of historio- 
graphy, from Sumerian chronicle and myth down to Bergson and Croce, Spengler and 
Toynbee. The remainder is essays on various aspects of historical thought, which 
round out a position familiar to those who know his Autobiography. The whole has 
been put together from disiecta membra and prefaced with admirable judgment by 
Professor T. M. Knox. Itisa fine book, the torso of perhaps a great one. The central 
theme is the struggle which began with Vico and triumphed with Croce, the liberation 
of history from the bonds of natural science, the assertion of its autonomy as a form 
of thought with its own principles and its own methods. But Collingwood carried the 
argument too far, and developed on the philosophical level those extreme claims for 
history which are offered more prosaically by Mr. Rowse. Working historians them- 
selves are perhaps least likely to accept the final Croce-Collingwood position, that ‘‘all 
reality is history and all knowledge is historical knowledge” (p. 197), with the rela- 
tivism and scepticism to which it leads. But Collingwood’s powerful and exciting 
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mind instructs not least by the disagreements that it provokes; this volume is read in 
a continual simmer of mental stimulation; and the student of international affairs who 
is ready to examine the foundations of his thinking will include it among obligatory 
books. 

MartTIN WIGHT 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


*THE INTERNATIONAL LAW QuARTERLY, The British Journal of Public and 
Private International Law. Vol. I. No. 1. Spring 1947. 1947. (London: Stevens 
&Sons. 934” X 6”. 152 pp. Net10s. Annual subscription £1.10s. Post free.) 


STUDENTS of international law and of politics will welcome the appearance of this 
Review to meet the growing interest in international affairs displayed in the univer- 
sities, and indeed in every walk of life. If there is not now the optimistic enthusiasm 
which followed the Peace of Versailles, there is at least a growing awareness of the 
perpetual conflict between the forces of law and anarchy. 

The Quarterly is edited by Professor G. C. Cheshire and Dr. C. J. Colombos, 
representing respectively the fields of private and public international law. This 
partnership symbolizes the increasing interaction of public and private international 
law, and may well herald a return to the unitary conception of the law of nations which 
was often lost sight of during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with their exces- 
sive stress on the independence rather than the interdependence of nations. 

The present issue contains a foreword by Sir Cecil Hurst, setting out the aims of 
the Review; an article by Sir Arnold McNair, Judge of the International Court of 
Justice, on ‘‘International Law in Practice,” which can be read with profit alike by 
layman and lawyer; the article by Professor Cheshire on “Private International Law” 
stresses ‘‘that genius for sane development that has been so conspicuously and bril- 
liantly effected by the English courts in their treatment of the general common law.” 
Dr. Colombos contributes a general article on ‘“The United Nations Charter.” In addi- 
tion to the usual reviews there are reviews of cases and a collection of documents, 
Perhaps it was inevitable that the now familiar United Nations Charter should have 
been reprinted together with the Statute of the International Court. 

The Review is well produced by Stevens & Sons and it will no doubt meet with 
wide and deserved support. We look forward to seeing it take its place beside the 
famous Law Quarterly Review now half a century old. 

B. A. WorTLEY 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


LE COMMONWEALTH BRITANNIQUE ET LE MONDE ANGLO-SAXON. By Raymond Ronze. 
1947. Préface de M. André Siegfried, de i’Académie Frangaise. Avant-Propos 
de M. Léopold Stenett Amery, ancien Secrétaire d’Etat pour les Affaires des 
Dominions. (Monaco: Editions du Rocher. 714” X 434”. xix + 309 pp. 
Biblio. Price unknown.) 

ONE of the happy results of the recent Axis war has been that folk of many nations 
have discovered that vast tracts of the world outside Europe and the British Archi- 
pelago have histories well worth reading. The short and handy book under review 
has been written by a Frenchman. 

M. Raymond Ronze has written Le Commonwealth Britannique et le monde Anglo- 
Saxon primarily for his own people and the peoples of Latin America. The scheme of 
the book is straightforward: an introduction on the birth of the Commonwealth, sep- 
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arate sections on Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and South Africa, and two 
concluding chapters on the present-day structure of the Commonwealth and, very 
properly, the recent relations of the Commonwealth and the United States. There are 
select bibliographies, but, alas, no helpful sketch-maps. Ireland and India have been 
omitted designedly. 

The book can serve as an introduction to the story, if not of the British Empire 
as a whole, at least of those parts which form the Commonwealth. But, as the old 
Scottish wife observed, ‘‘there is aye a something.” The book is marred by far too 
many mistakes in detail. For instance, Newfoundland has not been a self-governing 
colony since 1934; Malta is in the Western, and not in the Eastern, Mediterranean; 
the Sudan is not a colony, but an Anglo-Egyptian Condominium; India now has 
420,000,000 inhabitants not a mere 360,000,000; Nauru has been mandated to the 
United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, and has been administered by Australia; 
the Indian Princely States are not for the most part in the Himalayas; it is hardly fair 
to describe the British in India as ‘‘oppressors’’; Cecil Rhodes never achieved Knight- 
hood; it is not the fact that Choiseul’s new French Navy beat the British everywhere 
during the War of American Independence; the British took the Cape finally in 1806, 
not in 1805; the extract from the Balfour Declaration of 1926 has been incorrectly 
copied, and the vital warning (justified by the event) that the British taxpayer would 
still have to shoulder the main burden of defending the Empire, Dominions and all, is 
not mentioned—as it should have been. 

The chapters on South Africa are full of slips. For instance, the British Govern- 
ment did not annex Matabeleland in 1888; there is no mention of the Rudd Concession, 
nor of Lobengula, who gave it; the railway route right through from the Cape to Cairo 
was never secured, save for a month or two; there is no mention of the fact that Great 
Britain and the United States almost came to blows over Venezuela at the very moment 
that the Jameson Raid into the Transvaal nearly led to war between Great Britain and 
the German Empire; Milner (one ‘“‘l’’, please,) was “Sir Alfred,” and not ‘Lord’’— 
when he went to South Africa; the account of the South African War of 1899-1902, and 
especially of the Concentration Camps, is one-sided. It might have helped one main 
thesis of the book if M. Ronze had noted that the United States Government, as well 
as the Netherlands Government, had vainly offered mediation during the war; it would 
certainly have helped to note that the peace conference took place at Vereeniging, 
though the treaty was indeed signed at Pretoria, that ‘‘Het Volk’”’ means ‘‘The People,” 
and not “‘Our People,” that the summoning of the conference that led to union in 1910 
was the work of Lord Selborne, General Smuts and Mr. Merriman, as well as of Dr. 
Jameson, that at union the four colonies concerned gave up their respective parliaments. 
in exchange for subordinate Provincial Councils, that South Africa is a legislative 
union, like the still-United Kingdom, and not a federation, like Canada, Australia and 
the United States, and, finally, that the Union of 1910 was not based on universal 
suffrage. 

The South African bibliography is, again, full of slips, and throughout the various 
bibliographies and the footnotes there is an absence of capital letters in the English 
titles of books, which is baffling to the Anglo-Saxon reader. 

Finally, names and spelling: Read Socotra, Pandit Nehru, Chandra Bose, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Kruger and Krugersdorp, Fourteen Streams, the African Lakes Com- 
pany, Magersfontein, Selborne, Spion Kop, von Lettow-Vorbeck. 

Which things having been pointed out, one can only welcome this attempt by a 
French author to reveal some of the mysteries of the British Commonwealth to our 
nearest ally and the peoples of Latin America. 

Eric A, WALKER 
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*THE BriTISsH COMMONWEALTH AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY. The Role of the 
Dominions 1919-1939. By Gwendolen M. Carter, Smith College. Foreword by 
Alexander Brady, Chairman of the Research Committee, Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 1947. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. Issued under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 934” K 614”. xx + 326 pp. 
Index. $4.00. 21s.) 


Dr. CarTER’s book is an important contribution to a subject far too little con- 
sidered by British politicians and publicists, the character and influence of Dominion 
opinion on problems of world security. From first to last the volume forces on one’s 
imagination the contrast between the simplicity and speed of the older statecraft and 
the confusion and delays of the new—between, say Castlereagh in 1814-15, and the 
new diplomacy of the League and the United Nations. Dr. Carter’s special contri- 
bution deals with the changed methods in British diplomacy when Empire passed into 
Commonwealth. The British public and, more-emphatically the British Government, 
seem often dangerously unaware of the necessary consequences for diplomacy of that 
change. Weare all inclining now, in face of all the risks to world security, towards a 
new variety of insular ‘‘Little Englandism.” But that opens up impossibly extensive 
issues. Let it be said that Dr. Carter’s volume will remain a notable guide for Britain 
as well as for Canada, to understanding the new diplomatic world introduced into 
the British Empire by the Statute of Westminster and its attendant conventions. 

The most interesting feature in the book is its revelation of the characteristic 
viewpoints of the different Dominions through the period between the wars. Canada, 
with her superb power, apart from politicians, for resolute action, seems to have been 
hampered, not only by the sterile isolationism of the French, but by the constitutional 
and diplomatic caution of Mr. Mackenzie King, and the hopes that something may 
turn up from the United States. Australia had to calculate the meaning for her of her 
vacant spaces and ‘‘White Australia’’ policy, and of the growth of Japanese imperial- 
istic temper. In Dr. Carter’s pages South Africa finds best expression in Smuts’ 
warning over Abyssinia that “If Italy succeeds in ‘getting away with it,’ we are up 
against a crisis as grave as has ever been faced since 1914” (p. 236), in her exhortation 
to “‘hang grimly to sanctions” which might at least secure a decent peace, and in Mr. 
te Water’s challenge over Abyssinia that “‘fifty nations led by three of the most power- 
ful nations of the world are about to declare their powerlessness to protect the weakest 
in their midst from destruction” (p. 242). Perhaps the most heartening passage in the 
book comes in a statement, in 1936, from the Government of New Zealand: ‘‘We are 
prepared to accept, in principle, the provisions proposed for the Geneva Protocol of 
1924 as one method of strengthening the Covenant as it exists. We are prepared to 
take our collective share in the application, against any future aggressor, of the full 
economic sanctions contemplated by Article 16, and we are prepared to the extent of our 
power to join in the collective application of force against any future aggressor” (p. 258). 

It is of high interest to learn that appeasement and the Munich Agreement “‘met 
an immediate and joyful response throughout the Commonwealth” (p. 301)—in the 
interests of peace. But at least the present reviewer did not share in what Dr. Carter 
describes as widespread rejoicing in the mother country. A simple Scottish corporal 
said shamefacedly to him at that time, ‘‘We’re kind o’ ashamed.” 

Apart from the general sense of a background of League inadequacy, Dr. Carter’s 
main conclusion lies in an impression—Britain and the sister Dominions honestly 
pursuing peace, imperfectly aware of the extent of the dangers, calculating uneasily 
whether to rely for world security on the League of Nations or on the machinery of 
the Commonwealth. Yet when the crash came and security vanished, says Dr. 
Carter, ‘“‘the overseas Dominions and Great Britain stood united. All that could be 
done was to meet aggression squarely, and to carry on till peace was won again. There- 


1Italics not in the original. 
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after it would be their task to begin building the foundations of security once more 
with the wisdom and urgency of experience to guide them’’ (p. 307). 


J. L. Morison 


*TuE Roap To NationHoop. A Chronicle of Dominion-Provincial Relations. By 
Wilfrid Eggleston. 1946. (Toronto and London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 8” X 5%”. xv + 337 pp. $2.50. 12s. 6d.) 

STUDENTS of Canadian federalism have felt the need in the last ten years for a 
clear and comprehensive survey of the development of Dominion-Provincial relations, 
particularly in the fiscal and financial sphere. The massive Rowell-Sirois Report has 
been followed by conferences and pronouncements, debates and articles; there have 
been war-time taxation agreements, and there have been offers and counter-proposals. 
Mr. Wilfrid Eggleston has been able to see at close range a great number of these 
developments, and he has now produced an excellent outline of the whole subject from 
the founding of the Dominion until the ‘‘adjournment in failure,” as he calls it, of the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference of May 1946. Mr. Eggleston writes as ‘‘a reporter 
who makes no claims to the title of constitutional authority, but who, as a result of 
several years devoted to an examination of federal problems, has become convinced 
that a solution can be found between the conflicting demands of modern nationhood 
and the advantages of federalism”’ (p. xv). Asa result he has produced a most readable 
and constructive book, which all who are interested in politics will find it worth while 
toread. One of the greatest obstacles to a study of Canadian federalism has been the 
mass of material, much of it undigested, which has been made available in recent years, 
Mr. Eggleston first puts this in its proper perspective by two introductory chapters in 
which the making of the Canadian federation is sketched and its working until 1937 is 
analysed. Thence it is possible for him to explain the Rowell-Sirois Report and the 
negotiations and discussions that have followed it. Nor does he over-simplify history 
and allow us to forget the complications and the conflicts which have been a feature of 
development at every stage in the making and working of the Canadian constitution, 
and which are there today. 

K. C. WHEARE 


*NEWFOUNDLAND. Economic, Diplomatic, and Strategic Studies. Edited by R. A. 
MacKay, Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Eric Dennis Memorial Professor of Government and 
Political Science, Dalhousie University. With a Foreword by Sir Campbell 
Stuart, G.C.M.G., K.B.E., Chairman of the Supervisory Committee on New- 
foundland Studies. 1946. (Toronto and London: Oxford University Press. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 914” X 
6%". xiv +577 pp. Biblio. Maps. End-papers. 30s.) 


Tuis series of studies on the problems of Newfoundland was planned by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs as long ago as 1941, when the future not of New- 
foundland only but of the whole British Empire was being fought for, and it was 
completed towards the end of 1945. About a year was to elapse before it could be 
published. Yet it has proved to be a most timely book, for its publication has coin- 
cided with the meeting in Newfoundland of the National Convention charged with 
the task of considering the economic and financial position of the Island and, upon 
the basis of this consideration, of making recommendations to the Government of the 
United Kingdom as to possible forms of future government for the Island, to be sub- 
mitted to the people in a referendum. No better text-book could be imagined for 
those who wish to understand the task of the National Convention than this book. 
Indeed it may be worth recording—what is within the reviewer’s knowledge—that the 
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book was in effect ‘‘adopted’’ by the members of the National Convention as their 
principal work of reference; a copy was provided for each member; it was read with 
care and with a great degree of approval; and it was quoted frequently in the public 
debates and private discussions. This is a great tribute to the work of Professor 
MacKay and his collaborators. 

A principal merit of the book is its wide range. Economic problems rightly obtain 
a predominant place; a good third of the book deals with the economy of Newfoundland 
and is the work of the editor and Dr. S. A. Saunders. But there is also a lengthy treat- 
ment of Newfoundland’s history, ‘from fishing station to Atlantic bastion,” with 
special references to her relations with France and the United States on the question 
of fishing rights, and with Canada on the questions of confederation and the Labrador 
boundary dispute. Here the editor has had the good fortune to obtain the services of 
Professor A. M. Fraser, of the Memorial University College at St. Johns. His account 
of the controversies is most lucid and interesting and is of a wider interest than might 
at first appear, because his story leads him into diplomatic and constitutional history 
of some importance. But even upon the narrower stage of Newfoundland’s own affairs, 
these historical chapters are of great interest. They have their relevance, too, to 
present and future events in the Island, for Newfoundlanders keep alive much of their 
history in their daily conversation and in their public controversy. There is finally 
a good bibliography and some valuable appendices. Above all, the whole book is 
characterized by careful analysis, wise judgments and some very cautious and sensible 
prognostication. 


K. C. WHEARE 


THE CONSTITUTION OF NORTHERN IRELAND—Part III—A Review of Operations 
under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. By Sir Arthur Quekett, K.C., 
LL.D. With a Foreword by Sir Cecil Carr, K.C., LL.D. 1946. (Belfast: H. 
M. Stationery Office. 834" X 6”. xxv + 259 pp. Index. Tables. 15s.) 


Tuts third volume completes the survey of the evolution and working of the 
Constitution of Northern Ireland. Its unique charactér in the Commonwealth, the 
delegation of power from Westminster to Stormont, provides a number of interesting 
problems, not only for the constitutional lawyer, but for every supporter of decentral- 
ization. The interplay of Imperial and Northern Ireland legislation, especially the 
influence of war-time legislation, is here described in detail. So is the validity of 
Northern Ireland legislation in connection with various decisions by the Northern 
Ireland Court of Appeal and the House of Lords. Various matters, such as the office 
of Governor, and Magisterial Courts, which were touched upon in Part II have now 
been brought up to date. The great number of tables should be helpful. This book 
will be indispensable for lawyers in Northern Ireland. 


ALFRED FLEISS 


*AUSTRALIAN CLIMATES AND Resources. By Dr. J. Gentilli, Research Officer, Hon. 
Lecturer in Economic Geography and Statistical Method, University of Western 
Australia. With a Foreword by E. de Courcy Clarke, M.A.(N.Z.), Associate 
I.M.M., F.R.S.(Am.), Professor of Geology, University of Western Australia. 
1946. (Perth, Melbourne, Sydney: Whitcombe & Tombs. 734” xX 434". 333 pp. 
Biblio. Illus. Tables. Index. Maps. 8s. 8d.) 


TuIs is a concise and extremely informative economic geography of Australia, 
New Zealand and New Guinea. The title suggests, rightly, the dominant influence 
exerted by climate in a continent where aridity and irregularities of rainfall are two 
great limiting factors in economic development. Numerous and most ingenious maps 
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(unfortunately suffering from too much reduction), a considerable bibliography and a 
good index complete a work which is of the greatest value to all interested in Austral- 
asian affairs. L.D.S 


*THE BritisH GENERAL ELEcTIONS OF 1945. By R. B. McCallum, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, and Faculty Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, and Alison 
Readman, Research Assistant at Nuffield College, Oxford. Foreword by the 
Warden of Nuffield College. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 834’ X 534”. xv + 311 pp. Diagrams. 
Illus. Tables. Index. 18s.) 

In a foreword to this book the Warden of Nuffield College explains how this 
account of the 1945 election came to be written and the aim to be attained by an 
objective study of material based on team work. ‘“The accumulation of factual data 
and the development of statistical and other methods of handling them confront the 
student with a new challenge and a new opportunity: he can hope—and is bound to 
try—to substantiate his conclusions by a factual survey more nearly exhaustive than 
he could have attempted a generation ago... Yet this kind of work involving much 
labour and expense is beyond the unaided capacity of an individual worker.” It was 
well, too, that the inquiry should be undertaken before the material, such as election 
addresses, is dispersed and the effects of contemporary opinion forgotten. The attempt 
was well worth making; but this book, good as it is in parts, is by no means the best 
which could have been written, and it contains one or two minor inaccuracies, for 
instance (p. 227) it speaks of “Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, formerly Labour and later 
Independent M.P. for Kilmarnock.’’ He belonged, however, to the National Labour 
Party. 

The authors seem to try to combine scientific presentation with the brightness of 
modern journalism with the result that, in an effort not to appear dull, they sometimes 
approach the superficial. Also at times much is put into the text which would have 
been better in a statistical form or documentary form in an appendix. 

The authors admit (p. 160) that “‘the circumstances in which this book was pre- 
pared made impossible any exhaustive or scientific observation of the campaign.” For 
“there was no staff of field workers, no organized mass-observation.’”’ So far as ‘‘field 
work”’ was concerned they had to rely on their observation of comparatively few local 
campaigns. The book starts with an account of the break-up of the Coalition and 
considers the election machinery, the issues, some of the candidates, the influence of 
the press, the forecasts and the results, university representation and in very valuable 
sections (p. 264) ‘‘the measurement of the swing”’ and the relations of seats to votes 
(Appendix III). Perhaps, however, the general comment on the 1945 election will be 
that of Signor Franzero who wrote that there were very few countries in Europe where 
the public would be willing to trust the Government for twenty days with the pos- 
session of the votes which might result in its dismissal. 

Eric J. PATTERSON 


EUROPE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE History OF WESTERN Europe. By James Harvey 
Robinson. Revised and Enlarged by James T. Shotwell, Columbia University. 
6th Edition. Two volumes. 1946. (Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco, Toronto, London: Ginn & Co. 8%” x 5%”. 
Biblio. Illus. Index. Maps. Vol. I. x + 545 + xxvii pp. 21s. $4.00. Vol. II. 
x + 760 + xlvi pp. 21s. $4.00.) 

A NEw edition of this book comes at a most fitting moment. Its originator realized 
in advance of most of his countrymen that our world was less expansive than it had 
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been considered in earlier ages, and that the developments of science were continually 
bringing its peoples into so close a relationship that events affecting any State would 
inevitably, sooner rather than later, be felt by the remainder. In the early nineteen- 
twenties J. H. Robinson laboured ceaselessly to spread this idea in the United States 
and held regular weekly lecture-conferences in New York which were well attended. 
At the same time the earlier editions of his History were regarded as a standard text 
book in high schools and colleges throughout the States. The world in general, and 
England in particular, owes him gratitude as a pioneer in the awakening of his country 
to some realization of the part it must play in the modern world. 

Western Europe and its civilization are outlined against the background of the 
whole world. Consequently movements, peoples and ideas are treated broadly. 

“History in the fullest sense of the word includes all we know about everything 
that man has ever done or thought or hoped or felt’’ (I, p. 1) is his opening statement 
and the spirit of this sentence is maintained. Starting with the break up of the Roman 
Empire and the filling of the gap they left by barbarian hordes he proceeds to show 
the effect of the Church, feudalism and the experience of travel by Crusaders in 
building mediaeval Europe. New ideas, and the changes they introduce more surely 
than any other human force are dealt with, followed by the use made of them by the 
autocrats. 

Volume II deals with the drawing together of Eastern and Western Europe, and 
the gradually increasing questioning of authority which gave rise to demand for general 
education, which in its turn led to representative government. The book is brought 
up to the present by Professor Shotwell, who was a member of the Committee set up 
in 1942 by the State Department during F. D. Roosevelt’s Presidency to draft a place 
for the World Organization which he considered imperative for the future. The spirit 
in which Professor Shotwell carried out his task may best be described in his own 
words—“‘As we look back over the long course of the history of the Western World we 
can discern two major forces shaping human destiny. On the one hand there is power 
in the hands of the mighty; on the other co-operation and mutual aid in the common 
affairs of daily life. .. No society can long endure which rests on an unjust basis, and 
justice is not the gift of tyrants but the assertion of the common will of the community” 
(II, p. 759). 


THYRA SMITH 


*THE FINANCES OF EUROPEAN LIBERATION. With Special Reference to Italy. By 
Frank A. Southard, Jr., Professor of Economics, Cornell University. 1946. (New 
York: King’s Crown Press for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
1947. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 914’" X 6%”. 
ix + 206 pp. Illus. $3.00. 16s.) 

THIS is the story of the financing of the Allied armies, of relief and reconstruction 
undertaken by the Allies in Italy and in other countries along the north shore of the 
Mediterranean. It carries the record of European liberation from the beginning in 
November 1942 to the spring of 1946. As financial adviser, G-5, at Allied Head- 
quarters, Mediterranean, Professor Southard participated in the planning and execu- 
tion of these operations and he is satisfied that the primary purpose of supplying the 
forces with funds and of assuring an adequate circulating medium in the countries in 
which they operated was achieved. He describes how the huge internal debt con- 
tinued to rise and how in Italy, for example, the debt service at the end of the period 
was more than five times the pre-war level, when the Italian Government had already 
fallen far short of balancing its budget. Unfortunately he does not clearly state 
whether there was a connection between Allied spending and unbalanced budgets. 
He describes the quick revival of private financial institutions under military occu- 
pation and points out that in November 1945 the banks in Italy were solvent and had 
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the confidence of the public. As regards the re-establishment and maintenance of 
foreign exchanges, Professor Southard emphasizes that the greatest weakness was the 
lack of effective control over illegal personal transfer of funds by members of the 
Armed Forces. The wealth of facts which he presents is useful, but the relationship 
between them is not always obvious. Indeed, a more convincing case ought to have 
been made out for his conclusion that “Allied military activities in Europe did not, 
on balance, accelerate the inflationary spiral already in progress” (p. 172). 
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H. C. HItLMANN 


*HISTOIRE DU CATHOLICISME SOCIAL EN FRANCE, 1871-1931. Nouvelle Edition. Par 
Georges Hoog. Collection d’Histoire Sociale. Publiée sous la direction de 
Georges Bourgin, Edouard Dolléans. 1946. (Paris: Editions Domat Mont- 
chrestien. 944” X 64%”. viii + 296 pp. Biblio. Index. Frs. 350.) 

THE problem for good Frenchmen who were also good Roman Catholics during 
the period of the anti-clericalist Third Republic was to find a field of constructive 
social activity and a satisfying social philosophy which left scope for personal enter- 
prise and endeavour, yet which did not bring them into conflict with the laws of the \ 
State. They found it partly in business, but partly too in military and colonial service, f 
and in missionary work. The two great Papal Encyclicals Rerum Novarum (1891) and 
Quadragesimo Anno (1931) mark the natural boundaries of the story of their endea- 
vours and achievements, which are dominated by the famous figures of Comte Albert 
de Mun, La Tour du Pin, Marc Sangnier and Léon Harmel. 

M. Georges Hoog has told this story in enthusiastic detail, and has thereby per- 
formed a valuable service for all students of France under the Third Republic. He 
has tried to distinguish perhaps too sharply between the social work of individual 
Catholics and that of religious organizations as such, and the ebullient style is often 
very irritating. It is sometimes assumed that the social work of non-Catholic assoc- 
iations—such as the trade unions—is of less importance than that of the Catholic trade 
unions, and so on. It is, of course, not of less importance even for Catholics. But 
within these limitations this is a commendable and useful study of a field which has 
been too little ploughed by historians of the Third Republic. And the problems 
discussed survive, even more acutely, into the Fourth. 








Davip THOMSON 


FAITH IN FRANCE. With a Preface by Professor D. W. Brogan. 1946. (Manchester: 
John Sherratt. 8%” X 5%". 240 pp. Index. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis anthology of leading articles about French affairs from the Manchester 
Guardian between June 1940 and September 1944, written and selected anonymously 
but prefaced by Professor Brogan, makes an odd publication. Apart from curious 
gaps (such as between July 1940 and February 1941, when very crucial events were 
taking place in France), it is full of repetitions and is at best a compilation of brief 
and ephemeral reflections. That the articles are well written, and studded with 
scholarly historical references, goes without saying: but it seems difficult to justify 
the use of paper for such a purpose when so many worth-while books are out of print 
or awaiting publication. 

Davip THOMSON 


Nos TERRITOIRES D’OUTRE-MER — TOCSIN OU GLAS? By Maurice Gassier. 1947. 
(Paris: Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 814” X 5%”. 16 pp. Price 
unknown.) 


M. GassIER sees the remedy for contemporary unrest in the French colonies in 
the creation of a real community spirit which will transcend existing divisions. In the 
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political field all elected assemblies must provide a meeting ground for all races, though 
giving sufficient weight to the French element to enable them to fulfil their function 
as leaders. In the sphere of administration local opinion should be represented on 
councils with advisory or (rather limited) executive powers for every type of public 
service. The maintenance of French influence is in his view essential in the interests 
of the colonies, of France and of the world. 

L. P. MarR 


AND THE BRAVEST OF THESE. By Katharine Roberts. 1946. (New York: Doubleday 

&Co. 84%" X53". 311 pp. $2.75.) 

Tuis record by an American journalist of her experiences in Belgium and of the 
official and unofficial inquiries she made there during the months which followed the 
liberation, stops in April 1946, and is therefore already somewhat out of date. It 
shows plainly the defects of so many American books in which the author attempts 
to reconcile the topical interest of conscientious journalism with the permanent in- 
terest of a historical work. Personal experiences assume so much importance that the 
useful record of facts passes almost unnoticed among these three hundred pages. 
Published at an earlier date in the form of articles, Miss Roberts’ report might have 
been valuable, and might have been compressed in a much smaller space. As it stands, 
it loses a great deal of its interest because the author does not possess a sufficient know- 


ledge of Belgium and her people to view the events she describes in their proper per- 
spective. 


EMILE CAMMAERTS 


*THE Last Days or Hitter. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. Foreword by Marshal of 
the R.A.F., Lord Tedder, G.C.B., Deputy Supreme Commander Allied Expe- 
ditionary Force, 1943-45. 1947. (London: Macmillan. 734” X 5’. xii+ 281 
pp. Illus. Index. Map. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus book pursues step by step the physical end of Hitler, his court and its in- 
trigues. The myths and misconceptions of twelve years are brushed aside to leave 
in fullest view National Socialism and the men it nourished. Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
detachment leads him at times into cynicism; only the fullest implications of his own 
reflections on ‘‘the variety of the human mind” (pp. 21-2) and the reader’s knowledge 
of the hideous facts of Auschwitz or Maidenek prevent this penetrating picture of the 
incompetence in administration and abject stupidity of Hitler’s satraps and toadies 
from becoming one of absurd and ineffectual eccentricities. Yet it emphasizes one of 
the book’s main theses: that Nazi Germany was not a totalitarian State in the proper 
meaning of the term. It was the essence of personal and increasingly irresponsible 
dictatorship. 

In a brilliant epilogue (pp. 250-63) the causes and the collapse of this dictatorship 
are analysed. The main criticism of the analysis on historical grounds is that it fails 
to appreciate how the National Assembly of Frankfurt in 1848 and the Weimar 
Republic of 1919 contained all the germs of the Third Reich. From Frankfurt came 
the imprimatur of German liberalism for the concept of Grossdeutschland, while the 
men of Weimar worked consistently to keep intact the instruments quoted by Mr. 
Trevor-Roper as the real agents of the successes of 1933-41: German industry and the 
German Army. More than this, the outlook of Seeckt and Stresemann on foreign 
policy was exactly that described on pp. 5-6 of this book, ‘. . . the extermination of 
the Slavs, and the colonization of the East’’; and this in its turn was the key to Bis- 
marck’s dealing with the Polish inhabitants of the Wilhelmian Reich. 

: In spite of all this and in spite of the rather perverse tendency the author shows 
in seeing Speer as at once the genius and the most criminal man of the Nazi régime, 
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instead of simply as a first rate technocrat typifying the technocrat’s weakness of 
moral torpor, Mr. Trevor-Roper’s main task is impeccably fulfilled. ‘‘...A new party 
may appeal to a myth of Hitler; but if so, it will be to a myth of Hitler dead, not of 
Hitler living . . .” (p. 251). The second half of the book, dealing directly with the 
events of April 20 to April 24, 1945, gives a complete and masterly account of the end 
of the Thousand Year Reich and its Fuehrer. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper refers throughout his book to Count Folke Bernadotte’s The 
Curtain Rises; the American translation, which he appears to have used, was entitled 
The Curtain Falls, and the English edition (Cassell, 1945), The Fall of the Curtain. The 
designation of the ‘‘East German aristocracy” and their ‘home in East Prussia,” 
(p. 31), may help to perpetuate a common misconception. The traditional home of 
Junkerdom is East-Elbia-Pomerania and West Prussia, not East Prussia. Kleist, one 
of the victims after July 20, was descended from Bismarck’s friend and neighbour in 
the Alt-Mark with whom he shared a room in Berlin during the sessions of the Prussian 
Diet in 1848-9. It was this class of landed aristocracy that, with the ‘‘extremists”’ 
(p. 31, 2.) of the General Staff against which Hitler had schemed and planned since at 
least 1938, turned against the dictatorship. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


*THE History oF LIBERTY IN GERMANY. By Rudolf Olden. With a Foreword by 


Gilbert Murray, O.M., D.C.L. 1946. London: Gollancz. 714” X 5”. 176 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE author of this book was a well-known German liberal journalist and lawyer 
who fled to England in 1933 and was drowned in 1940 when the City of Benares was 
torpedoed in the Atlantic. The keynote is struck in the introduction where he writes: 
“The limitations by which liberty was always fettered in Germany can only be 
explained by showing that the foundations were unsound.”’ Olden’s book is a short 
and compact survey of German history infused with much scholarship. His mind 
is inevitably focussed primarily on Prussia and on the stirrings and strivings of 
those German liberal reformers whose efforts were always submerged and brought 
to naught; on von Stein “the man who did most for liberty in Germany,” on the 
Frankfurt Assembly of 1848 whose fatal dependence upon Frederick William IV 
dissipated the first hope of a liberal, parliamentary Germany. Olden’s analysis 
shows that it was the Prussian Army and in particular the Officers’ Corps, of which 
the Prussian Kings were virtually the leaders, which time and again determined 
that the future and shape of Germany should be moulded and motivated by power 
and force. 

Behind all the complicated machinations of Frederick William IV, William I 
and Bismarck—the concession of a Constitution for a United Prussia in 1848, William 
I’s mutilation of the Prussian Landwehr because of its democratic implications, 
Bismarck’s advocacy of universal suffrage in 1866 (partly as a provocation to Austria, 
partly because he believed that ‘direct elections and universal suffrage offer surer 
guarantees of a conservative attitude” (p. 101) ) can be seen the decisive factor, 
the Prussian military organizers, the caste which re-emerged in 1919 with its power 
unbroken. 

Rudolf Olden’s book is rich in illuminating quotations. For instance from the 
eighteenth century archaeologist Winckelmann: ‘‘I shudder when I think of Prussia 
for it is weighed down by the greatest despotism ever heard of” (p. 21), or Edwin 
von Manteuffel, one of William I’s military chiefs speaking of the Landwehr (too 
near an approach to a citizen army!): “It is intolerable to be dependent upon the 
goodwill or otherwise of fifty thousand peasant louts” (p. 88). ‘However friendly 
and accommodating the old Prussian Junker military autocracy may pretend to be,” 
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concludes Olden, “it will always remain equally dangerous... the forces which 
make for tyranny must be disintegrated and utterly destroyed”’ (p. 164). 


DERRICK SINGTON 


Fra Dac Tit Dac. By Odd Nansen. 1947. (Oslo: Dreyers Forlag. Three Vols. 

934" X 7". 977 pp.) 

Tuts book consists of the diary kept by the gifted son of the late Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen during a period of more than three years’ detention in German prison camps. 
It is an outstanding achievement. It would seem a priori nearly impossible to make 
a readable book out of a day to day record of an existence condemned to the monoto- 
nous routine of prison life, particularly on a scale extending to three large volumes. 
Mr. Nansen has nevertheless performed this miracle. He has not only given to the 
world an incomparably authentic and vivid picture of German inhumanity in action, 
but he has produced a book of sustained and thrilling interest, in which there is 
hardly a dull page. Being equipped with artistic talent no less remarkable than the 
literary judgment and ability which have enabled him to acomplish this feat, he 
has moreover embellished his book with illustrations both comic and tragic which 
in themselves epitomize a life which—as he puts it—‘‘fluctuated between the maddest 
comedy and the most brutal tragedy without transitional periods.’’ The indomitable 
spirit displayed by the author and his Norwegian fellow-captives is astonishing. 
One is left with the impression that all that his gaolers achieved by their unspeakable 
barbarism was to establish themselves in the minds of their victims as being so sub- 
human as to be quite contemptible and almost ridiculous. 

Mr. Nansen’s experiences were unusually comprehensive. Starting in the 
notorious prison camp of Grini in Norway, he was next sent for a time to work under 
the Todt Organization in the extreme north of the country. Here for a while, under 
the control of the Wehrmacht, he escaped from brutality and sadism to experience 
nothing worse than German inefficiency. The vaunted pre-eminence of German 
administration he dismisses as a finally exploded and almost inexplicable myth. 
He interprets the initials O.T. as “‘ohne Talent,” and he stigmatizes the work of the 
famous organization as ‘‘a world-record of incompetence.” Finally, after a return 
to Grini, he was transported to Germany, where he experienced the culminating 
horrors of Sachsenhausen and Neuengamme. 

The picture as a whole is a terrible one, and we are not spared the most hair- 
raising and revolting details. These must have been particularly painful to a man 
of Mr. Nansen’s broad and sensitive humanity—the salient quality revealed in these 
pages. His sympathy extends far beyond the circle of his own compatriots— whom, 
indeed, he is capable of criticizing severely for any narrower outlook—to the Jews, 
Ukrainians and others whose treatment was the worst of all. Perhaps the most 
impressive passage in the book is the eloquent epilogue, pleading passionately that 
we shall never again be guilty of the indifference to the fate of our neighbours which 
allowed—and perhaps is still allowing—such things to happen. 

But we must admire other qualities displayed. To construct such a damning 
record of Nazi criminality, and of other scarcely less dangerous secrets, day by day 
under the noses of his tormentors, must have called for quite exceptional courage. 
Hardly less admirable was the ingenuity displayed in smuggling these incriminating 
documents to safety in specially constructed bread platters, the only articles which 
prisoners in transit were able to take with them without risk of search or confiscation. 
Finally, credit must be given to the author for a magnificent sense of humour, which 
makes a great deal of the book, in spite of its terrible theme, extremely amusing 
and entertaining. 


G. M. GaTHorRNE-HarDy 
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Evurope’s SuIciIpE IN GERMANY. By Tibor Mende. 1946. (London: St. Botolph 

Publishing Co. 84%” X 534”. 100 pp. 6s.) 

Papers, mainly published in English, French and Swedish reviews during 1946, 
have here been expanded into a survey of the major social and political factors in 
German life during the first year and a half of “quadripartite’’ occupation. The 
warning, implicit in the title, is expounded in the first chapter; the four Powers, 
not bound by any agreed social programme, have, in the vacuum caused by social 
disintegration following the surrender, moulded zonal structures according to their 
own different tastes, thereby crystallizing in Germany the great divide between 
East and West. A first step to solution is proffered in the last chapter; it is a common 
programme in all four zones of promoting the unity of anti-fascist forces, the Social 
Democrats and the Communists. 

Between the posing of the problem and suggesting the solution, Mr. Mende 
examines in detail the various factors. His survey is balanced, valuable and based 
on personal experience, but his experience appears to be more intimate in respect of 
the American Zone than of the others; some of his generalizations on “the Western 
Zones”’ suffer from this. 


W. W. HoLianp 


THE DARKER THE NIGHT, THE BRIGHTER THE STARS. A German Worker remembers 
(1933-1945). By Friedrich Schlotterbeck. Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
Foreword by Anna Josephine Fischer. 1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 
7344" X 5”. 250 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

FRIEDRICH SCHLOTTERBECK’S book is of especial interest, for it is the story of a 
German worker who was an active Communist throughout the period 1933-45. 
In its broad outline it is the story of thousands of German Communists during those 
years: the anonymous fugitive life in 1933, the smuggling of leaflets across the nearby 
frontier, the arrest and trial, the eleven years of captivity, the Gestapo attempt 
after his release to use Schlotterbeck as a stool-pigeon; finally the escape to Switzerland 
and the tragic return to Germany in June 1945 to find that parents, brother, sister 
and fiancée had been murdered as a reprisal by the Gestapo. 

The book contains hardly a hint of propaganda. It is the work of an uncommonly 
good reporter, who must be also an unusually tough and courageous man. Its varied 
chapters would make an excellent film; the prison where Dimitrov had been, the S.S. 
and S.A. types, the sight of newly arrested Jews beaten up as they scrambled out of 
a lorry, the Bibelforscher cutting his wrists in the latrine, the stubborn German 
workers in the industrial suburb—this was the world of the active German resistance 
which started before 1933 and never gave up. The German Communists were not 
the only members of this forlorn but unbending resistance, but they undoubtedly 
comprised the large majority and whatever the world may think of communist policy 
today, the record of most of these men during those years should command only 
admiration and respect. 

DERRICK SINGTON 


*IRRWEG UND UMKEHR: BETRACHTUNGEN UBER Das ScHICKSAL DEUTSCHLANDS. 
By Constantin Silens. 1946. (Basel: Verlag Birkhauser. 834” X 54”. 
Swiss Francs 12.00.) 

THE author of this book describes himself as belonging ‘‘to that Christian and 
conservative Germany whose voice has ceased to be heard in German life since the 
time of Ludwig von Gerlach” (p. 10). Like Gerlach he believes that the fate of 
Germany and her neighbours would have been a happier one if the “politically 
amoral” Bismarck had not had a hand in shaping it. 
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The book consists in the main of reflections on the ‘‘false path” which Germany 
took under Bismarck, Wilhelm II, Weimar and, more especially, under Hitler. Only 
a tailpiece is devoted to the “‘return to better ways.”” The writer contends that the 
forces which led the country to war in 1939 “had their roots in both Bismarck and 
Karl Marx’”’ (p. 176). The “‘poison”’ of Bismarck’s success killed ‘‘true conservatism” 
as a restraining influence in German political life; while the materialism of Marx 
undermined the Christian approach to national and international problems. 

His predilection for the old Prussian aristocracy leads the writer to some debatable 
conclusions: e.g., that it was ‘‘a group of ‘junkers’ ” who saved the Weimar Republic 
from Hitler in November 1923 (p. 94) and that Neurath, Schwerin-Krosigk and 
Papen merely “remained at their posts” and did not actually ‘‘offer their services” 
to Hitler in 1933 (p. 132). (The role of Papen in the crucial events of 1934 is hardly 
mentioned.) 

While it sheds light on the attitude of one class of Germans in these days of 
Trauer und Busse (which is what Gerlach once said that the legacy of Bismarck 
would be), the book adds little to our knowledge of the tangled period with which 
it deals. It lays no claim to original research and makes no attempt to use the 
wealth of material unearthed at Nuremberg while it was being written. 


CuiFton J. CHILD 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. A Paper prepared for a Committee of the Fabian Inter- 
national Bureau by Anne Whyte with extracts from the texts of the main Inter- 
national Agreements affecting the final settlement for Germany. 1947. (Lon- 
don, S.W.1.: Fabian Publications Ltd., 11 Dartmouth Street. 81%” xk 5%”. 
26 pp. 6d.) 

*STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY. By Russell Hill. 1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 
74%" X 5”. 191 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

YounG GERMANY Topay. A Report of the Delegation from the Standing Conference 
of National Voluntary Youth Organizations on their visit to the British Zone 
of Germany, October 1946. 1947. (London, W.C.1.: National Council of 
Social Service, 26 Bedford Square. 8144” XK 534’’. 32 pp. 1s.) 

The Future of Germany was written as a forerunner to the Moscow Conference 
in February 1947. It consists of 14 pages of the essential documentary material and 
12 pages of argument. Germany’s future is discussed in its national and international 
aspects and this is followed by a series of recommendations. It is a well-stated 
argument but too short to allow adequate consideration of all the implications of the 
thesis and to discuss alternatives. 


The Struggle for Germany is a vivid commentary on a whole host of German 
problems. Its weakness is that it tries to cover too much. 


It would be interesting to know the ages of the writers of Young Germany Today. 
Their judgments are certainly mature. The Report pinpoints many of the key 
moral and psychological problems of Germany today. 


Deb. 


*DESIGN FOR AGGRESSION. The Inside Story of Hitler’s War Plans. By Peter de 
Mendelssohn. 1946. (New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 814” x 534”. 
xi + 270 pp. Index. $3.50.) 
A review of this book appeared in the April 1947 issue of International Affairs, 
page 259, under the title of The Nuremberg Documents. 


9 
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How SWITZERLAND IS GOVERNED. By Hans Huber, Judge at the Supreme Federal 
Court. Translated by Mary Hottinger. 1946. (Ziirich: Schweizer Spiegel 
Verlag. 7”. X 434". 64 pp. Price unknown.) 

Dr. HuBER, a judge of the Swiss Supreme Federal Court, has written a concise 
introduction to Swiss institutions and politics for the English and American reader, 
The treatment is necessarily brief and somewhat simplified, but within its limitations 
the pamphlet gives a useful outline of the Constitution, State and local government, 
public opinion, political parties, the legal system and foreign policy. The translation 
is clear and readable, but shows in places a slight unfamiliarity with English legal 
and political terms (i.e., ‘jurisdiction’ for “legal system,” page 3; ‘‘State party” 
for “national party,” page 36). 

E. STIFF 


*Crano’s Diary 1939-1943. Edited with an Introduction by Malcolm Muggeridge. 
Foreword by Sumner Welles. 1946. (New York: Blue Ribbon Books, Garden 
City Pub. Co. $1.98. London, Toronto: William Heinemann. 914” XK 64”. 
xxii + 575 pp. Illus. Index. 21s.) 


THE diary kept by Count Galeazzo Ciano, the fascist Foreign Minister, covers 
the decisive years from January 1939 to February 1943. At this latter date Ciano 
left the Palazzo Chigi and was appointed Italian Ambassador to the Holy See. There 
is a postscript written by Ciano in prison in Verona in December 1943, a few days 
before his execution. 

One of the most dramatic episodes of Ciano’s life is therefore not covered in 
this diary: the last meeting of the Fascist Gran Consiglio which heralded the end of 
Mussolini’s régime. The dying struggles of Fascism are dealt with in two other 
books: one, Storia di un Anno by Mussolini himself;! the other, Roma ’43 by Palo 
Monelli? who was able to collect material from persons directly involved in the 
several coups d'état which preceded the Allied liberation of Rome. It is to be hoped 
that future editors of this book will link it up with Mussolini’s own version. 

Ciano’s diary covers those years of Italian foreign policy when policy and collapse 
were made certain. It opens with the German proposal to turn the anti-Comintern 
pact into an alliance, and the attack on Albania. It deals day by day with the events 
which tightened the grip of the German giant on Italy, Ciano’s pressure to avoid 
war for which Italy was totally unprepared, Mussolini’s ignorance, the collapse of 
France which made even Grandi—who was privately a bitter opponent of Mussolini’s 
confidence in German success—accept war as inevitable. Italy’s position became 
weaker almost from the very day of entrance into the unpopular war which the 
Italian State had no means to wage. Once it became clear that the war was more 
than the holding up of a fagade for a few months for diplomatic purposes, Italy felt 
defeat. There was a chronicle of disasters abroad and inertia at home. The Byzantine 
character of Italian Fascism is brought out in the second half of this diary as in no 
other book. One reflects on how Bourbon and Austrian rule in Italian history enabled 
this régime, so unlike any other in Europe, to exist with so little behind it save the 
sbirri of tradition. 

It cannot be said that Ciano’s diary contributes much to what was already 
known to students regarding fascism and the Italian people, though there must be 
much that is surprising in it to the average English reader. The description of Mus- 
solini’s personal feelings—of dislike overmastered by a fascinated envy which brought 
him to serve Hitler’s purposes—is one of the most interesting achievements of the 
book. Mussolini came to view the Italian people as the scapegoat for his failures. 


1(Verona, Mondadori, 1944). 
2(Rome, Migliaresi, 1945). 
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He is unconsciously portrayed as lacking even the patriotism which is “the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” 

We have every reason to believe that Ciano was sincere as he jotted down day 
after day his struggle against the German Foreign Minister—‘‘Could there ever be 
a more revolting scoundrel than von Ribbentrop?””—and against Mussolini’s war 
policy. As Sumner Welles points out in an admirable short introduction, Ciano’s 
mentality can best be understood in terms of the tradition of Italian Renaissance 
condottiert and adventurers. He was personally courageous and intelligent. He 
objected to Mussolini’s policy not on moral grounds but because he thought it would 
be disastrous. His family amassed a vast fortune by unscrupulous means. He 
reveals himself as a far more substantial figure than he was commonly believed to be 
by Italians when he was in office. 

In view of Sumner Welles’ foreword, it is hard to see the point of the additional 
introduction by Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge. The latter is written in a jaunty and 
journalistic style and fails to relate this work to its period or convey useful information 
aboutit. If an introduction is necessary it surely should have been written by someone 
who could show more specialized knowledge of recent Italian history. The footnotes 
are not always quite accurate. Though I have not seen the original Italian text, 
there are passages in the translation which are not felicitous. These points are 
important as this diary is the most impressive first hand piece of political documenta- 
tion regarding the Axis Powers that has so far been published: and it will certainly 
rank as a classic for future students of European history. 

BERNARD WALL 


*TuEe NEw Itaty. Transition from War to Peace. By Muriel Grindrod. (London 
and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, 
Melbourne, Cape Town: Oxford University Press. 8144” K 5%". ix +118 pp. 
Biblio. Tables. Index. Maps. 5s.) 


Miss GRINDROD’s book is as useful as it is timely, and may be cordially recom- 
mended to all who seek a reliable and balanced survey of Italian affairs since the 
armistice of 1943. To distinguish the essential from the transitory features of the 
Italian political scene over a period in which events have crowded on each other with 
such bewildering rapidity must have been a very difficult task, but the author has 
discharged it with conspicuous success. She begins with a clear, though necessarily 
brief account of the fall of Mussolini, the ‘‘forty-five days’’ of the Badoglio régime 
before the announcement of the armistice, and the German reaction in Rome and the 
northern half of Italy. Next comes a most interesting analysis of the neo-fascist 
“Social Republic,’’ whose ‘‘programme manifesto” of November 14, 1943 is printed as 
an appendix. The subsequent fortunes of Badoglio-Italy and Graziani-Italy (for 
Mussolini seems to have played a very minor role in the German-dominated ‘Social 
Republic’) are followed separately until the liberation of the North brought about a 
tardy and uneasy unity. 

Thereafter Miss Grindrod describes the political, social and economic strains 
and stresses to which the new Italy is being subjected. They are indeed formidable, 
so formidable that at times one hardly knows whether they represent the pangs of 
childbirth or the symptoms of dissolution. The author’s summary of the programmes 
and tactics of the main political parties is a model of objective treatment. Her 
own comments, of which there are all too few, show the same high quality. For 
example, she is wholly right in emphasizing (p. 21) that ‘‘one of the great misfortunes 
of Italian political development since the liberation’”’ is the fact that the liberation 
began in the South, where the lack of political sense, the local squabbles and the 
general atmosphere of petty intrigue gave the Allies an utterly distorted picture of 
the normal level of public life in Italy. 
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Her account of the “institutional question,” on which the country has recently 
been split into two ominously equal divisions, reinforces my belief in the value and 
patriotism of the solution proposed in 1943 by that illustrious veteran of liberty, 
Benedetto Croce: immediate abdication of the King, renunciation of his rights by 
the Crown Prince, and establishment of a Regency Council to govern in the name of 
the infant Prince of Naples. Had this solution been adopted before the end of 1943, 
it would probably have saved the principle of monarchy and thus avoided a tragic 
and unnecesSary cleavage of opinion; at all events it would have ensured that the 
“institutional question’”’ would be debated in a more serene atmosphere, untroubled 
by angry recriminations between Monarchists and Republicans. But the plan 
shattered on the obstinacy of Victor Emmanuel and the ambition of Umberto. Future 
historians will surely agree that the Italian monarchy was its own gravedigger. 

To these and a great many other problems the reader will find Miss Grindrod 
a competent and helpful guide. Her chapter on Italy’s economic position contains 
a wealth of useful information, illustrated by several tables. Her work concludes 
with a valuable study of the territorial, military and economic clauses of the Peace 
Treaty. 

D. A. BrncHy 


REFLECTIONS ON THE History oF ITaLy. By Professor Alexander Passerin D’Entréves. 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 11 February 
1947. 1947. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 9” x 534”. 16 pp. 2s.) 

ProFEssoR D’ENTREVES lays before his readers some of the problems inherent 
in the history of Italy—and, we may say, in all things Italian. We find them in the 
newness of the Italian State in a civilization and nation which is very old; in the 
contrast and contradictions between the ideal of a unitary and centralized State 
(achieved by Rome, the Risorgimento and fascism) and the post-Risorgimento 
strivings for federalism—in Sicily even for separation—which have outlasted unifica- 
tion. To all of which elements of contrast in a complex situation there has always 
been the added complication of the Church which has aroused intense opposition 
from secularists. The secularists are in the present century represented by such 
distinguished names as those of Croce and the late Adolfo Omodeo, whose untimely 
death Professor D’Entréves very properly laments; at the same time he by no means 
accepts Omodeo’s, or, for that matter, Croce’s interpretation of history, some aspects 
of which savour too strongly of Hegelianism and have too markedly an anti-clerical 
bias. Omodeo, it must be said, was not conscious of this bias, to judge by his earnest 
protestations at the time when the reviewer knew him as Rector of the great University 
of Naples in 1944, a time when feeling for and against Omodeo ran very high. 


G. R. GAyRE 


THE History OF THE JEws OF ITALy. By Cecil Roth. 1946. (Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 8%” X 6”. xiv +575 pp. _ Illus. 
Maps. End-papers. $3.00.) 

THE historian of Jewish life in the Christian era inevitably confronts the issue 
between civil liberty and persecution, as an important element and a highly formative 
influence in the daily life of the people whose fortunes he recounts. This theme 
gives cohesion, and at times a certain grandeur, to Dr. Roth’s account of Italian 
Jewry from the last century of the Roman Republic down to the present day. The 
book breaks fresh ground, for the story has not been told as a unity before. It is 
comprehensive and easy to read, for Dr. Roth has combined firmness of outline with 
ample illustrative detail, the fruits of exhaustive reading and a wide knowledge of 
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the sources. He traces with admirable clarity the vicissitudes of the many Jewish 
communities in Italy, from the Roman period through the uncertainties of the 
barbarian invasions, the full life of the high Middle Ages, the coming of the Ghetto 
with its stifling restrictions in early modern times, down to the emancipation of the 
nineteenth century with its problems of assimilation, and the tragic consequences of 
the Berlin-Rome Axis. He shows how little natural inclination the friendly people of 
Italy had for any form of discrimination. The pursuits by which the members of the 
communities earned their living received full attention, and the origins and essential 
place of Jewish loan-banking in the economic structure of later medieval and early 
modern times are set in their true proportion. The treatment of Jewish culture, and 
its contacts with the intellectual tradition of Italy, is less successful; many names 
are mentioned, but the content of Jewish thought remains vague, and here Dr. Roth 
has not entirely overcome that dilemma, inherent in compression, of which he himself 
speaks. 

A few minor errors have escaped the proof readers, and there are rare lapses 
from a high standard of clarity in expression, but Dr. Roth has told the story well. 
The book is not fully documented, although there is an excellent index; it appears 
to be intended for the general reader, who will find Dr. Roth a sure and lively guide 
to a rich treasure. The specialist, inevitably, may not find here all that he seeks, 
but there will be few who will not find valuable a work which brings so much scattered 
knowledge into significant shape within its covers. 


D. M. BuENo DE MESQUITA 


LETTRE AUX ITALIENS. By Louis Gautier-Vignal. 1947. (Paris: Robert Laffont. 

744" X 44%". 146 pp. Frs. 120.) 

THE aim of this little book, written in 1945 by a Frenchman who is a friend of 
Italy with a deep admiration for her past, is to put before Italians the lessons to be 
learnt from the war and from Mussolini’s misguided attempt to divert the Italian 
genius into channels for which it was totally unsuited. M. Gautier-Vignal gives full 
credit to the opposition to fascism, both within Italy and among the anti-fascist 
exiles. But for the sake of those Italians who may not fully recognize the extent of 
the fascist responsibility in Italy’s misfortunes, and also for Italians to come who 
may forget it, he enumerates the steps whereby Mussolini’s régime led the country 
into a disastrous war beside her hereditary enemy, Germany. His main lesson is 
summed up in the very wise sentence: ‘‘Les peuples devraient prendre d’eux-mémes 
une exacte mesure, et tout d’abord ne pas placer mal leur orgueil” (p. 122). 


MURIEL GRINDROD 


*Les MINORIT£&S ETHNIQUES EN EUROPE CENTRALE ET BALKANIQUE. Institut 
National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques. Direction de la con- 
joncture et des Etudes Economiques. 1946. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. Etudes et Documents Series B-I. 934” X 6”. 93 pp. Charts. Maps. 
Frs, 160. Maps in flap at back. Frs. 50.) 

Tus study is intended as a preliminary to a later volume on the international 
transfer of populations in Central and South-East Europe during the last decade. 
As such, it endeavours, by careful assessment of available evidence to establish the 
status quo ante as accurately as possible. Taking 1937 as deadline, the report describes 
the various ethnic minorities in nine different countries: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Turkey-in-Europe and Yugo- 
slavia. Besides numbers, location and density, some indication is also given of the social 
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structure and occupations of the various groups, with a brief historical note on their 
origins and relations with the dominant majority. Where, as unfortunately happens 
only too often, the official statistics show signs of being distorted for propaganda 
purposes, care has been taken to present and analyse the alternative evidence, while 
the footnote references give an extensive bibliography of the whole subject. Through- 
out, the study seems to have been conducted with admirable objectivity, and it 
compresses a surprising amount of information into comparatively small space. 
The text is illustrated with excellent maps. 

Although the scope of this study is limited to the past, the conclusions which 
emerge from it throw much light on contemporary problems of nationalism and 
racial intolerance. 


MARGARET LAMBERT 


U.S.S.R. 


*U.S.S.R.: A Concise HanpBoox. Edited by Ernest J. Simmons, 1947, (Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press. 914" = 6314". viii + 494 pp. Biblio. 
Tables. Indices. Map as dust cover. $4.50.) 

Tuts reference book is made up of the sections on Russia and the U.S.S.R. 
written for the Encyclopaedia Americana. It contains a great deal of information 
which it is no doubt useful to have within the covers of a single volume. Where 
possible, each chapter covers both the pre-1917 and post-1917 history of its subject 
matter, but much the most space is given to the Soviet developments, except in the 
case of literature (E. J. Simmons), and the arts and sciences. The bulk of the book 
is composed of chapters on the economic and social sciences (123 pages), the arts 
and natural sciences (117 pages), and history (152 pages, including a long chronological 
table of foreign affairs 1917-45). Most of the contributions are written from a pro- 
nouncedly pro-Stalinist standpoint. Naturally in a book of this kind, which is intended 
for reference rather than connected reading, facts and figures are the staple, and 
catalogues of names can scarcely be avoided. Except in the long chapter on the 
history of Russia and the U.S.S.R. (V. D. Kazakevich), I have noticed few positive 
errors. The best contributions are those of F. L. Schumann on government and 
politics, John N. Hazard on jurisprudence, John Somerville on Soviet philosophical 
thought, and N. Slonimisky on music. There are useful bibliographies to each 
chapter, though some are too slight. Some maps, other than the wrapper, are badly 
needed. 


B. H. SUMNER 


La RussIE R&VOLUTIONNAIRE. Des émeutes de la Russie agraire a |’organisation 
stalinienne. By Grégoire Alexinsky. 1947. (Paris: Armand Colin. 9” x 514”. 
268 pp. Frs. 280.) 

THE author of this rather cursory outline study is a well known émigré writer, 
who headed the Bolshevik fraction of the Social-Democrat Party in the second Duma 
(1907). He subsequently ‘‘deviated,’’ and when war came in 1914 he, like Plekhanov 
and Kropotkin, regarded it as a “‘war of liberation”: a German victory would stifle 


revolution in Russia and buttress reactionary Tsarism. He interpreted Russia to 
the Allies in three books, La Russie moderne (1912 and 1917), Russia and the Great 
War (1915), and La Russie et l'Europe (1917). They were not marked by distinction or 
originality, but they were useful “‘oeuvres de vulgarisation.’’. This new book of his 
is in general of the same character. It is impersonal, very moderate in tone, is easy 
to read, and has some interesting quotations (including one on page 101 from an 
unpublished letter of Lenin on the danger for émigré revolutionaries of losing touch 
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with Russia). As the sub-title indicates, particular emphasis is laid on the peasantry 
and the agrarian question. The book is about evenly divided between the old Russia 
and the Soviet period. One chapter is devoted to a too simplified comparison between 
the 1918 and the 1936 Constitutions; another to brief reflections on Soviet foreign 
policy and the Comintern. Two chapters deal with planning, collectivization of 
agriculture and industrialization. The final dozen pages on developments during the 
war read somewhat as if they were an appendix. The book closes on a pious hope 
that the Russian people may be enabled to collaborate sincerely with other peoples 
in realizing the ‘‘véritable idéal humain—la liberté et |’affranchissement de |’esprit, 
sans quoi tout affranchissement matériel demeure stérile.”’ 


B. H. SUMNER 


*THE SCARED MEN IN THE KREMLIN. By John Fischer. 1947. (London: Hamish 


Hamilton. 8” X 5%". 200 pp. 10s. 6d.) American edition: Way THEY 
BEHAVE LIKE Russians. 1947. (New York: Harper & Bros. $2.75.) 


Mr. Fiscuer’s personal experience of the Soviet Union as an U.N.R.R.A- 
official was, as he admits, brief and limited but his book is testimony to the value of 
even a brief visit to a country provided one goes with an intelligent and open mind 
and is, as was Mr. Fischer, well-acquainted through previous study with the historical 
and factual background of the problems it presents. If Mr. Fischer gives so many 
of what seem to be the right answers, it is mainly because he asks so many of the right 
questions, because he makes an honest and thorough effort to realize what the world 
looks like through Marxist blinkers as well as through liberal American spectacles. 
I can think of no better recent summary of the relations between the Soviet Union’s 
internal problems and the unfolding pattern of its foreign policy, nor of a better 
exposition of the case for an American policy which will allow both for Soviet fears 
and for Soviet expansionism as possible dominant motives in the future. On the 
internal side, a single major point of criticism is that Mr. Fischer seems to allow 
insufficient weight to the labour-card system in enabling the Soviet Government to 
maintain something approaching the direction of labour. It is to be hoped (probably 
in vain) that Mr. Fischer’s candour will not prevent his return to the Soviet Union 
for a further and more extended investigation. We should all be the gainers. 


Max BELOFF 


*THE GREAT CHALLENGE. By Louis Fischer. 1946. (New York: Duell, Sloan & 


Pearce. $4.00.) 1947. (London: Jonathan Cape. 9’’ X 6”. 358 pp. Index. 
18s.) 


Tue career of Mr. Louis Fischer is an instructive one. The book which deservedly 
made him a well-known interpreter of the Soviet Union was his The Soviets in World 
Affairs, published in 1930. This book in spite of its strong pro-Soviet bias remains 
indispensable to the student of the early period of Soviet foreign policy, and contains 
information which Mr. Fischer was able to get from Soviet personalities with whom 
he was intimate in days before such intimacy had been rendered unthinkable for a 
foreigner. Since then Mr. Fischer’s views of the Soviet Union have changed—or as 
he would put it, the Soviet Union has changed; as a naive libertarian socialist, he can 
hardly help thinking so. But as he has grown more hostile to the Soviet Union, his 
writings have grown less reliable and in his new pontifical survey of the world scene, 
this complete lack of reliability added to an earlier excitability, makes nonsense of 
a good deal of what he writes—particularly when it comes to countries such as India 
of which his knowledge is severely limited. Whatever one may think of his judg- 
ments—and sometimes the printing press has not been able to keep up with the events 
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that prove them false—one might have expected accuracy on matters of fact and 
date. “On March 27, a new anti-Axis government... seized power in Yugoslavia 
and started fighting the Reichswehr. On April 5, the Soviet government signed a 
treaty of amity with this new Yugoslav cabinet. That was open defiance of Hitler’’ 
(p. 32). But fighting did not start until April 6 and the treaty was signed on that 
day, being predated April 5, precisely, it would seem, in order to avoid open defiance 
of Hitler. 


Max BELOFF 


*THE Russian OvuTLook. By Lieutenant General Sir Giffard Martel, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 1947. (London: Michael Joseph. 8%” X54". 187 pp. 
Index. Map. 10s. 6d.) 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL Sik GIFFARD MARTEL was first afforded the opportunity 
of visiting Russia in 1936 when, as a member of a small War Office mission, he saw 
large-scale army manoeuvres and was taken round various factories, military colleges, 
clubs and a “‘collective farm.”” The impressions gained at that time form an interesting 
comparison with the descriptions contained in the succeeding chapters that cover 
many aspects of Russia as the author found it during his later stay while head of the 
British Military Mission to Moscow from April 1943 to February 1944. 

A great variety of subjects are discussed ranging from the equipment and 
organization of the Russian Army, the course of the German advance and retreat 
and the Russian views on the “higher direction”’ of the war, to the internal structure of 
the Russian Government, the Secret Police (N.K.V.D.) and the difficulties experienced 
by the Military Mission. 

The author holds strong views on a number of important matters, such as the 
correct diplomatic approach that should be adopted towards Russia, but it is a pity 
that the arguments that lead him to reach these conclusions are not more fully 
developed. Too much space is devoted to the somewhat irrelevant though interesting 
question as to what might have been the effect on the course of the war of the appoint- 
ment of a separate British Defence Minister. 


M. H. Vivian 


How bo you bo TovarisH? By Ralph Parker. 1947. (London, Toronto, Bombay, 
Sydney: George G. Harrap. 9” X 6%”. 64pp. Illus. Isotype charts. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuis is the final and most successful volume in the series The Soviet and Ourselves 

edited by Professor John Macmurray. Mr. Parker makes good use of his experience 
in Russia in his difficult task of conveying the pattern and rhythm of everyday life 
in the Soviet Union although his method is necessarily selective and impressionistic 
rather than systematic. The value of this kind of study from the point of view of 
the student of international affairs lies primarily in the light it casts upon the likely 
priorities in Soviet reconstruction. 


M. B. 


PRESENTATION DE L’U.R.S.S. By Jean Bruhat, Agrégé de l’Université. Preface 
by A. Cholley, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Paris. 1947. (Paris: Editions J. Vautrain. 8” x 64”. 290 pp. Frs. 261.) 
THIs is essentially an introduction to the study of the U.S.S.R. Beginning with 

a few pages on the vastness and diversity of the country, it goes on to take a flying 

leap (only 15 pages) over ten centuries of Russian history; pauses rather longer over 

the rise of Russian Marxism and the Bolsheviks in the thirty years preceding 1917; 
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and finally settles down to its main object: a survey of Soviet political, social and 
economic development since 1917 (including a chapter on foreign policy) and of 
political, economic, social and cultural conditions in the Union today. 

There is not a paragraph to suggest that M. Bruhat has ever visited the Soviet 
Union or that he has ever asked himself any of the questions involved in trying to 
define objectively what a country stands for. He enunciates his attitude in the words: 
“Tl ne nous appartient pas de juger des réflexes de |’U.R.S.S., puissance mondiale. 
Il convenait de les expliquer pour les comprendre.”” And ‘‘to explain” means for 
M. Bruhat letting the U.S.S.R. speak for herself. 

It is, of course, necessary and useful now that we should be reminded of the 
obverse of the picture so monotonously thrust upon us by our pressmen and politicians; 
and if M. Bruhat has nothing new to say, he says it modestly and readably. 

The slips and misprints—some forty-odd—are mostly trifling. 


F, FRIEDEBERG-SEELEY 


MIDDLE EAST 


*PALESTINE Mission. A Personal Record. By Richard Crossman, M.P. 1947, 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 84%” xX 5%". 256 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

*BEHIND THE SILKEN CurtTAIN. A Personal Account of Anglo-American Diplomacy 
in Palestine and the Middle East. By Bartley C. Crum. 1947. (New York: 


Simon & Schuster. London: Victor Gollancz. 8%" X54". xiv + 297 pp. 
Map. $3.00. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE two books have appeared almost simultaneously in Britain and the 
United States, both dealing with the impressions of their authors as members of the 
abortive Anglo-American Committee on Palestine and the future of the Jewish 
displaced persons of Europe. They are interestingly complementary. Crossman’s 
has a particular value in its analysis of the facts and experiences which led the author, 
point by point, to the conclusions which he formed. The book is very much a personal 
record, and exceedingly discreet in any reference to other members of the Committee. 
Crum’s is more of a skilled rapporitage of the experiences through which he passed, 
less introspective and much franker and more critical on the views and attitudes of 
other members of the Committee. Though Crum opens with the remark ‘This is 
in no sense a disinterested book. I am proud it is not,’’ it would not be a fair con- 
clusion that the author was either biassed or prejudiced from the beginning, and 
unwilling to face facts. It is not “disinterested” in that he expresses very frankly 
his opinion of facts which disgusted him; and in this connection on both the British 
Foreign Office and its representative on the Committee, and the American State 
Department, he expresses pretty strong condemnation. Actually in both books 
there is a real—and successful—attempt to state objectively the evidence given by 
Jews, Arabs and British officials. Crossman tells us more of the Arab attitude; 
Crum of the British. Both authors came to advocate partition, but were unable to 
make the Committee agree, and surrendered their personal standpoints in order to 
reach the unanimity which both were convinced would mean the acceptance of the 
report by the British Government. Both felt the constant pressure of situations 
outside their particular task, making their role an exceedingly difficult one. Here 
the two accounts need to be read side by side. Crum emphasizes more the British 
fear of Russia, Crossman adds to that the whole problem of oil with which that fear 
is linked. Neither of them find the policies of ‘‘the officials” particularly convincing 
in meeting those problems. 

The “‘officials’” have had their way with the proposals of the Committee; it has 
been interred with many other reports on Palestine; and at the time this review is 
being written, another commission from the United Nations is to repeat their work 
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under even more impossible conditions; our reputation with both Jews and Arabs has 
sunk even lower, and no end is in sight to the tragedy of the Jews and the frustration 
of the Arabs. Crum’s chapter ‘The Secret File in the State Department’’ shows 
that the American record is no better than the British. The analysis offered on 
pages 128-31 of Crossman’s book still remains an admirable exposé of the alternatives, 
and partition the only viable “‘compromise situation.” If it were possible to create 
a unitary Palestine nobody doubts it would be the happiest for all; but nobody has 
shown any evidence that it could be created or made to work. Why it could not work, 
and why the present policy will not work, are shown more objectively and effectively 
in these books than anywhere else that I know. Even those who differ from Mr. 
Crossman and Mr. Crum will profit by reading their record, and the evidence on which 
they finally made up their minds. 


JAMES PARKES 


MUFTI OF JERUSALEM. The Story of Haj Amin El Husseini. By Maurice Pearlman. 

1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 7344” X 5’. 91 pp. Illus. 6s.) 

Hay AMIN EL HusseErn1, Mufti of Jerusalem, has had an adventurous life. Asan 
escaper from justice, he must have had few equals. When he was sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment for complicity in the Jerusalem riots in 1920, he fled to Trans- 
jordan. In 1937, when the Palestine Government broke up the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, he escaped to Syria. In 1939 he went to Iraq, and when the Rashid Ali 
revolt failed, he sought refuge in Persia. From Persia he managed to slip through 
our fingers again, and made his way first to Italy, and later to Germany, where he 
stayed till the end of the war. From French surveillance, he finally escaped once 
more, this time to Egypt, where for the moment he is living. 

The account of the Mufti’s life, as detailed in this book, is mainly accurate, 
though it is doubtful if he personally delivered many of the broadcasts from Germany 
here attributed to him. His biographer blames the British Government for not having 
caught him. We certainly tried and failed to do so during the late war. But if we 
had succeeded, what should we have done with him? Haj Amin may be claimed as 
a hero in the Arab world, but at least he cannot be regarded as a martyr. 


HuMPHREY BOWMAN 


*PaLESTINE AFFAIRS. An Information Bulletin on Palestine and the Middle East. 
Vol. 1. Nos. 1-11. Monthly. First Number February 1946. 1946. (New 
York: Prepared by Research Department, American Zionist Emergency Council, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 11” X 8%”. 104 pp. n.p.) 


Palestine Affairs, a monthly Bulletin, published by the American Zionist 
Emergency Council, is intended to put across to the American public the Zionist 
cause. It is not surprising then that the honesty of the British Government should 
be impugned and historical documents misinterpreted. On page 8 line 3 of the 
February 1946 issue we read that ‘‘the sole purpose” for forming the Anglo-American 
Committee of Enquiry in 1945 was ‘‘to avoid or at least postpone complying with 
President Truman’s request’’ for 100,000 immigration certificates. On page 1 of 
the September 1946 issue line 30 we read that ‘‘Palestine is internationally recognized 
as the Jewish National Home through the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate.” 
But for this bias there is much of interest in the Bulletin. Middle East personalities 
are good and so are articles on Palestine’s neighbours. We look forward to seeing 
work from these authors when the political atmosphere permits them io write 
objectively. 

W. G. E. 
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*IRAN. An Economic Study. By Raj Narain Gupta. Foreword by Ali Motamedy, 
Consul General for Iran in India. 1947. (New Delhi: Indian Institute of 
International Affairs. 834’ X 5%”. 169 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
Rs. 5/8.) 

Tuts book contains numerous inaccuracies, discrepancies and misprints. Its 
thesis that Persia is a country of ‘‘vast and extensive natural resources” is not sub- 
stantiated. The chapter on foreign trade, perhaps, suffers less from inaccuracies 
than the remainder of the book; it brings out the important part played by India in 
Persian trade. The map (facing p. 138) showing railways and roadways is hardly 
up-to-date: the main Tehran-Meshed road and all roads in Western Azerbaijan 
are shown as being ‘‘under construction.” 

Among the more surprising statements in the book is that the population of 
Persia is ‘‘made up of distinct Iranian races (i) the Turks, (ii) the Arabs, (iii) the 
Baluchis, (iv) miscellaneous, including a large number of tribes known as Kurds, 
the Lurs and Bakhtiaries, the Quashgais and the Kurgelus” (p. 19). The number 
of those engaged in agriculture is estimated at 75 per cent (p. 19), more than 70 
per cent (p. 107) and about 85 per cent (p. 52). The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
has two refineries, one at Abadan and another at Kermanshah, and not, as stated on 
page 88, three; this is but one example of the many inaccuracies to be found in the book. 


A. K. S. LamBron 


AFRICA 


*ErHiopiA. The Study of a Polity 1540-1935. By David Mathew. 1947. (London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 834” X54". ix +254 pp. IIlus. Index. Maps. 
End-papers. 15s.) 

Any historical study from the pen of Archbishop Mathew is likely to be of a 
high order and wide interest, and this book certainly comes up to expectation. The 
writer gets away to a bad start in his short Foreword, in which the wrong Christian 
names are prefixed to the surnames of some of the better-known Addis Ababa Euro- 
peans who were of assistance to him. Moreover, the Minister of Finance, Lij Yilma 
Daressa, is not acting as Director General of Education, a post held by Ato Emmanuel 
Abraham, though he has been representing the Ministry of Education in the Council 
of Ministers. 

The book covers roughly the same span as that covered by Jones and Monroe in 
History of Ethiopia; but it has a character of its own. The Archbishop skilfully 
portrays the European and African background against which the fortunes of the 
Ethiopian kingdom vary from century to century, and at times from year to year. 
Chapter II, ‘‘The Solomonic Throne,” and Chapter XXI entitled “‘Debra Libanos,”’ 
give sidelights on the Ethiopian Church, fanciful at times but always arresting. 
If there is not much factual information that is new to the general reader, a deft 
touch is shown in the selection of material and in the cameo-like word-pictures which 
focus the reader’s attention. 

Two pages of Epilogue are devoted to the period between 1930 and the present 
day. We still await a history of Ethiopia in the twentieth century dealing particularly 
with the new era which begins with the restoration in 1941. A perusal of the Arch- 
bishop’s book whets the appetite for an up-to-date treatise on this romantic kingdom. 


E. R. J. Hussey 
1(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1935). 
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*EpucaTION IN Eruiopia. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 1946. (Woodford Green, 
Essex: New Times and Ethiopia News. 7%" X 5”. 36 pp. Illus. Map. 1s.) 
THE author personally visited the Ethiopian schools and surveyed the work 

in progress. 


*PaTH TO NIGERIAN FREEDOM. By Obafemi Awolowo. With a foreword by Margery 
Perham. 1947. (London: Faber and Faber. 834" X 51%”. 137 pp. Index. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE constructive portions of Path to Nigerian Freedom would have had con- 
siderable value had the book been written by a European. Coming from a Nigerian 
pen that value is considerably enhanced, and the book should be carefully studied 
both by the political student and the practical administrator. Mr. Awolowo has an 
attractive and lucid style; his approach to his subject is remarkably objective and 
he has plenty of positive constructive ideas. As Miss Perham points out in her 
admirable foreword, we cannot readily submit to all his tactics. There are passages 
in which he attributes to the British Government and to the individual administrator 
motives the existence of which could be easily disproved, and he does scant justice 
to the sterling merits of the general run of administrative officers. But he does not 
spare his own countrymen, and those of his criticisms of the British which are de- 
monstrably unfair have nevertheless a peculiar value. It is disquieting, and at the 
same time enlightening, to find these views sincerely held by a clear thinker who has 
anobviously honest mind. The fact that they are so held emphasizes what Mr. Awolowo 
himself points out, the intense importance of giving due weight to the psychological 
side of the problem. It is high time that we stopped deciding, on our own, what is 
good for the Nigerian, and then making an ex cathedra pronouncement. We must try 
and enlist Nigerian co-operation at the earliest possible stage of planning for his 
future. The author rightly condemns the maladroit method in which the new Con- 
stitution was introduced as an outstanding example of the way in which things should 
not be done. This is the first serious contribution by a Nigerian, or indeed by any 
African, to political literature, and deserves to be widely read by those with interests 
in any part of Africa. ? 

B. H. BourDILLon 


HAVE WE Faltcep IN NicErIA?_ By Walter R. Miller. With a Foreword by A. G. 
Fraser. 1947. (London: United Society for Christian Literature, Lutterworth. 
734" X 5”. 156 pp. Illus. 6s.) 

THE answer is, Yes, and the charges are weighty. Dr. Miller has been working 
in Northern Nigeria for close on fifty years, first as a medical missionary, then as an 
educationist; and his views are shared by a large number of the Administration, at 
least in the lower ranks. What then is our “Nigeria”? A land where many material 








advances have been made, but where the intangible things of the spirit, both personal | 
and political, are almost entirely absent. Dr. Miller puts this down to the failure 
of the British to accept the full responsibility. of taking on the government of 22 


million people, the absence of any positive social philosophy and, in its place, the 
paralysing effect of a fossilized Indirect Rule, which bolsters incompetent chiefs, 
leaves things as they are economically (where there is not a definite recession in indi- 
vidual prosperity), and in general is the enemy of true Home Rule. Instead, the , 
writer adumbrates a direct system, full of a new spirit of urgency, and largely based 

on the compulsion that springs from conviction—his idea of representative village 
councils obviously owes much to the Soviet, to some of whose ideas he admits himself a 
convert. It is to be noted that the book was written in 1944-45, and that since then 
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many of its ideas have become part of Government policy; as for the deeper aspect, 
the admitted decline in standards is perhaps mainly due to the apparently inherent 
paradoxes of “democracy.” 

H. V. L. Swanzy 


*HISTOIRE DES NOIRS D’AFRIQUE. Par Henri Labouret, Ancien directeur de |’Institut 
International des Langues et Civilisations africaines. 1946. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. ‘Que sais-je?’’ Le Point des Connaissances Actuelles. 
5%" X¥ 4%". 128 pp. Biblio. Maps. Frs. 45.) 

M. Laxsouret, former Director of the International African Institute, has 
contributed a valuable booklet to the series ‘‘Que sais-je?’’ He has succeeded in 
giving the reader who has no special knowledge of Africa an idea of the history of the 
Sudan and parts of West Africa before the modern advent of Europeans. By so doing 
he places recent events in the perspective of the past. The lack of written records 
leaves wide fields open for speculation and research; a number of these are referred to. 
There are useful maps, including one showing the climate and vegetation of the 
continent. In a final chapter the author outlines the structure of tribal life. A 
bibliography, in the main French material, is supplied for each chapter. Only an 
expert on the subject could have written this valuable and readable booklet. 


M. WrRoNnG 


*Our NeEicHBours. S.A.B.C. Talkson Eleven African Territories. With a Foreword 
by Lord Hailey, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 1946. (Johannesburg: The 
South African Broadcasting Corporation. 8%” X 5”. 71 pp. Illus. Map. 
2s. 6d.) 


THE material in this booklet was originally broadcast by the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation. Talks deal with territories north of South Africa and with 
Madagascar. The aim is to increase the general knowledge of Africa among South 
Africans. Emphasis is laid on geography, natural resources and economic develop- 
ments also on living conditions for Europeans. There is limited information on the 
administration and life of indigenous people. 

M. WRonG 
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AsIA IN THE MODERN Wor.p. By H. Venkatasubbiah. Preface by A. Appadoria, 
Secretary, Asian Relations Conference. 1947. (New Delhi: Asian Relations 
Conference, Indian Council of World Affairs. 9144” X 6%". vii +118 pp. 
Diagrams. Maps. Tables. n.p.) 


THIS was prepared for the Asian Relations Conference which met in April 1947, 
and is an interesting and valuable introduction to the study of current movements 
in Asia. It covers the Central Asian Republics of the Soviet Union, the countries of 
the Middle East (are they strictly Asian?), India, China, Japan, the varied and 
colourful lands of South-East Asia, and the Philippines. 

The first part of the book deals with politics and constitutions and the second 
part with population, economic resources, and agricultural and industrial development. 
The author is to be congratulated on a well-planned and well-written survey, and it 
is not his fault that some of it is already out-of-date, for events in the East are moving 
at breakneck pace. 
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The Indian Council of World Affairs would render a service if they would 
arrange periodical editions of this publication, with more maps and diagrams, and 
an index. 

F. E. JAMES 


*MopERN IstaM IN INpIA. A Social Analysis. By Wilfrid Cantwell Smith, Lecturer 
in Islamic History, Forman Christian College, Lahore, Extension Work Associate, 
Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh. 2nd Edition. (First edition, 
Lahore, May 1943). 1946. (London: Victor Gollancz. 734” X 51%". 344 pp. 
Map. 15s.) ; 


Tus book is an analysis of the political development of the Muslim population 
of India. Its title is, therefore, a little misleading, for Islam transcends nationalism 
and, as a doctrine, has nothing to do with party politics. A large part of its history 
turns upon the determination of the learned of the Faith to defend it from heresies, 
the roots of which were often political. It is true that the Quran emphasizes ‘‘deed”’ 
rather than “idea.” It is, also, true that early developments produced the conception 
of the Muslim land, where the Faith would reign unsullied by unbelief. Because of 
this, the basic Pan-Islamic conception must always live as an ideal, much as Christian 
prelates continue to speak of a Christian community of nations. This affirmation of 
the unity of the Faith, however, provokes reactions of extreme sensitivity to any 
sign of heresy or realism. It is, therefore, natural that the purely Islamic countries 
have tended to regard Indian Islam as of doubtful orthodoxy. It is not only that 
India is very largely of the Shiah sect, but that her British contacts have developed 
various brands of liberalism. It must be a little confusing for orthodox Muslims to 
find the Agha Khan hailed as the leader of Islam in India. In any case the recent 
growth of nationalism in the Middle East makes it necessary to draw a distinction 
between the essential doctrines of Islam embodied in the Quran, the traditions and 
the opinions of the learned of the day, and the political developments we hear so 
much about. This book is an excellent summary of the latter. No one today will 
deny the power of economics in the field of sociology and politics. But Islam is a 
religion, and political leaders, who use it as a battle-cry, would be well advised to 
consider the obvious doctrinal difficulties implicit in the religion. If Islam is to 
survive, it can only do so if it continues to appeal to the young men. In Devband 
India has a great centre of orthodox Islamic teaching, but the existence of other 
centres of less orthodox liberal teaching indicates trends that cannot be neglected. 
The fact is that the Muslim youth of India is little likely to accept the unmodified 
doctrine. Politics have dominated religion. Iqbal alone has achieved wide influence, 
as much through his personal integrity of mind, as by his very successful books. 
It is interesting that in this book he is described as a reactionary. 


K. DE B. CopRINGTON 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN INvIA. By The Right Honourable R. G. Casey, Australian 
Minister in Washington, 1940-42. Minister of State Resident in the Middle 
East and Member of War Cabinet of the United Kingdom, 1942-3. Governor 
of Bengal, 1944-6, 1947. (London: Hollis & Carter. 71%" X 434". 120 pp. 
Table. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Casey modestly describes this pocket sized book of 120 pages as little more 
than the sort of memorandum he would have liked to receive when he took over as 
Governor of Bengal in January 1944. It is all of that and very much more. 

The speed at which events have unfolded in India since the book was completed 
a year ago has not robbed this shrewd analysis of the problems of Bengal of its value 
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both to the general reader and to ministers and administrators who share Mr. Casey's 
anxiety to raise the standard of living of India’s millions of small farmers. 

The author examines the wider aspects of the Indian dilemma bringing to this 
task the experience and wise judgment of a Minister of the Crown with an international 
background and of an administrator who had successfully wrestled with the supply 
tangle in the Middle East. There are also vivid and telling sketches of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah, Pandit Nehru and Dr. Ambedkar. On such a topical question 
as the sterling balances Mr. Casey’s comments are revealing and just. 

Mr. Casey believes that when present passions have evaporated and the present 
formal link is broken, a close association between India and Britain will come by 
way of a treaty relationship rather than by an artificial conception such as dominion 
status, which he neatly describes as ‘‘needing the British tribal instinct to make it 
work’”’ (p. 110). 

The book is a record of two crowded years; of friendships formed and respect 
won; of achievement at a time when Admiral Mountbatten needed Bengal to be a 
contented base for his South-East Asia campaigns; of innovations in the administrative 
field and of tasks defined clearly and convincingly in an order so practical that even 
Ministers burdened with a multitude of conflicting promises could adopt it as a working 
plan. It is also unfortunately and inevitably a record of work not completed, and 
one is left to wonder what the story might have been had Mr. Casey stayed in Bengal 
five years instead of two. 

ARNOLD WHITTAKER 


*INprIA’s Post-WAR RECONSTRUCTION AND ITS INTERNATIONAL Aspects. By P. S. 
Lokanathan. 1946. (New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs.) 1947. 
(Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London: Oxford University Press. 834” X 514”. 
viii + 71 pp. Rs. 2-8. 5s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a careful paper written for the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference 
at Hot Springs in January 1945. It was revised and brought up-to-date ten months 
later, but much of it is now out of date. Nevertheless it lucidly describes the effect 
of the impact of the war upon India’s economy, and clearly sets out the problems 
involved in the transition from a war economy to a peace economy. It briefly 
describes governmental and private plans for the reconstruction and development 
of India, and touches with discernment upon some of the main handicaps to rapid 
progress—scarcity of trained personnel, the backwardness of agricultural methods, 
the shortage of capital, and the uncertainty of Government's attitude to nationali- 
zation and State control. The reference to the sterling balances accurately represents 
Indian sentiment. The author, as a distinguished economist, is not concerned with 
politics, but, at the moment, they dominate everything in India and seriously impede 
the execution of her many excellent reconstruction plans, which require for their 
successful operation a strong and united administration which knows its mind and 
can act. 

F. E. JAMES 


*TuE STERLING ASSETS OF THE RESERVE BANK oF INDIA. By B. R. Shenoy. 1946. 
(Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London: Oxford University Press for the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. 834 X 5%”. viii + 163 pp. Index. 
Tables. 8s. 6d. Rs. 4-8.) 


Tuts book explains the technical processes whereby the sterling balances accrued 
to the Reserve Bank, and attributes the inflationary and distorting effects on India’s 
economy of the financing of her war effort entirely to the procedure of issuing rupees 
against sterling credits. This seems to disregard the effect of the impact of war 
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on other countries, such as China, where no such mechanism was in operation. The 
author would have limited India’s real contribution to the amount which could have 
been financed by taxation and voluntary saving, or compensated by imports—a 
counsel of.financial perfection unattainable in a world of clamant military demands. 
He also greatly underestimates the practical difficulties of securing the necessary 
volume of savings in the conditions of India. 

The book is notable for the very high estimate (over £2,000 millions) of the 
value, in March 1945, of British investments in India at current market prices. 
The author therefore rejects the often-made statement that India’s status has been 
changed from that of a debtor to that of a creditor on international account. This 
conclusion naturally colours his views on the future treatment of the sterling balances, 
which he exhibits in their proportion to the relative magnitudes of the British and 
Indian economies. ‘The cost in stinting and human suffering at which the Indian 
economy has built up the sterling assets, were it possible to measure it by a comparable 
and objective standard, would most certainly be found to be a multiple of the 
abstinence which the British economy would have to undergo to honour them” (p. 122). 
That is the fundamental claim against which Britain’s formidable post-war difficulties 
in the balance of payments, recently emphasized by Mr. Dalton, have to be measured. 


A. J. R. 


*THE Post-War Rupee. Being an Essay on Prices and Exchange in India during 
the Post-War Period. By V. K. R. V. Rao, Professor of Economics, University 
of Delhi. (First published July 1945.) 1946. (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
London: Oxford University Press for the Indian Council of World Affairs, New 
Delhi. 734” X 5’. 48 pp. Tables. 2s. 6d. Re. 1.) 

WRITTEN at a time when India’s adherence to the International Monetary 
Fund and the initial parity of the rupee to be announced for this purpose were under 
active discussion, this essay shows how the arguments for devaluation based on the 
low internal purchasing power of the rupee are largely counterbalanced by the 
possession of large external assets in the form of the sterling credits, and by the expec- 
tation of a fall in prices after the war. Dr. Rao therefore favours the maintenance, 
at least in the initial stage, of the 1s. 6d. ratio, which has in fact since been notified 
to the International Monetary Fund in connection with India’s accession. In the 
longer run he would delink the rupee from sterling, a step which has now been taken, 
and reserve freedom to fix a new exchange rate when the relevant data for stabilization 
are available. He advocates an internal price policy which will leave undisturbed the 
war-time improvement secured by the cultivator in the parity of agricultural prices 
as against non-agricultural goods. 


A. J. R. 


*RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA’s FOREIGN TRADE. By B. N. Ganguli, University of 
Delhi. 1946. (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London: Oxford University Press 
for Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. vii + 244 pp. Index. Tables. 
Rs. 6.-. 12s. 6d.) 

ON the basic assumption that India is to have a substantial degree of economic 
planning in the future, Mr. Ganguli examines the structure and trends of India’s 
foreign trade and trade relations in the recent past, and discusses possible types of 
commercial policies and the means by which they might be implemented. His 
analysis of India’s particular circumstances, needs and problems is closely related 
throughout to world trade and policies, special attention being paid to the need to 
correlate Indian policy with the general principles underlying present-day proposals 
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for international co-operation in monetary and commercial matters. Mr. Ganguli’s 
survey thus covers a wide field, and in consequence of his basic assumption goes 
considerably beyond the sphere suggested in his title. His chapter on trade regulations, 
for instance, deals with internal as well as with international trade, and goes so far 
as to suggest that for at least a considerable transition period, and perhaps permanently, 
it may be necessary not only to retain, but even to extend, all the paraphernalia of 
a war-time economy, including State-trading, zonal distribution of commodities and 
price-fixing. Export subsidies may also become necessary, at least to the extent of 
counterbalancing the alleged overvaluation of the rupee. 

The special interest of the work lies in its application of Professor Viner’s analysis 
of the relation between planned and unplanned economies to the case of India, and 
its attempt to work out in some detail how policies designed to stimulate economic 
development in an economically backward country, such as India, can be reconciled 
with implementation of the obligations undertaken by signatories of the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, and contemplated in connection with the International Trade 
Agreement which is now being hammered out. Mr. Ganguli concludes that ‘‘develop- 
mental protection” is fundamental for all economically backward countries, but 
that the retention and extension of manifold economic controls is not incompatible 
with adherence to the various international agreements. His analysis is ingenious 
and detailed and has far-reaching implications. Is it too much to hope that it is 
also realistic? Can the machinery and principles of the various international authorities 
and agreements be stretched to cover the divergent needs of countries at different 
stages of economic development, with various and sometimes (one fears) opposed 
economic interests, and with widely contrasted types of internal economic problems 
and policies? Mr. Ganguli is certainly optimistic. On page 194, for instance, he 
contemplates that the problem posed by the emergence of a scarce currency could 
be resolved by general depreciation of all other currencies in relation to that scarce 
currency, which would “bring about the necessary increase in its supply,” so that 
“the threat of general devaluation will always induce a country with scarce currency 
to take appropriate domestic measures with a view to increasing her purchases and 
for reducing her sales abroad.” But is this the machinery intended by the Fund? 

In his final chapter Mr. Ganguli does, indeed, suggest that two important gaps 
in the proposed international machinery need to be filled, i.e., there should be positive 
measures to tackle the problem of world employment and more effective means of 
curbing the monopolistic practices of international cartels. 

Studies of this type, thrashing out the implications, applications and relationships 
of present-day internal and external commercial policies are precisely what is needed 
if progress in international economic co-operation is to be achieved, and this book 
deserves a warm welcome even if the author’s interpretation, not unnaturally, evokes 
doubts and reservations, 


VERA ANSTEY 


PRESSURE OF POPULATION AND Economic EFFICIENCY IN INDIA. By D. Ghosh. 
1946. (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London: Oxford University Press for the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. 834” X5%”. iv +109 pp. 
Tables. Rs. 3-4.) 

IN this small book the author deals in a very able manner with what is described 
on the jacket as the most fundamental economic problem of India. 

In Part I the structure and growth of population is discussed. Among other 
statistics of basic importance the following are given: (i) between 1921 and 1941 the 
population of India increased by about 83 million; (ii) in 1931, the last year for which 
corrected figures are available, the birth-rate is estimated as having been about 
40 per mille, and the death-rate as about 30 per mille; (iii) at every age up to 40 the 
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death-rate was three to five times higher than for the corresponding ages in England 
and Wales; (iv) the maternal-mortality rate was estimated as six to eight times higher 
than in England, and (v) of every 1,000 infants born in India 450 died before reaching 
the age of 15, whereas in England the corresponding figure was 110. 

{n Part II the economic structure of India is studied, and convincing evidence 
is produced to show that excessive population has a very depressing effect on the 
standard of life. The general situation is summed up in the words: “‘a vast population 
breeds and dies lavishly, and lives and expands at a low level of economic achievement” 
(p. 61). 

The key to the solution of the problem is stated in the preface in these terms: 
“Let the people of this country be population conscious, realize its supreme importance 
and understand the infinite ways in which it influences their life. They will then 
someday agree on its solution.’””’ Like most other Indian students of the problem 
the author dismisses delayed marriage as impracticable, he does not even mention 
celibacy, but after discussing the pros and cons of contraception he concludes that 
none of the usually mentioned obstacles to its adoption are insuperable. He presents 
a novel point of view when he states (p. 109) that communal representation is the 
most serious obstacle to contraception because it encourages competitive breeding 
by the different communities. 

The book can be strongly recommended to all students of conditions of life in 
India and other over-crowded countries; the author has strictly avoided the prejudices 
so often created by emotion and sentiment. 


Joun W. D. MEGAw 


FUNDAMENTAL RiGuHts. A constitutional and juridical study with particular reference 
to India in the light of the experience of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom. By M. Ramaswamy, B.A., B.L., Advocate, The High Court 
of Mysore, Bangalore. With a foreword by Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C.B., K.S.C.L, 
D.C.L., LL.D., ex-Chief Justice, Federal Court, Delhi, Vice-Chancellor, Delhi 
University, New Delhi. 1946. (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London: Oxford 
University Press for the Indian Council of World Affairs. 834” x 5%”. 
xx + 252 pp. Rs. 6-8.) 

Mr. Ramaswamy is to be sincerely congratulated on this careful and complete 
study. Most readers will agree with Sir Maurice Gwyer that provisions on lines 
similar to those embodied in the Constitution of the United States would be of great 
advantage to Indians and “not only to minorities.” The suggested Bill of Rights 
contains twelve articles (with sub-sections) and fills only four pages. The likelihood 
of a large number of dissenting judgments is greatly reduced by Article V which 
lays down ‘‘that no federal law shall be open to challenge in a Court of Law...on 
the ground that it interferes with freedom of contract.” 


r. Sate 


Wark AND Civit Lipertigs. By M. C. Setalvad. 1946. (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
London: Oxford University Press for the Indian Council of World Affairs, New 
Delhi. 834” X 5%". iv +86 pp. Rs. 3.) 

Mr. SETALVAD, who was at one time Advocate General, Bombay, has written 

a clear and comprehensive account of emergency legislation in England and India 
with special reference to the war of 1939-45. He writes with some bitterness which 
anyone who had the misfortune of trying to administer the regulations which poured 
out of the Government of India can well appreciate. The situation was not improved 
in those Provinces—and they were the great majority—where the Legislature had 
ceased to function. 
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THE FUTURE OF BuRMA. By Daw Mya Sein. 1945. (India and the World No. 2. 

74" xX 4x". 32 pp. As. 8.) 

A Poticy ror AGRICULTURE. By V. Balasubramanian. 1945. (India and the 

World No. 3. 74%" X 434". 31 pp. As. 8.) 

Equa Access TO Raw MareriaAts. By V. M. Bhatt. 1945. (India and the World 

No. 5. 7%" x 434". 32 pp. As. 8.) 

INDIAN EMIGRATION TO AmERICA. By S. Chandrasekhar. 1945. (India and the 

World No. 8. 73%4” xX 434". 23 pp. As. 6.) 

INDIAN STATES AND INpDIA’s Economic DEVELOPMENT. By Gyan Chand. 1946. 

(India and the World No. 10. 7%" x 434”. 30 pp. As. 8.) 

INDIA AND THE I.L.O. By P. P. Pillai and L. N. Birla. 1946. (India and the World 

No. 9. 74%" K 434". 32 pp. As. 8.) 

BRETTON Woops AND AFTER. By V. S. Krishna. 1946, (India and the World 

No. 11. 734%" X 434". 36 pp. As. 8.) 

TRANSITION IN INDIA FROM WaR TO PEAcE. By Gyan Chand. 1945. (India and the 

World No. 7. 7%" X 434". 31 pp. As. 8.) 

(Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London: Oxford University Press for Indian 

Council of World Affairs, New Delhi.) 

THOUGH events have overtaken some of these pamphlets, they have served a 
useful purpose. With her background as Chairman of the Rangoon Education 
Board, Director of Women’s Civil Defence and author of a standard work on the 
administration of Burma, Daw Mya Sein gives an interesting account of the history 
of Burma up to 1945. \V. Balasubramanian makes practical suggestions for the 
improvement of India’s long out-dated and wasteful system of agriculture. The 
pamphlet deserves to be studied by all who are responsible for the health of India’s 
under-nourished millions, for raising the standard of living in the country and for 
remedying her economy. The relevant clause in the Atlantic Charter was bound to 
excite the hopes of countries hitherto unable to have a fair share of the world’s raw 
materials for one cause or another. Mr. Bhatt views the subject from all its important 
angles and gives an account of the past difficulties and future possibilities and trends. 
The pamphlet should be of service to the still untried planners of the new India. 
Now that the Congressional Committee on Immigration has approved the Bill to 
admit Indians to the United States on a quota basis like the Chinese and Europeans, 
Dr. Chandrasekhar’s pamphlet is of historical interest only. From 1931 to 1941 
only 181 Indians emigrated to America. It is hard to credit that Mr. Gyan Chand 
attempts to establish that Britain has not only deliberately retarded development in 
the Indian States, but has also supported them against other parties in India. Anyone 
who knows the States must appraise the extraordinary task undertaken and brought 
to a successful issue in many States of bringing people, living as it were in different 
centuries, into line with modern ideas of democracy. P. P. Pillai’s pamphlet India 
and the I.L.O., is one of the most interesting of the whole series and answers the 
question why this one International Organization survived when the League failed. 
Birla’s account of the Paris Conference forms a good appendix to Pillai’s treatise. 
Dr. Krishna is peculiarly fitted to discuss the highly technical questions raised in 
his pamphlet, Bretton Woods and After, showing how India will have to use her 
economic position in international co-operation for world reconstruction. 


A. M: P: 


INpDo-CHINA. Preface by Kingsley Martin. 1947. (London, S.W.1.: The Union of 
Democratic Control, 34 Victoria Street. 8%” X 5%", 19 pp. 1s.) 
Tuts small booklet might more accurately have been called ‘“The Case for Viet- 
Nam Independence,” since it is based on facts carefully selected to support the 
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claims for the Viet-Nam Government and blindly ignores the interests of the two 
other major units of Indo-China—Laos and Cambodia. 

Anyone with preconceived ideas about French misrule will welcome this booklet 
as confirmation of their beliefs, but the serious student of Indo-China, interested in 
determining the rights and wrongs of the present conflict, would do well to turn to 
some more objective work. 


H. |W. 8 


THE COLONIAL AND COLOURED PEOPLES. A Programme for their Freedom and 
Progress. By Professor N. G. Ranga, B. Litt. (Oxon), M.L.A., (Central). 
Preface by G. L. Narayana, C. Bali Reddi, P. Timma Reddi, Central Peasants’ 
Institute, Nidubrolu, South India. 1946. (Bombay: Hind Kitabs. 744” x 5”. 
xiv + 222 pp. Index. Rs. 4-12. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir the Western reader can get over the chapters of bitter invective against 
existing systems and theories of colonial rule, whose inaccuracy on simple matters 
of fact must make him writhe, he will find much that is interesting in this study. 
Professor Ranga is leader of the left-wing Kisan (Peasant) Wing of the Indian Congress 
Party, and of the Colonial and Coloured Peoples Freedom Front, founded in 1942. 
This latter body, which is “purely advisory,” regards the national revolution as a 
world force independent of the social revolution. It is, therefore, bitterly opposed 
to the Comintern as well as to capitalist imperialism. Its goal is the Kisan-Mazdoors 
(Proletariat)—Artisans-Praja (Intellectuals)—Raj. That is to say it envisages, in 
every case, immediate self-determination, whether on tribal or territorial bases, and 
self-sufficient economies, withdrawn from the Great Society, developing on ancient 
village and tribal communal lines—the Gandhi plan and the Chinese New Life Move- 
ment, as opposed to the Bombay plan, and the ‘danger of the growing managerial 
counter-revolution.’’ Within each colonial unit, there should be a National Revo- 
lutionary Party, with a Volunteer Corps, and perhaps a National Service Society. 
The method also involves a World University situated in China or India, where 
voung colonials may get two years instruction in revolution on satyagradhic lines. 
The writer further suggests a World Conference of oppressed peoples and, ultimately, 
an International Social Service of all races, working under a World Federation, 
with money provided by a World Bank, Development Boards, etc. 


H. V. L. Swanzy 


A LA CongufTE DES CoEURS. Le Pays des Millions d’Eiephants et du Parasol Blanc. 
Les ‘‘Pavillions Noirs’. -Déo-Van-Tri. By Auguste Pavie. Avant-Propos de 
Ch.-A. Julien. Introduction et Notes par André Masson, Inspecteur général 
des Bibliothéques, Ancien Conservateur des Archives et des Bibliothéques de 
Indochine. 1947. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. Colonies et 
Empires. Collection Internationale de Documentation Coloniale. Publiée sous 
la direction de Ch. André Julien. Deuxiéme Série: Les Classiques de la Colonisa- 
tion, 16. 9” X 5%". xxxii + 381 pp. Index. Maps. Frs. 300.) 

AUGUSTE PAvIE was born in 1847, and this new edition of his journal has been 
published in celebration of his centenary. His is among the more romantic of the lives 
of empire-builders. In charge of a telegraph station in a remote Cambodian village, 
the only European, too shy to seek contacts with the local people, he lived a solitary 
life until the day when a group of Buddhist priests called at his house. He received 
them reluctantly, but was first charmed by their manner and then astonished to 
find that a people despised by the Annamites among whom he had lived till then 
had a body of learning preserved in books. He visited the pagoda, listened to the 
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instruction given there, learnt the language and pursued the study of Khmer tradition 
with growing enthusiasm. In 1880 he was selected by Le Myre de Vilers to explore 
the region east of the Gulf of Siam. After five years spent in unknown country he 
was sent to Laos to investigate the rival claims of Annam and Siam. The Siamese 
sent a military expedition to emphasize their point of view, but this army withdrew 
before the advance of the Chinese Black Flag guerrillas, who sacked Luang-Prabang. 
Pavie was an explorer with no official authority. His following consisted of six young 
Cambodian interpreters. He stayed in the city and saved the life of the king, and 
his personal relationship with the Laotians was such as to justify the title of his book. 
Later he headed a whole team of explorers in expeditions which went on for some years, 
This journal, however, covers only the crucial period when the position of France 
in the interior of Indo-China was in the balance. 


L. P. Marr 


A Text Book or PunjaB AGRICULTURE. By Sir William Roberts, B.Sc., Late 
Principal and Professor of Agriculture, Lyallpur and S.B.S. Kartar Singh, 
Late Professor of Agriculture, Lyallpur and Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 1947. (Lahore: Civiland Military Gazette. 834” xX 5%”. x + 588 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Price unknown.) 

Tus book combines a general statistical survey of the soil, crops, irrigation and 
present agricultural practices of the Punjab, with detailed practical suggestions 
for the improved cultivation of the main crops of the Province. The results of research 
by the Punjab Agricultural Department, as yet available only in pamphlet form, 
have been widely drawn upon. As a straightforward technical handbook, it provides 
ample information, but the chapter of general observations shows little freshness 
of approach. 


J. B. Harrison 


FAR EAST 


*REPORT FROM RED CuHrnA. By Harrison Forman. 1945. (New York: Henry Holt. 
$3.00) 1946. (London: Robert Hale. 834" X 5%”. vii +247 pp. Illus. 
Map end-papers. 15s.) 

IT is estimated that the Communists hold sway over roughly one quarter of the 
total population of China. Mr. Harrison Forman paid them a visit in 1944 and 
gives a first-hand account of the conditions then prevailing. The Red Army, the 
Japanese War, and the trouble with the Kuomintang all come, too, into the picture. 
The picture Mr. Forman presents is of an agrarian people with enough industries 
and natural products to be more or less self-sufficient; of a people solidly behind their 
Government and enthusiastically at work; of great strides made in agricultural and 
industrial production, and in education and the arts, especially drama, music and 
literature. Weare shown the happy relations existing between governors and governed; 
and between soldier and civilian, the soldier as civilian putting in time in agriculture 
and industry, and the civilian as soldier organized into the People’s Soldiery. And 
we see them in action, very efficient action it seems, against the Japanese and their 
puppets. 

It is an inspiring picture but, one feels, incomplete. One misses the shadows. 
How is this apparent harmony, this mutual goodwill, respect and kindliness, imposed 
upon conflicting interests and opinions and stubborn human nature, and what happens 
to the people out of tune with this or any other planned economy? For of course it is 
a planned economy. Mr. Forman is concerned to maintain that it is not a communist 
economy, that these people are not communists at all but democrats. That is hardly 
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a democracy, however, where the party in power and the men who control it cannot 
be ousted by electoral means. This applies also to the other three-quarters of 
China where the Kuomintang is equally immovable. But the matter scarcely sustains 
discussion. The Chinese Communists call themselves such, and their driving-power, 
and the faith by which they live, is the communist evangel. 

L. M. Kinc 


*AMERICAN POLICY AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 1925-1928. By Dorothy Borg, 
Research Associate, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1947. (New York: American 
Institute of Pacific Relations and the Macmillan Co. 91%” X 6’. x + 440 pp. 
Biblio. Index. $5.00.) 

Dr. Dorotuy Bore deserves the thanks of all students of Far Eastern affairs 
for her careful and intensive review of policy towards China during a most complicated 
period when China herself, and the policy of other nations towards her, were all in 
a state of flux. Dr. Borg has had to deal with a China at some times infested with 
two or three Governments and at other times without any Government at all, and to 
trace the attitude of the United States Government, as represented by the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Kellogg, towards the multiplicity of problems that arose in these 
circumstances. These problems were brought to a focus by the Shanghai shooting 
of May 30, 1925; then follow the Tariff Conference (including the question of tariff 
autonomy and the Chinese unilateral imposition of the Washington surtaxes), 
denunciation of treaties, the Extraterritoriality Commission, the questions of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council and of the Mixed Court, and the Nanking incident and 
the question of the protection of United States citizens. 

These problems, according to the authoress, found Mr. Kellogg with ‘‘no elaborate 
ideas’ but ‘‘a few simple convictions” (p. 423) which gradually crystallized into a 
fixed purpose of general treaty revision. His sympathetic attitude towards the 
Nationalist Government, and his determination to render what support he could 
towards the moderate elements in the Kuomintang, brought about a ‘‘constant 
discussion” with the United States Minister in Peking, Mr. MacMurray, who “‘con- 
sistently recommended the taking of a firm stand”’ (p. 152). In addition to following 
in detail this conflict of opinion, Dr. Borg takes account of many other factors in the 
evolution of the United States policv—the attitude of Congress, the activities of the 
press and of missionary bodies, and the changes induced by the acts of other Govern- 
ments and in a very particular degree by the British memorandum of December 18, 
1926, of which she says ‘“The Christmas memorandum of the British was the first 
imaginative and courageous public statement made by any foreign Government” 
(p. 421). 

Dr. Borg’s work is fully documented, and is eminently objective. 





W. Stark TOLLER 


THE AMERICAS 


THe AMERICAN DipLomatic RevoLution. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before 
the University of Oxford on 12 November 1946 by W. W. Rostow, Harmsworth 
Professor of American History. 1947. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 834” x 6”. 
24 pp. 2s.) 

Among the flood of books on American foreign policy this unobtrusive lecture 
is likely to be overlooked when it most deserves to be bought and read. Professor 
Rostow was a Research Fellow of Yale, was in O.S.S. during the war, and had just 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Economics at Harvard when he was elected 
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into the Harmsworth Professorship at Oxford. His American diplomatic revolution 
is that from the isolationism of 1939 to the expanding world commitments of 1945. 
“For Great Britain and France the problems presented by Germany, Austria, and 
Eastern Europe are basically familiar; and there are, whatever their present worth, 
traditional formulae of the national interest on which to guide the day-to-day opera- 
tions of diplomacy. Similarly, the position of Russia in Europe and in Northern 
Asia, however striking it may be to this generation, is in many ways a reversion. 
Russian troops have been in Berlin before; and a powerful Russian interest in Eastern 
Europe, in Manchuria, and in Korea is not new. In the case of the United States, 
not only the public at large but the Department of State as well have been forced to 
define the American interest in strange regions under novel circumstances” (p. 9). 
The lecture falls into five parts: a historical retrospect; the revolution in strategy 
and politics forced upon the United States by Pearl Harbor and Hiroshima; the 
post-war balance of power and the danger of a Soviet domination of the Eurasian 
continent; an analysis of American policy in the new circumstances, with an excursus 
on “the schizophrenia of Potsdam’’ (p. 13); and a wider view of the strength and 
weakness of the United States in relation to its new objectives. The discussion 
combines the academic qualities with experience of diplomacy and of the organization 
of war from the inside, and has a sobriety, a judiciousness, and a comprehensiveness 
of vision which put it in a class of its own. Professor Rostow not only gives the 
immediate background to the Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan; on every 
page he illuminates the permanent factors that govern the policy of the United States. 


Martin WIGHT 


*THE GREAT GLOBE ITsELF. A Preface to World Affairs. By William C. Bullitt, 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 1933-6, Ambassador to 
France 1936-40. 1946. (New York: Scribner. $2.75) 1947. (London: 
Macmillan. 734” X 5’. vii +268 pp. Map. End-papers. 8s. 6d.) 

Messrs. ALSOP AND KINTNER described William Christian Bullitt in American 
White Paper as mixing with great brilliance and remarkable far-sightedness ‘‘a failing 
for Oppenheimism.”’ Both the brilliance and the failing appear in this aggressive 
book. Mr. Bullitt was United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union from 1933 
to 1936 and to France from 1936 to 1941. Thereafter he joined the ex-diplomats in 
Washington who find their most innocuous consolation for the loss of direct responsi- 
bilities in instructing the American public on foreign affairs. His book has three 
facets. (1) It is a standard work for followers of the anti-Red crusade. It describes 
the insatiable tyranny and aggrandizement of Russia as continuous from Ivan the 
Terrible to Stalin, from the Oprichina to the N.K.V.D., from the conquest of Kazan 
in 1552 to the occupation of Persian Azerbaijan in 1945-6. ‘“There is but one nation 
that we do fear may some day use the atomic bomb against us. We fear the Soviet 
Union” (p. 3). Two appendices are of great value, one giving the indictment of the 
Nuremberg defendants for violation of international agreements with a similar 
indictment of the Soviet Union in parallel columns, another containing excerpts from 
the New York Daily Worker to show its inconsistencies and dishonesties from July 
1939 to October 1945. (2) It uncompromisingly criticizes Roosevelt’s war-time 
diplomacy and his failure to coax Stalin into good-neighbourliness. By his happy 
death ‘‘the tired President was never forced to admit that he had lost, that not even 
he with all his genius could appease the unappeasable” (p. 22). This is an important 
contribution to a controversy which is likely to occupy historians for years to come. 
(3) It sketches a policy of a Defence League of Democratic States to resist Soviet 
aggression and prepare a federal organization of the world, which foreshadows the 
Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan. “It isin our national interest to stop further 
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aggressions by Stalin while his forces are still far from our shores and we have in our 
hands the means to stop him—a far stronger air force than the Soviet air force, and 
the atomic bomb” (p. 147). It was this sentence that evoked from communists and 
fellow-travellers, when the American edition was published, the shrill cry that Mr. 
Bullitt wants a preventive war against the Soviet Union, which in fact he expressly 
rejects (p. 145). 

There is nothing vulgar about the book: it is scholarly, documented, candid in 
its appeal to Christian standards and the traditions of Western civilization. Why 
can it leave unsatisfied even those who agree that the Soviet régime is a detestable 
tyranny and that appeasement is contemptible folly? Partly because of the war-time 
mood in which it is written, without doubts, qualifications or half-tones, ‘‘the forces 
of evil’’ against ‘‘God’s righteousness” (p. 180). Mr. Bullitt, like Mr. Koestler, 
assumes too surely that the Russians’ opinion of their Government is the same as 
his own. This may be true, but the examples of Kravchenko and Gouzenko are 
insufficient evidence, and unless proven it looks like a counterpart of the old illusion 
that the German people did not support Hitler, or of the Soviet belief that the broad 
masses of the American people care more for the doctrine of Mr. Wallace than for 
thé American way of life. On the other side, Mr. Bullitt fails to explain the sickness 
and apostasy of Western civilization which bred both communism and fascism and 
is all Russia’s strength. A good American, he postulates “‘the surge of all mankind 
toward freedom and democracy” (p. 174), with America in the van and the oppressed 
Russians far behind, following in spirit but impotent to follow in fact. There is too 
much of the egocentric illusion here to give the truest perspective in which to see the 
Russo-Occidental conflict, and the deepest grounds on which to understand and 
condemn the Stalinist despotism, 

But most interesting and at the same time least satisfactory is the criticism of 
Roosevelt’s diplomacy. We know from Miss Perkins the naive optimism with which 
Roosevelt approached Stalin, repeating Chamberlain’s approach to Hitler Mr. 
Bullitt isolates and emphasizes it. ‘Few more disastrous errors have ever been 
made by a President of the United States, and those citizens of the United States 
who bamboozled the President into acting as if Stalin were a cross between Abraham 
Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson deserve a high place in an American roll of dishonour”’ 
(pp. 160-61). (We are left to guess theirnames). But there was a much better case 
for appeasing Stalin during the war than for appeasing Hitler before it. Mr. Lippman 
has pointed out that the Republicans who now attack Roosevelt on this score were 
those who vehemently feared, between Teheran and Yalta, that Stalin would halt 
his armies at the Russian frontier and make a separate peace with Hitler. Posterity 
will continue to debate whether Roosevelt paid too high a price to keep Russia in 
the war, but Mr. Bullitt scarcely recognizes that the price paid secured goods punctually 
delivered and of surpassing quality. He has not quite Mr. Sumner Welles’s art to 
persuade us that if he had been Secretary of State the world would have been in less 
ofamess. The Oppenheimism lingers in the mind after the brilliance and far-sighted- 
ness, the disagreeable taste of a subtle retrospective denigration of Mr. Bullitt’s 
great chief. 

Martin WIGHT 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT. Its Organization and Policies. By Hajo 
Holborn. 1947. (Washington 6, D.C.: Infantry Journal Press, 1115-17 17th 
Street, N.W. 914” X 6”. xiii + 243 pp. Tables. Index. Maps. $3.50.) 
THE first 112 pages of this book are a clear and concise account, with numerous 

references to original records, of the early history, ideas and practice of American 


1See Frances Perkins, The Roosevelt I Knew (New York, 1946), pp. 382-3. 
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Military Government in Europe and the Far East. In the remaining 120 pages of 
close print are collected, in the form of an Appendix, what are virtually all the basic 
documents from the inter-Allied and American side—-namely, declarations, instruments 
of surrender, directives, etc. The book is, in this sense, unique in that it affords the 
reader the necessary historical background to the subject. 

The author’s main theme is that American Military Government—which at 
one time affected the lives of some 300 million people—has a vitally important part 
to play in American foreign relations and thus constitutes a significant effort towards 
the achievement of a secure foundation of peace. Both in the Foreword (pp. ix-x) 
and in the last Chapter, XI, ‘Lessons of the Occupation” (pp. 105-12) the author 
emphasizes this theme, making it abundantly clear that the United States has taken 
on a major long-term responsibility towards the world. He shows the Army’s pre- 
dominant role in the original conception, preparation and deployment of Military 
Government and adopts the standpoint that lack of policy, and tardy formulation of it, 
gravely handicapped performance. At the same time, he freely admits that the 
conditions which were found in the various countries often differed profoundly from 
what was expected. (In this connection, some of the original directives make curious 
reading in the light of subsequent knowledge.) 

Although the theory and organization are well explained, the practical operation 
of American Military Government is less well described. In particular, the confusion 
created by the rapid demobilization of American personnel in Germany and the 
consequence of the too early handing over of responsibility to the Germans (although 
this is represented as a basic factor of American policy)—-a confusion which those on 
the British side who came in contact with it know only too well—is virtually passed 
over. Also, nothing is said about the relations of American and British Military 
Governments during the last stages of the German war and the first few weeks of 
occupation: the impression given is that American Military Government acting 
under S.H.A.E.F. had authority over a very wide area, whereas in actual fact, 
British Military Government of 21 Army Group had been carefully organized before- 
hand and almost immediately took over the areas falling in the British Zone of 
Occupation. Nevertheless, this is a most useful and illuminating book and it is to 
be hoped that a similar British book, giving the story of British Military Government, 
whose efforts and achievements are certainly not less interesting and important, 
will be written soon. 


M. ZVEGINTOV 


PEARL Harsor. The Story of the Secret War. By George Morgenstern. 1947. 
(New York: Devin-Adair. 934” X 6’. xv +425 pp. Index. Maps. $3.00.) 
Mr. MorGENSTERN’s explanation of the catastrophe of Pearl Harbor is briefly 

as follows: President Roosevelt was eager to get into the war but thought it essential 

that Japan should be manoeuvred into attacking America. He accordingly brought 
about a state of undeclared war, started a campaign of economic warfare, submitted 

demands which Japan found humiliating and, finally, on November 21, rejected a 

Japanese proposal for a modus vivendi which would have averted war. From then 

onward Roosevelt, who was in possession of the Japanese secret cipher, knew every 

detail of the instructions for the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

The “monstrous, unbelievable conspiracy” that this book purports to unveil is that 

Roosevelt and the members of his administration deliberately abstained from passing 

on this information to the officers in command at Pearl Harbor because they “‘desired 

to do nothing that would deter or forestall the overt act so long and so fervently 
sought” (p. 328). President Roosevelt’s desire to go to war is attributed to the 
failure of his domestic policy, his ‘urge to win a place in world history” and ‘“‘sub- 
servience to foreign interests” (p. 327). In the case of the high ranking civil and 
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military officials in Washington the motives were “desire for glory and enhanced 
status” and the “vision of spectacular commands and stars upon their shoulders” 
(p. 327). These fantastic charges are disproved by the evidence set forth at length 
in this book, much of which is of great interest, but Mr. Morgenstern is so blinded by 
party rancour that he seems to be incapable of drawing the reasonable and obvious 
inference from any document he quotes. 


J.T. Pratt 


THE ALIEN AND THE ASIATIC IN AMERICAN Law. By Milton R. Konvitz. 1946. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty. 
Robert E. Cushman, Advisory Editor. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 834" X 54%”. xiv + 299pp. Biblio. Index. Tables. $3.00.) 
THE somewhat illogical title of this book is explained in the author’s preface as 

referring to the alien and the American citizen of Asiatic (Chinese, Japanese, etc.) 

ancestry. The study is intended as a contribution to “legal and political sociology.” 

Lawyers may miss a full survey of the alien status (no mention is made of the general 

and procedural status of alien enemies); sociologists may miss a consideration of 

the status of the negro. However, the author's aim is expressly not to give a complete 
study of the whole legal and sociological background of the alien and race problems 
in the United States but a more limited review of how and on what grounds the 

Supreme Court has dealt with problems relating to the status of the alien and the 

American of Asiatic descent. Within this sphere Professor Konvitz gives a full 

picture of the relevant decisions and their background, ranging from the famous 

Chinese Exclusion Case (1889) to the Korematsu Exclusion Case (1944), one of 

an American citizen of Japanese ancestry. Whereas the chapters dealing with de- 

naturalization on grounds of disloyalty to the State (pp. 117-47) are the most valuable 
from an international point of view, the weight of the work is concentrated on cases 

concerning Americans of Japanese ancestry in the second world war (pp. 241-79). 
The main value of the book is in relation to the defence of basic human rights 

for all lawful residents of the United States, be it citizens or aliens, notwithstanding 

their origin, and in this respect the first part of the study is very illustrative. The 
trend of the book is a continued confirmation of the thesis that Law is a special 
method of social control (Brierly), and of the view that the Americans are an intolerant 
people when once they believe they have reason to doubt the 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism of a person or movement (D. W. Brogan). It is a book written with 
knowledge, candour and idealism. 

C. SLUZEWSKI 


CoNSULAR REGULATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE PAPAL STATES. 
By Leo Francis. Edited by L. F. Stock, Ph.D., LL.D. (Washington: American 
Catholic Historical Association. 10%" X 7”. xxxix + 467 pp. $5.00.) 

In 1933 the American Catholic Historical Association published a first volume 
of documents on Papal-American relations, containing the instructions and despatches 
to and from the American Ministers at Rome, 1848-68. The present volume completes 
the story, apart from the correspondence between the Papal Secretariat and the 
American Ministers at Rome, and the despatches which the Papal Consuls-General 
in America sent to Rome. 

In 1797 Giovanni Sartori, an Italian, suggested that the United States should 
maintain a Consul in Rome, and offered himself for the post. His offer was accepted 
and he became the first of eleven American Consuls in Rome, the series ending with 
the fall of the Papal States in 1870. John Adams had expressed America’s horror at 
the thought of diplomatic relations with the Vatican; but Consuls were not diplomatic 
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agents. The Sartori documents contain a clear statement of the reason why the 
Americans refused to recognize the Roman and other republics, which the French 
had set up in Italy—‘‘tyrannies ten times more oppressive than any which their arms 
have overturned.” He was succeeded in 1823 by Felix Cicognani, a name shared 
by the present Apostolic Delegate in the United States and by the Papal Nuncio 
to Spain. Cicognani describes the “‘very turbulent” consistory which elected Pope 
Gregory XVI in which the King of Spain’s veto was used against Cardinal Giustiniani. 
During his consulship reciprocity in trade was established between the United States 
and the Papal State. When, with the increase of American visitors to Rome, the 
post became financially desirable, it was decided to appoint an American, and in 
1837 George W. Greene was chosen. At once he obtained the privilege, reserved for 
diplomats of high rank, of presenting his countrymen in person to the Pope; but his 
insistence on fees or his “‘arrogance” drove Americans to seek the help of the British 
Consul, and Greene gave way to Nicholas Brown of New York, in 1845. Brown, an 
anti-Catholic and an ardent democrat, describes the ‘‘enlightened” first years of 
Pius IX; but his too great love of democracy led him to recognize the short-lived 
Roman Republic, and to declare the Papacy ‘‘morally fallen for ever.’”’ it was not, 
and Brown had to give place to W. C. Sanders in 1849. Another Consul, W. J. 
Stillman bears witfiess to the support given by the Vatican to the Northern side in 
the American Civil War. ‘There is but one course for the Government to pursue,” 
said the Cardinal Secretary of State to Stillman, “‘to carry on the war to its utmost 
ability.” E. C. Cushman, appointed in 1865, was an inquisitive personality. He 
marched with the Papal forces to gain inside information, and was accused of taking 
sides. His despatches on the Garibaldian Movement show that his native love of 
freedom did not prevent him from seeing the dangers of anarchy latent in the move- 
ment for liberty. An incident in his consulship illustrates the great friendliness 
which the Vatican manifested to the United States throughout the period covered 
by this volume. An American citizen of Italian origin was convicted of conspiracy 
against the Papal Government. On Cushman’s intervention, the American was 
allowed to leave Rome. The Consulate ended with D. M. Armstrong, who became 
first American Consul to United Italy. The United States had consulates also at 
Ancona and Ravenna. 

Little of interest is to be found in the letters from the Papal Consuls in the 
United States; but it is curious to note that the Papal Consulate was never officially 
brought to an end: just as the American Mission to the Papal States was not termi- 
nated. In the words of Secretary Seward in 1867 ‘‘The Law leaves your mission still 
existing but without compensation.”” The American Consuls in Rome never had 
“compensation.” They took fees. 

The letters and despatches contain many references to trade, but the Papal 
System of Monopolies left little scope for enterprise, and nothing came of American 
proposals to deliver American ice at the same price as snow from the Italian Hills, 
or to can the cheap Italian fruits and export them. 

It is impossible to give more than a hint of the detail this volume provides for 
those interested in Papal policy towards the young Republic, American and Papal 
opinion of England, the importance America attached to Papal promises to abstain 
from politics in the United States, the value the Popes set upon American freedom 
of religion, American views on the political state of Italy, which, the Consul thought, 
a constitution similar to the American would remedy, or even the treatment of 
black sailors by whites on American ships. Finally, it is worth quoting the official 
instructions Timothy Pickering sent to Consul Sartori: ‘The consuls of the United 
States will consider it to be their duty to respect the powers that be, and under 
every change of government, use their endeavours to protect the persons and property 
of American citizens.” 

The volume has a fairly useful index. 


M. Mcl. 
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NOTE 


Ally Betrayed: The Uncensored Story of Tito and Mihailovic. By Davi Martin. 

The Editor acknowledges with many thanks letters from Mr. F. A. Voigt and Dr. K. W. 
M. Pickthorn, M.P., in which they question the validity of the following statement in the 
review of the above book by Mr. S. Clissold in the April 1947 issue of International Affairs, 
p. 265: “The balance of evidence still indicates that Mihailovic and his commanders col- 
laborated in varying degrees with the enemy.” 

Owing to space restrictions it is not possible to publish correspondence in the Journal 
at the present time. This is regrettable since the Journal is a vehicle of opinion on inter- 
national questions and conflicting views necessarily find expression in it. In this instance 
the reviewer has been consulted and maintains his point of view, but the Editorial Board 
feels that the objection to it should be recorded. 


ALSO RECEIVED 


*PrEacE YEAR Book 1947. 1947. (London: National Peace Council, 144 South- 
ampton Row, W.C.1. 7344” x 434". 100 pp. Biblio. 3s.) 

*REVOLUTION. British Style. Labour’s Domestic Record. By R. T. McKenzie. 
1947. (Toronto: Published jointly by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Behind the 
Headlines Series, Vol. VII, No. 1. 8” X 5’. 18 pp. Biblio. 10 cents.) 

*THE STATE AND HuMAN Ricuts. By B. K. Sandwell. 1947. (Toronto: Published 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. Behind the Headlines Series, Vol. VIII, No.2. 8” x 5”. 
16 pp. Biblio. 10 cents.) 

*SociaL Security. By N. A. Sarma, M.A., School of Economics and Sociology, 
University of Bombay. 1947. (Bombay: National Information and Publications. 
74" X 5". x +81 pp. Tables. Rs. 2-4.) 

*Our GOAL was PALESTINE. By Claire Neikind, Rome Correspondent of the 
Overseas News Agency. 1946. (London: Victor Gollancz. 714" x 5’. 20 pp. 
6d.) 

*Booxs on Asta. Asian Relations Conference. March-April 1947. 1947. (New 
Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs. 9144” X 64%”. 111 pp. n.p.) 

*ARGENTINA. By Norman Mackenzie. 1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 744” X 5”. 
136 pp. 6s.) 

*War Report. A Record of Dispatches broadcast by the BBC’s War Correspondents 
with the Allied Expeditionary Force, 6 June 1944—5 May 1945. Foreword by 
Field-Marshal B. L. Montgomery, Commander-in-Chief, British Army of the 
Rhine. 1946. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
8” x 5%%".. Illus. Index. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

*SECRET SESSION SPEECHES delivered by the Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill, O.M., 
C.H., M.P., to the House of Commons 1940-1943. The Seventh and Final 
Volume of Mr. Churchill’s War Speeches compiled by Charles Eade. 1946, 
(London: Cassell & Co. 834” X 5%”. v +96 pp. Illus. 6s.) 

*THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BookK 1946. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the year 1946. 83rd Annual Publication. Revised after 
Official Returns. Edited by M. Eppstein, M.A., Ph.D. 1946. (London: 

Macmillan. 7” X 5”. xli + 1461 pp. Maps. 30s.) 
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NOTES ON ARTICLES IN SOVIET PERIODICALS 
By Marcaret Dewar 


“Problema Suvereniteta V Ustave Organizatsii Obyedinennykh Natsi” (The problem of 
Sovereignty in the United Nations Statute), by Professor I. D. Levin, in Sovietskoe 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 1, 147, pp. 16-29. 


ACCEPTING the thesis that “two tendencies prevail in international politics: a democratic 
and a reactionary,” the author examines the “principle of sovereignty” embodied in the 
Statute of the United Nations. This, the author says, should be based not only on the 
interests of individual countries or nations, but on the interests of the “international inter- 
course of States, international peace and general security.” It is clear that under conditions 
of imperialism, even a “world government” cannot save humanity from war. “Under present- 
day conditions the most important and only effective means of struggle against war is the 
setting up of an international organization of sovereign peace-loving States possessing all 
necessary means for the suppression of an aggressor.” 

The United Nations Organization, the author continues, must necessarily bear the mark 
of its mixed composition: capitalist States, one socialist State, and “States representing 
popular democracies, i.e, democracies of a special type. . .” “Every attempt on the part 
of the numerically preponderant capitalist States to ignore this fact, endangers the very 
existence of the United Nations as a world organization of peace-loving countries.” “The 
sovereignty of States in regard to their internal de jure and de facto power, as well as their 
external independence, is essential to enable these States to undertake fundamental socio- 
economic changes. . .” Yet, the author says, “the development of popular democracy in the 
countries of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe encounters incessant attempts against their 
sovereignty by the forces of international reaction.” “The principle of sovereignty is an 
integral part of the general requirements of democracy.” Consequently, “any attempts at 


an unwarranted expansion of the United Nations’ competence, over and above that outlined 
in its Statute, must be rejected.” 


‘Demokratia Osobovo Tipa” (Democracy of a Special Type), by I. P. Trainin, in Soviets- 
koe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 1, 1947, pp. 1-15. 


THE purpose of this article may be summarized as an attempt to give a theoretical 
foundation to events and developments in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. Coming 
from the pen of a man of Trainin’s standing (an expert in international law, Head of the 
Economics and Law Department of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, Head of the 
Faculty of State Law at the Institute of Foreign Relations and at the Moscow University, 
etc.) it seems to initiate the new Soviet theory of the State. 

Ilya Trainin challenges “Marxist students of statesmanship” to examine the new de- 
mocracy, which is “neither socialist nor bourgeois in its usual form,” but a “democracy 
of a special type.” It has developed, according to Trainin, from the anti-fascist and anti- 
imperialist movements, first in Spain during the Civil War, then in various countries of 
Eastern Europe (Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Albania). The most representative countries are Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the analysis 
of which Trainin bases the answer to his question: “Why has democracy after the second 
world war developed in these two countries—industrially backward, with a comparatively 
small working class—not as a typical bourgeois democracy, but as a democracy of a special 
type?” His answer is that “not only a socialist, but also a consistently democratic revolu- 
tion. . . can be successful in countries where, in spite of a feebly developed capitalism, there 
is a united and disciplined working class which leads the masses of toilers. . . Revolution 
under these circumstances has indeed more chances of success than in countries where 
capitalism is highly developed.” 
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What is the economic basis of this type of democracy? “Under conditions of a demo- 
cratic revolution, which has established a democracy of a special type, the trend is not to- 
wards development of private property. . . Though the principle of private ownership re- 
mains, it is not being extended. In the new democracy there is no domination by finance 
capital, monopolies and trusts. . . The old basic social classes play a different role.” (Train- 
in’s italics.) However, he explains, though the rights of private property have been re- 
tained, “the most ugly features of capitalism have been ‘done away with,’ together with 
their supporters and representatives. . .” Trainin continues that the task of the new demo- 
cracy is “the struggle against fascism and international imperialism, which threatens na- 
tional independence; without the strengthening of this independence the democratic trans- 
formations which are being carried out might prove illusory.” 


“Sovietskaya Demokratia i Demokratia Burzhuaznaya” (Soviet and Bourgeois Democracy), 
by M. Mitin, in Bolshevik, No. 6, March 1947, pp. 23-43. 

“Bor’ba Sil Demokratii i Reaktsii Na Mezhdunarodnoi Arene” (Struggle of Democratic and 
Reactionary Forces on the International Arena), Editorial, in Bolshevik, No. 9, May 
1947, pp. 1-10. 

Two more contributions to the series of Soviet articles on the subject of “Soviet and 
bourgeois democracy.” The first article contains criticism of Truman and the British 
Labour Party, and endeavours to show the advantages of Soviet democracy which has given 
its people “real, hitherto unknown freedom and democracy.” In proof of this the author 
quotes Soviet election results (average poll 99.95 per cent of the electorate; in favour of 
the candidates 99.5 per cent) which he claims to be a sign of the “complete moral-political 
unity of the people.” 

The second article raises various topical problems (unity of Germany; Greece; Indo- 
nesia; Japan; China). Appreciation is expressed of the “democratic forces” of the United 
States, “especially the American working class,” for their efforts during the war, but it is 
argued that the American “imperialistic expansion is accompanied by an unprecedented 
armaments race and the construction of a whole system of naval and air bases at the most 
important strategic points of the world,” and that there has arisen “a military caste which 
exerts a serious influence over the economics and politics of the country.” Stalin’s opinion 
on the possibility of the peaceful co-existence of two different systems is reiterated. 


“K Voprosu Ob Obrazovanii S.S.S.R.” (On the Question of the Formation of the U.S.S.R.), 

by Yakubovskaya, in Voprosy Istorii, No. 1, 1947, pp. 3-23. 
Tuts is a novel interpretation of the formation of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. The author, quoting Stalin, represents the period 1917 to 1922 as “the first phase 
of the trend towards unification among the independent Soviet republics.” This process, 
which received its stimulus through the October Revolution, is said to have passed through 
three stages: the period of civil war which ended “with a military unification, a military 
alliance of the Soviet Republics”; the stage of “diplomatic unification” (at the time of the 
Genoa Conference), and the third, in the second half of 1922, of the “economic unification 
of the Soviet Republics.” 


“Osnovnye Voprosy Marksistsko-Leninskovo Uchenia O Proizvoditel’nom Trude Pri Kapit- 
alizme i Sotsializme” (Basic Problems of the Marxist-Leninist Theory of Productive 
Labour under Capitalism and Socialism), by Y. A. Kronrod, in Izvestia Akademii Nauk, 
Otdel Ekonomiki i Prava, No. 1, 1947, pp. 16-36. 

Turs article is an attempt to adapt the Marxist-Leninist conception of productive and 
unproductive labour to Soviet economy with its large State and Party apparatus. The author 
recapitulates some aspects of the Marxist-Leninist economic theory with regard to capital- 
ism, and quotes extensively from Stalin who “has further developed this theory.” He comes 
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to the conclusion that “under socialism .. . fundamental changes have occurred in the very 
nature of productive and unproductive labour,” and whilst still accepting the first term, 
he suggests that in the U.S.S.R. “labour not applied in the sphere of material production” 
should no longer be called “unproductive,” but “socially-useful, non-producing labour.” 

Published in the journal of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Science (Department of Economics 
and Law) this article deserves the attention of students of Soviet economic theory. 


“Sotsialisticheski Printsip Raspredelenia Po Trudu” (Socialist Principle of Distribu- 
tion According to Work), by I. Dvorkin, in Bolshevik, No. 4, February 1947, pp. 28-46. 
THis article explains the economic and educational importance of “payment by result” 

in the U.S.S.R. “Having abolished the capitalist principle of distribution, socialism creates 

a new principle of distribution of means of consumption in accordance with work per- 

formed.” “Comrade Stalin . . . has shown that simple and complicated, skilled and un- 

skilled labour, cannot be paid equally.” “The whole system of distribution adopted by Soviet 
society is a denial in practice of petty bourgeois, anti-Marxist conceptions of Socialism as 
the kingdom of equalitarianism.” Having thus explained the differences in income in the 

U.S.S.R., the article gives a few data on the grading of wages, the percentage of workers 

on piece work, different methods of piece-work payment, the system of bonuses, and some 

details of the method of payment in collective farms. 


“K Voprosu O Tovare V Sovietskom Khozaistve” (The Problem of Goods in Soviet 

Society), by K. Ostrovityanov, in Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 6, 1946, pp. 53-65. 

AN attempt to explain one of the phenomena of Soviet economic life reminiscent 
of capitalist economy. 

The author is aware that the twofold nature of goods (use-value and exchange-value 
expressed in money), ascribed by Marx to capitalist society, has not disappeared in the 
U.S.S.R. and that it may be asked why labour, and goods produced by it, are still expressed 
in the form of money. His reply is that under the Soviet planned system ‘of economy goods 
“have undergone a transformation”; whilst still “containing contradictions,” which under 
capitalism lead to crises, in Soviet economy these contradictions, according to the author, 


are “not antagonistic”; money in the U.S.S.R. serves as a “means of control over the volume 
of labour and consumption.” 


“Pravovoe Polozhenie Gosudarstvennovo Banka S.S.S.R.” (Legal Status of the State 
Bank of the U.S.S.R.), by R. O. Khalfina in Izvestia Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., Otdel 
Ekonomiki i Prava, No. 1, 1947, pp. 3-15. 

THE legal status of the U.S.S.R. Gosbank (State Bank) is determined by its twofold 
task: (1) as an organ of State administration, in which capacity it has to organize and 
direct its own wide-spread network of branches all over the country; to issue orders, in- 
structions, etc. (a competence which is, however, limited by that of higher State organs) ; 
to formulate cash and credit plans within the limits of the national economic plans and 
to exercise control over the national economy; (2) as an active unit in the economic life 
of the country, carrying out purely economic functions: the execution of the State’s policy 
in the field of money turnover; the granting of short-term credits to all branches of na- 
tional economy; accounts and balances. 

These two functions of Gosbank are closely interwoven: by granting credits, Gosbank 
controls the client’s working capital, its distribution, profitability, etc. By checking accounts 
and organizing the money turnover, Gosbank can and does check up on any violations of 
the ban on commercial credits (as opposed to bank credits), on the utilization of capital 
investments, the fulfilment of cash-plans, etc., ie., it exercises “control of the rouble.” 
Thus Gosbank in its two capacities has a double status. This complex nature of Gosbank 
is conditioned, says Khalfina, by the nature of the Soviet State itself, which simultaneously 
performs both State administrative and directly economic functions. 
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